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Secretary Outlines 
FDA Views on 
Delaney Clause 


WASHINGTON—Views of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare on the Delaney clause of the food 
and drug law, including proposed 
legislative changes, were outlined in a 
statement prepared for a press con- 
ference last week. 

As noted previously (Feedstuffs, 
Dec. 19 and Dec. 26), the Secretary, 


changes 
relate to use of so-called suspected 
carcinogens in feed. 

Following is the text of the memo- 
randum for the press which was 
issued by Mr. Flemming at the press 
conference: 

“In order that there may be a clear 
understanding of our recent actions 
in the food and drug field and also of 
any actions that may be necessary in 
the future, I would like to make the 
following points: 

“1. Many competent authorities, in- 
cluding the director of the National 
Cancer Institute and the assistant di- 
rector of research of that institute, 
concur in the view that no one knows 
how much of a substance that induces 
cancer when included in the diet of 
animals will induce cancer when in- 
cluded in the diet of man. 

“2. Under these circumstances, 
there is no question in our mind but 
that substances that induce cancer in 

(Turn to FDA VIEWS, page 90) 


USDA, Industry 
Discuss Poultry 
Reject Problem 





the poultry industry and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture poultry branch 


service have been increasing 


ly. 

Neither USDA officials nor the 
poultrymen, it was said, were able 
to explain fully the reasons behind 
the current problem. 

Poultry industry officials reported 
the data on condemnations, obtained 
from both state and federal sources, 
not as a criticism of medicated feeds 








FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FARM STORE—A Georgia feed and farm supply business is described on page 18. 


CATTLE FEEDING—An article on page 26 tells about the expansion in the 
Southeast's beef industry and describes several feeding operations. 


PELLETING—tThe installation and operation of an automated pelleting system 


are explained on page 34. 


SHEEP NUTRITION—Progress in various aspects of sheep nutrition is reviewed 


in an article on page 38. 


CONTRACT PLANS—An Indiana feed firm's contract programs are detailed in an 


article starting on page 70. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 





U.S. Said to Be Accelerating 
Drive on Chemical Misuse 


WASHINGTON—The Food and 
Drug Administration now appears to 
be accelerating the pace of its drive 
on the misuse of chemicals in the pro- 
duction of food. 

This accelerated pace appears to 
reflect the technique of the present 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming. It may 
be suspected that Mr. Flemming has 
been bit by the vice presidential bug. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion activities which now seem to be 
directed by Mr. Fiemming—some 
have said he appears at times to be 
acting as his own FDA commissioner 
—have been peculiarly aimed at the 
spot situations which produce maxi- 
mum publicity value. The actions 
seem to carry the shield—‘I am 
against cancer.” 

Previously he struck a body blow at 
a relatively insignificant segment of 
the fresh vegetable industry when he 

virtually on the eve of 
the 


Thanksgiving, dangerous presence 
of a weed killer in part of the cran- 
berry crop. 





Next he moved in to revoke previ- 
ous use authorizations of an estrogen 
in implants in a small portion of 
chickens. 

Another Announcement 

This week he acted through FDA 
commissioner George Larrick to say 
that certain shipments of celery had 
been found to be contaminated 
through excessive residues of pesti- 
cidal chemicals and that, through 
growers, FDA had already acted to 
halt distribution to consumers. 

This soft-pedalling of such a public 
announcement—possibly at the sug- 
gestion of FDA commissioner George 
Larrick—may have prevented a re- 
petition of the cranberry panic which 
occurred prior to Thanksgiving. How- 
ever, Mr. Flemming is still seen by 
some observers as beating the tom- 
toms to stir up certain elements of 
the public in a campaign of being 
‘*‘against cancer-producing com- 


Mr. Flemming has modified a previ- 
ous statement that he would ask Con- 
(Turn to MISUSE, page 90) 





USDA Notes Optimistic 1960 
Outlook for Dairy Farmers 


Agriculture. 
A combination of factors, 





@ Sales of milk products by farmers 
in 1960 probably will reach a new 
record high and, with some increase 
in prices likely over 1959, cash re- 
ceipts from sales of milk and butter- 
fat will rise to a new record. 

@ Receipts from sales of cattle and 
calves, however, may decline from 
1959 levels. 

@ Expenses to dairy farmers for feed 
may show some decline from 1959 
level, but outlays for other production 
items and services probably will rise. 
@ On balance, the net income from 
dairy enterprises may be near the 
1959 level. 

@ There are reasons to expect a more 
rapid rate of increase in production 
of milk per cow in the U.S. than in 


the past. 
Prices for several dairy products in- 
creased more this fall than in several 
(Turn to DAIRY OUTLOOK, page 89) 





Stronger Hog 
Prices in Outlook 


For 2nd Half of ’60 


By FRED E. TUNES 
Feedstuffs Staff 


A guess that hog prices will reach 
the $17@20 level before 1960 runs 
out may sound a bit on the optimistic 
side right now. But it could happen. 
And the feed industry would be hap- 
py about it. Hog prices have been on 
the discouraging side for feeders long 
enough. 

The Crop Reporting Board last 
week said reported breeding inten- 
tions indicated producers wi!l farrow 
12% fewer sows during the spring 
season of 1960 than they did during 
spring of 1959 (Feedstuffs, Dec. 26). 
This, said USDA, could mean that 
the 1960 spring pig crop will be 11% 
under the 1959 crop for the same 
period (December-May). 

Hog prices are very sensitive to 
supply. Agricultural economists say 
that in post-war years a 10% change 
—up or down—in hog numbers has 
resulted inversely in a price shift of 
around 25%. 

Using this rule of thumb, an 11% 
cut in the pig crop would bring about 
a price advance over this year’s pre- 
vailing level of $3@4. But there are 
a lot of “ifs” in a calculated attempt 
to figure out hog prices of the future. 
Here are some of the “ifs” and “buts” 
that have been pointed out by agri- 
cultural economists and others hav- 

(Turn to HOG PRICES, page 5) 


Kansas Feed Firm 
Announces Feedlot 


ABILENE, KANSAS — Naturich 
Mills, a feed manufacturing firm, has 
announced that it is launching a new 
2,000-head cattle feedlot operation. 

Jack Grubb, Naturich manager, 
said that the feedlot will function as 
both a commercial enterprise and an 
experimental feed testing facility. 

Construction already has started on 
the feedlot, located three miles north- 
west of Abilene. Initial plans are to 
begin operations with facilities for 
feeding and fattening 2,000 head of 
cattle. The feedlot will operate on a 
year-around basis and with an aver- 
age of three cycles, or turnovers, a 
year, this will mean handling about 
6,000 cattle a year. 

There is ample room for expansion 
of the feedlot, and Mr. Grubb said 
that gradual enlargement is antici- 
pated. 

The new business will be operated 
under the corporate name of Naturich 
Feedlots, Inc., a subsidiary of Secur- 
ity Milling Co. (of which Naturich 
Mills also is a subsidiary). 

It is expected that the feedlot will 
begin operations in the spring. 

“We plan to feed cattle the year 
around,” Mr. Grubb said. “It will 
serve as both an experimental test- 
ing and commercial enterprise, since 
we plan to supply our own feed mill 
products and keep accurate records 
on the results.” 

Naturich operates throughout Kan- 
sas and parts of other states. 

Mr. Grubb pointed out that once 

(Turn to FEEDLOT, page #9) 
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WHILE THE FEED INDUSTRY is busy sizing up its business prospects 
in the brand new year, checking such things as livestock numbers and sup- 
plies and prices of ingredients, it would be well, too, to consider the outlook 
from the end product end of the food production line. 

Here are some observations of a food chain executive which were pub- 
lished in a business outlook pamphlet issued by the First National Bank of 
Chicago. Franklin J. Lunding, chairman of the board of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
says that food will Continue to be a great bargain through the first half of 
1960 and probably beyond. ‘“‘However,” he says, “we do not expect food prices 
in the near future as much as they have in the past year, particu- 
larly for hogs . All in all, food prices in the first half of 1960 should av- 
re no higher than in the first half of 1959 and possibly somewhat lower. 
“This should lend support to consumer spending in general, as consumers 
will be in a position to make commitments without fear that their budget 
might be upset by rising food costs. The leveling of food prices at bargain 
quotations relative to other goods and services places food sales in a position 
to respond favorably to any rise in disposable personal income. There appears 
to be general agreement that such a rise is coming now that steel production 
has been resumed, On the assumption that there will be no major interrup- 
tions to production in the first half of 1960, disposable personal income might 
average approximately 5% higher than in the first half of 1959. 

‘Total sales of all retail food stores would be expected to show almost 
great an increase percentagewise. This contrasts with the forecast of a 
year ago when we predicted that food store sales would lag behind the growth 
in income, as they did.” 

This appraisal has both favorable and unfavorable implications for pro- 
ducers of meat, milk and eggs and the feed industry. On the favorable side, 
the prospect that the rise in food demand will parallel expected increases in 
consumer buying power should provide a solid base under the market for 
the products of animal agriculture. This bolstering effect perhaps could be 
felt more in these products than in many others, because whenever buyers 
have more to spend for groceries, they tend to spend a proportionately larger 
share for meat products 

On the unfavorable side of this forecast, of course, is the prospect for 
relatively low food prices, particularly where they are likely to reflect tightly 
squeezed margins for livestock and poultry producers. Some consolation can 
be found in applying the reasoning that income results from price times vol- 
ume, and that bigger volume can help remove some of the pinch on margins. 

The trick is to try to hold profitable margins while volume is increasing, 
and this appears to be a major challenge for the feed industry in the coming 
year. Manufacturers will have to be especially persuasive in educating cus- 
tomers about the follies of feeding so-called ‘“‘cheap” rations when end prod- 
uct prices are low. For emphasis, we want to underline one of the major 
points made by Dr. Charles Lewis in last week’s outlook issue of Feedstuffs: 

“To be certain, this is not a time for a gloomy, pessimistic attitude. On 
the contrary, it is a year for optimism. It is certainly a year for reemphasis, 
reevaluation and refinement of the old, although less dramatic, data. Cer- 
tainly, once the feed nutritionist does this, he can have an optimistic look 
at the new year. The challenge to produce meat, milk, eggs and poultry most 
efficiently is always the greatest during an era of low livestock and poultry 


. 


to decline 


er" 


as 


prices.” 
Not. only the nutritionist, but every member of the feed team, can help 


customers greatly if they will constantly keep this fact in mind. 
° (Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 85) 
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Taking the nation as a whole, formula feed manufacturing continued on 
the quiet side this week——but a spurt is expected at the outset of the new 
year. December’s volume in most regions was up to or above that of the 
same month a year earlier and 1959 turned out to be a better year than many 
expected. With an exception here and there, manufacturers turned out more 
feed in 1959 than they did in 1958. The U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that manufacturers who deal largely in range feeds said volume had 
fallen off sharply and mild weather and lack of snow was partly responsible 
since this weather situ:.tion allowed cattle to forage on ranges. Feed ingredi- 
ent trading continued slow. Because of this dullness, little if any feed price 
changes were expected. USDA said the wholesale feed price index slipped 
from 82.4 last week to 82.1 this week. The feed grain index at 64.8 this week 
was 1.1 points above a week ago and 1.6 points above a year ago. Another dip 


| was taken by the hog-corn ratio. Based on Chicago prices, the ratio this week 





was 10.5, compared with 10.7 a week earlier and 16.3 a year ago. (Ingredient 
markets in detail on pages 86-88.) 


Northwest 


Feed manufacturers in this region 
are winding up 1959 with sales vol- 
umes for the year running up to 15% 
ahead of 1958. 

And for most, December’s busi- 
ness was ahead of that recorded dur- 
ing the same month a year earlier. 
The outlook for January looks good, 
with greatest optimism focused on 
the early weeks of the month. A ta- | 
pering off may follow in the last half 
of the month. 

December’s business was good 
enough for one manufacturer to top | 
the previous monthly record set in | 
December of 1958. January’s volume 
is expected to be at about the same 
level as was seen in January of 1958, 
which was considered very good. 

While some said their mills 
were not rushed at year’s end 
to the extent that prevailed a year 
ago, others said they were swamped 
with orders and had enough on hand 
to carry them well into January. In 
some cases dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ salesmen were pushing hard at 
year’s end to meet or better quotas. 
Still, it was reported that farmers 
were not booking some feeds ahead 
like they did last year in December. 

As has been the case from week 
to week during recent months, dairy 
and cattle feeds are moving the best. 
Hog feeds are doing fairly well. Tur- 
key starter business is picking up, 
but poultry feeds in general are mov- 
ing slowly. 


| high millfeed formulas may carry 
prices as much as $3 ton lower. Some 
lists may even go out unchanged. 


Northeast 


It was a disappointing year for 
formula feed manufacturers in this 
region. While in other sections of the 
nation the industry enjoyed pretty 
good business in 1959, this area 
“dragged its toes.” 

Feed manufacturers were hard hit 
by the migration of some of the 
| broiler and egg business to southern 
| states. 

Another factor in the decline was 
the reduced number of cattle on feed 
| compared with a year earlier. Farm- 
ers, a trade spokesman said, just 
won't put high-priced cattle in their 
pastures. Although cattle prices are 
off now, they had been high. 

The sales pattern in the latest 
week remained unchanged. Dairy 
feeds, and especially egg mashes 
among the poultry feeds, accounted 
for the bulk of the turnover. The 
trade looks for a comeback in broil- 
er feeds about the end of January. 
It won't be long now until starting 
feeds for chickens begin to move. 
A spokesman said, “It’s not big ton- 
nage but it’s good tonnage.” 

Eggs were steady and milk held un- 
changed, but broiler prices were 
strung out “all over the lot.” Prices 
in the East ranged from 16@20¢ lb. 

The ingredient market didn’t do 
much during the week, with the ex- 
ception of grains which tilted high- 
er. 


Southwest 


Southwest formula feed mills are 
not generally swamped with orders 
this week, but formula feed business 
seems to have a little better tone 
than last week. Mills will run 3%-4 
days, depending, for the most part, 
on what labor contracts call for. 
Backlogs into next week will be more 
substantial than they were this week. 

Some mills are particularly busy 
this week because of sales pushes 
from salesmen trying to exceed year- 
end quotas. Other mills note that 
quite a bit of their volume is against 
earlier bookings which expire at year- 
end. Inventory re-building, also, may 
account for the slight pickup. 

Cattle feed seems to be the best- 
moving type of feed. Wintry weath- 
er over parts of the area helped stim- 
ulate range feeding this week. While 
hog feed movement is generally dis- 
appointing, it makes up a good share 
of the volume. This is also true to a 
lesser extent with laying rations. 

Dairy feeds are moving well. Broil- 
er feeds experience a fairly steady de- 
mand. 

Price lists for next week will car- 
ry mixed changes. High grain rations 
may be up as much as $1 ton, while 


Southeast 


With continued increase in broiler 
placements, broiler feed business in 
the Southeast is improving each week 
as well as other feeds. Movement of 
broilers to market at the end of last 
week and the first of this week were 
fairly good. Prices remained at 16@ 
16%¢ f.o.b. the farms. 

With fairly good buying interest 
from the west, oil meals in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley advanced $1@2 ton 
this week. Good demand for corn 
caused prices to advance as much as 
5¢ bu., with the deliveyed price be- 
ing $1.30 bu. at most Georgia points. 
Feed ingredient buyers have been 
fairly active in buying the January 
requirements of their major proteins 
and many oil mills report their posi- 
tion as being sold for the month. 
Processors of poultry by-products re- 
port their production, also, has been 
sold through the month of January. 

Production of citrus pulp in Flori- 
da is on the increase and the smaller 
processors who have no storage space 
have been forced to reduce their 
prices to get shipping instructions. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 
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Important Silage Preservative News: 


SILAGE - ZEST 


now built upon the most advanced 


silage preservative principle known 





SILAGE-ZEST 


Enzyme Silage Preservative 
Does These Things: 


®@ Preserves more protein 
and other nutrients than 
and natural ensiling 


® Retains as much as 21% 
more dry matter 

®@ improves flavor 
aroma 

® Reduces spoilage due to 
mold 

® Reduces fiber content of 
silage ® Makes wives happy by 


© Keeps better when ex- eliminating butyric fer- 
posed to air mentation odors 


®@ Reduces silo leakage 


® Takes much of risk out 
of grass silage making 


LABORATORY ANALYSIS SHOWS 
HIGHER NUTRIENT CONTENT IN 
SILAGE-ZEST PRESERVED GRASS* SILAGE 


Analysis (Dry Basis) 


SILAGE-ZEST 
TREATED UNTREATED 


. 26.1 
8.62 
3.33 


AT Or 
Acid Equivalent 


*Similar gains also shown for corn silage 








YOU CAN FORMULATE 
AND MARKET SILAGE-ZEST 


We Supply Concentrate 


We supply you with concentrate and the bags, also leaflets 
and other merchandising materials. You simply mix con- 
centrate with a cereal base such as wheat middlings and 


package. No special equipment necessary. 


Contact Us Today for Details 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street Chicago 22, Illinois 


Direct Replies to Lewis J. Stone Co., Inc. 
1 . New York, U.S.A. 











ENZYMES MORE EFFECTIVE THAN 
CHEMICAL METHODS OF 
PRESERVING GRASS AND CORN SILAGE 


Silage is produced by a natural fermentation process. Fermentation is 
produced first by the enzymes which are in the cells naturally; of second 
importance, by organisms in the material. Preservation is accomplished by 
the by-products of the sugars naturally occurring in the material and 
sugars produced by enzyme action on materials in the silage. Under ideal 
conditions, most materials will produce good silage. Unfortunately, the 
conditions under which silage is produced are subject to many variables 
and consequently silages vary greatly in quality. 


Silage-Zest is a fermentation of sugars under controlled conditions which 
produce these end preserving materials which can be added to silage as 
it is being made. The advantages are obvious. Preservation is accom- 
plished sooner and under controlled conditions. If this material is added 
at the outset instead of allowing unfavorable organisms to develop over 
the longer natural ensiling process, much improved silage will result. The 
same material will stimulate the growth of yeasts and allow the more favor- 
able reactions to take place without the ill effects by the older method. 


Silage-Zest has been most successful and has resulted in the production of 
excellent silage whether it be grass, corn or other grains. Thus, we have 
here a material, which, when added at the outset of ensiling, produces 
more uniform silage because standardized amounts of preservative are 
added instead of relying on varying amounts found when the old process 
of fermentation was allowed to take place. 


1 


NOW YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


Write today for actual samples of Silage-Zest 
treated and untreated grass silage. 


Canned at Silege- 
Zest Research 
Ferm and ready 
to rush to you 


in grass silage, the most difficult to make of all 
silages. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send me canned samples of Siloge- 
Zest treaied and untreated grass silage, 
without charge or obligation 


Address 


Post Office 
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Advisory Unit Urges 
Research on Forage 
Crop Coraposition 


WASHINGTON—Basic studies on 
the composition of forage crops were 
advised by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s feed and forage re- 
search and marketing advisory com- 
mittee at its annual meeting here. 

New knowledge on the physiologi- 
cally active constituents in forage 
crops is needed to furnish a basis for 
developing new and improved proc- 
esses and feed products, the commit- 
tee pointed out. It assigned top pri- 
ority in the utilization field to devel- 
opment of better understanding of 
the effects of processing on such 
beneficial factors in forages as those 
that produce estrogenic responses 
in livestock, stimulate growth, in- 
crecse milk production and prevent 
such disorders as “white muscle” and 
“crazy chick” disease of poultry. The 
study would be concerned also with 
such unwanted components as those 
that cause fescue foot of cattle, con- 
tribute to ruminant bloat, cause ex- 
cessive salivation and inhibit animal 
growth. 

In the field of marketing research, 
an important need is for more em- 
phasis on the protection of stored 
feed and feed grains against insect 
damage, the committee said. The feed 
industry requires effective control 
methods that cope with destructive 
insects without leaving chemical resi- 
dues. Also important is research to 
develop improved methods of testing 
the quality of feeds, seeds, and grains. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the commit- 
tee is composed of national authori- 
ties on feed and forage. Its detailed 
recommendations for feed and forage 
research will be submitted formally 
to the department soon. Copies of 
this report will be available from the 
committee’s executive secretary, 
Marshall J. Goss, office of the admin- 
istrator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dr. Roland M. Bethke, vice presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and committee chairman, pre- 
sided. 

Other committee members who at- 
tended were: Dr. Herbert R. Al- 
brecht, director of the division of ag- 
ricultural extension, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park; 
H. M. Blackhurst, manager of the 
Utah Poultry & Farmers Coopera- 
tive, Salt Lake City; Joseph Chris- 
man, executive vice president of the 
American Dehydrators Assn., Kansas 
City; Dr. T. S. Hamilton, associate 
director of the Illinois Agricultural 


Experiment Station, Urbana; Roe 
McDanolds, dairy producer, North 
Haverhill, N.H.; Russell Pierson 


(committee vice chairman), manager 
of the seed division at the Nichols 
Seed & Fertilizer Co., Oklahoma City; 
Wayne Rogler, beef feeder, Matfield 
Green, Kansas, and J. W. Stiles, di- 
rector of research for the Cooperative 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, 
N.Y 


Elected to ADM Board 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert W. Aus- 
tin, Harvard University professor, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., ac- 
cording to Thomas L. Daniels, chair- 
man of the board. 

A member of the faculty of the 
Advanced Management Program, 
Prof. Austin has been a professor at 
Harvard's graduate school of busi- 
ness administration since 1953. He is 
a specialist in the fields of corporate 
law, food and drug law, anti-trust 
law, pricing, distribution, advertising, 
trade association and basing point 
problems. 








ONE IN EIGHT NOW 
ON FARMS IN U.S. 


WASHINGTON—Only one in eight 
persons now lives on the farm com- 
pared with one in six in 1950 and one 
in three 560 years ago, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Since 1950, the farm population has 
decreased by 3.9 million or 15.5%. 

Today's farm population is 21.2 
million, compared with 25.1 million in 
1950. 

These are high points in a report 
presenting estimates of the farm pop- 
ulation prepared cooperatively by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment cf Commerce and the 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


GMI Names Livestock 


Production Associate 


INDIANOLA, IOWA—Darwin 
Stolte, Chamberlain, S.D., has been 
appointed livestock production asso- 
ciate at the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., re- 
search farm here, 
a announced Dr. H. 

Ernest Bechtel, di- 
rector of research 
for the Larro 
Sure-Feed divi- 
9 sion. 





"handle a major 
“>. portion of the di- 
see: = vision’s livestock 
Darwin Stelte = -ervice work, field 
trips, sales schools, dealer meetings 
and correspondence. He will prepare 
materials for use in initiating new 
feeds and feeding programs and will 
prepare promotional materials on 
feeds for four-footed animals. 

In addition to these duties, Mr. 
Stolte, in the newly-created research 
post, will serve as the feed division’s 
authority on livestock production 
matters. 

Mr. Stolte got his degree in ani- 
mal nutrition at South Dakota State 
College in Brookings. He worked, for 
a time, as assistant swine nutrition- 
ist at the research center of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., in Terre Haute, 
Ind. Earlier, he had worked as assist- 
ant instructor and as lab assistant 
at Brookings. 





I 








Cincinnati Board of 


Trade Elects Officers 


CINCINNATI — FE. P. Henderson, 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., has been re- 
elected president of the Cincinnati 
Board of Trade. 

Other officers for the coming year 

are: Robert Lee Early, Early & Dan- 
iel Co., first vice president; Elmer 
H. Heile, Cincinnati Hay & Grain Co., 
second .vice president; Raymond 
Fledderman, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., secretary, and Donald Speake, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., treasurer. 
Roy E. Rife continues as general 
manager. 
On the board of directors for three- 
year terms are M. W. McGrath, 
Early & Daniel Co.; John F. Young, 
John F. Young Co.; Joseph Burger, 
Ralston Purina Co., Mr. Fledderman 
and Mr. Speake. 


Illinois Feed, Poultry 
’60 Meeting Date Set 


CHICAGO — The 1960 joint con- 
vention of the Illinois Feed Assn.- 
Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion will be held Nov. 2-3, according 
to the planning committee for the 
two associations. 

The Springfield Armory will be the 
location for the meeting of some 700 
feed dealers, feed manufacturers and 
poultry dealers, the committee an- 
nounced. 
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FEED FIRM INCORPORATED 


ORLAND, CAL.—Capay Feeds has 
been incorporated here to manufac- 








ture feed products. 


Dock Trouble Ends; 
Millfeeds Weaker 


Workers and ship owners on the 
Gulf Coast settled their differences 
before the Dec. 27 “cooling off” dead- 
line, and this agreement was report- 
ed by ingredient traders to have had 
a weakening influence on the millfeed 
market, just as the possibility that 
the strike trouble wouldn’t be settled 
strengthened millfeeds a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Now that continuation of dock ac- 
tivity is assured flour mills are going 
| ahead with production plans to meet 
export demand—and that, of course, 
means an adequate to ample supply 
of millfeeds. 

This week’s millfeed price trend 
was an about-face compared with 
last week’s strong tone. Prices leaned 
toward weakness in spite of the fact 
that millfeed production at the na- 
tion’s main flour producing centers 
fell to 72,700 tons this week compared 
with 94,800 tons the week before. 
The main reason for this production 
difference was the holiday-shortened 
running time. 

Supplies at the Minneapolis market 
were quite tight for nearby ship- 
ment, but liberal amounts were avail- 
able for next week, according to a 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Southwest markets were 
reported weaker than those in the 
Northwest. This is a logical develop- 
ment since the Southwest would be 
affected more by the settlement be- 
tween dock workers and shippers. 

Millfeeds at Chicago suffered from 
slow holiday trading and although 
mill running time was down, it was 
not enough to offset the slow buying. 

At Minneapolis, bulk bran was 
quoted at $36 ton, $1 under last week, 
and standard middling at $37.50 ton, 
bulk, Minneapolis were $3 under a 
week ago. At Kansas City, bran closed 
$2.50 ton under last week and mid- 
dlings dropped nearly $5. Standard 
bran was quoted at Chicago $1@1.50 
under last week, and standard mid- 
dlings were priced $3@4 under a week 
earlier. Millfeed price levels at Buf- 
falo continued below the West despite 
a backdown of western prices on set- 
tlement of the Gulf Coast labor situa- 
tion. Bran and middlings ended the 
week unchanged. 

Labor disagreements were ironed 
out on eastern docks ahead of the 
Gulf settlement. 


PAMCO Consolidates 


Its Manufacturing 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA — Productive 
Acres Manufacturing Co. (PAMCO) 
consolidated its manufacturing oper- 
ations in the new Oskaloosa plant, 
closing the original parent plant at 
Keota over the holidays. 

Along with the announcement of 
the consolidation, Harold S. Palmer, 
PAMCO president, said a second 
shift of workers will be started to 
boost output to keep pace with the 
backlog of orders. 

The new department for making 
and assembling hydraulic feed load- 
ers and unloaders will be located 
along the south side of the factory. 
PAMCO also has started a new op- 
eration in manufacturing heavy steel 
truck bodies for use in general con- 
struction work. 


Elevator Restored 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Port 
of Bellingham grain elevator will be 
back in operation soon, Clarence 
Beal, manager, announces. 








await completion of minor repairs to 
the structure and 











R. EB. Burket 


L. D. Daily 


Central Soya Reports 


Two Grain Promotions 


FORT WAYNE — Two promotions 
on its Chicago cash grain staff have 
been announced by Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne. 

Loren D. Daily has been named 
manager of Chicago grain operations 
and Richard E. Burket has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 

Their duties will include buying 
soybeans for the company’s chemurgy 
division plant, the merchandising of 
grain through Elevator “A” and the 
river elevators at Lockport and Sen- 
eca, Ill., and other activities associ- 
ated with Central Soya’s cash grain 
merchandising business in the Chi- 
cago area. 

Mr. Daily joined Central Soya’s 
chemurgy division in 1956 and has 
been acting manager of Chicago 
grain operations for the past sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Burket has been assistant 
manager of the Central Grain Co. in 
Minneapolis for almost two years 
and prior to that was manager of 
soybean oil and meal sales at Cen- 
tral Soya’s Chattanooga, Tenn., 
plant. 
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Program Plans Made 


For Delmarva Regional 
Poultry Meeting Jan. 6 


NEWARK, DEL.—Poultrymen at- 
tending the Delmarva Regional Poul- 
try Meeting will be told that the 
poultry business needs more action 
and less talk. 

Ray Lloyd, associate extension 
poultryman, University of Delaware, 
has announced details of the pro- 
gram, set for Jan. 6, at the Centen- 
ary Methodist Church, Laurel, Del. 
He said one of the highlights will 
be W. T. McAllister’s talk entitled, 
“Let’s Get It Done Now.” The talk 
will deal with the latest information 
from recent surveys of the Delmarva 
broiler situation. Mr. McAllister is 


Another highlight of the morning 
program will be “What I Would Do 
if I Were in Charge of Your Disease 
Program” by Dr. Morris Cover, chair- 
man of the department of animal 
and poultry industry, University of 
Delaware. 

Dr. John Snyder, director of re- 
search, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., will be on the afternoon pro- 
gram speaking on “Nutrition and Its 
Effect on Poultry Health.” 

Fred Masterson, editor of Broiler 
Growing, Mount Morris, IIL, is also 
on the afternoon program with a 
talk entitled, “Keeping an Ear to the 
Ground.” 

After registration, which begins at 
8:45 a.m., there will be a series of 


Mr. Lloyd said the annual affair is 
sponsored by the Delaware Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Tri-County Poul- 











HOG PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 





ing an interest in livestock and grain 
marketing: 
@ The 11% cut in the spring pig crop 
can come only if the indicated reduc- 
tion in farrowings materializes and 
if the number of pigs per litter is 
near the 10-year average (1948-57) 
of 6.7. Some allowance in the Crop 
Reporting Board’s estimate is made 
for a pigs-per-litter figure larger than 
the 1948-57 average because in 1958 
and 1959 this number was above 7 
for the 6.98 average recorded 
or the 1959 fall crop. 
@ Feedstuffs was told that since the 
first of the pig crop estimates came 
t in December of 1953 all of the 
estimates have been correct in their 


actual result. And when a 2% cut 
was seen, the actual reduction was 
5.1%. 

An economist said these variations 
lead him to believe the 1960 spring 
crop will be under the 1959 spring 
crop within a range of from 7 to 15%. 
@The future of beef cattle prices 
must be considered in making a pre- 
diction of what might happen to hog 
prices. Reports from farmers on 
breeding intentions for the spring of 
1960 indicate 7,310,000 sows to far- 
row. These intentions put the 1960 
situation in line with that of 1958 
when spring farrowings were only 
2% greater than that predicted for 
spring of 1960. But 1958 was an 
especially good year for beef pro- 
ducers. And since cattle and hog 
prices seem to work together, the 
expected continuation of cattle 
prices at a lower level than was seen 
in 1958 would tend to hold down hog 
prices somewhat. The catch here is 
that the 1960 outlook report on cattle 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in November was based 
to some extent on “a very large 
slaughter of hogs.” 

@ Farmers who take the USDA’s pig 
crop estimate seriously still have time 
to readjust their breeding plans to 
take advantage of the indicated in- 
crease in hog prices. This is just an 
outside possibility, but if enough pro- 
ducers readjusted their breeding in- 
tentions their actions would signifi- 
cantly alter the degree of pig crop 
reduction. 

@ Although the spring pig crop ac- 
counts for a larger share of a year’s 
total swine production than the fall 
crop, the difference is not so great as 
it once was. The 1959 spring pig crop 
at 58.6 million was up 12% from 1958 
and the fall crop of 43 million was up 
2%. The 1948-57 spring crop average 
was 54.5 million and the 10-year fall 
crop average was 35.6 million. 

There are indications that while 
the spring crop is being farrowed, 
slaughtering of fall crop pigs will still 
be above that of 1959. But there are 
some who believe the excess will 
steadily decline so that by June 
slaughter should be down around the 
1959 level. It could be that for the 
year as a whole hog slaughter will be 
much the same as in 1959. 


Price Warning 
Kenneth Egertson, University of 
Minnesota extension livestock spécial- 
ist, notes that hog men, to some ex- 
tent, have heeded economists’ warn- 


there is a reduction in spring farrow- 

Mr. Egertson emphasizes that 
spring pig crop estimates are based 
on intentions—not actual supplies. It 
is still possible that a cut in farrow- 
ings as great as 12% will not occur 
next spring. 





Sows Farrowing, Spring, 1959 and 1960; and Pigs Saved, 
Fall, 1958 and 1959 


Spring (December thru May) 


State and division 


uv. $s 8,282 


7,310 


——— ——Pigs saved——— 
Fall (June thru November) 
1960 as 


% of 19597 1958 


~ 
NN@ooewe 


nse 


88 42,163 


*Number indicated to farrow from breeding intentions reports. 


+Percentages based on unrounded numbers. 


For the first half of the new year, 
hog slaughter is expected to continue 
above a year earlier. In fact, says 
Mr. Egertson, the largest slaughter 
increase of 1960 will be in January 
and February. The reason for this 
prediction lies in the farrowing pat- 
tern of 1959. 

Here’s what has happened, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Egertson: 

Between June and late August, 
farrowings were 7% above a year 
earlier. But in the September-Novem- 


a 9% jump had been predicted. Rea- 
son for the lower number of fall far- 
rowings was lower expected slaughter 
prices and fewer pigs saved per litter. 

Also, fewer gilts will be held back 
for breeding this winter. 

As a result of all the trends, 
slaughtering will be heavy through 
the winter and prices aren't expected 
to go up much until April, when 
lighter supplies of late fall pigs be- 
gin to reach market. 

What happens in the last half of 
1960, says Mr. Egertson, will depend 
on the actual size of the spring pig 
crop. If spring farrowings are as low 





south central, 9%, and western states, 
up 12%. 

The number of farrowing in 
the fall of 1959 is estimated at 6,- 
168,000 head, 5% more than farrowed 
in the fall of 1958 and 16% above 
average. Fall farrowings were 3 per- 
centage points less than indicated by 
farmers’ reports on breeding inten- 
tions last June. The 1959 fall farrow- 
ing by regions as per cent of 1958 
and intentions as reported last June 
are as follows: North Atlantic, 105% 
now and 106% last June; east north 
central, 103% and 104%; west north 
central, 104 and 109; south Atlantic, 
106 and 110; south central, 112 and 
114, and West 112 and 110. 

Pigs saved per litter averaged 6.98 
as compared with the record high of 
7.17 pigs per litter in the fall of 1958. 
Decreases in average litter size were 
reported in the east north central, 
west north central, south Atlantic, 
and south central regions. Litter size 
remained unchanged in the north At- 
lantic states and showed a small in- 
crease in the West. 

Compared with a year earlier, 1959 
fall farrowings were relatively larger 
in June and July and relatively small 
er in August, September, October 
and November. The percentages of 
sows farrowing by months during the 
fall of 1959 as compared with those 
for the fall of 1958 are as follows: 
June 15.5 and 14.0, July 16.0 and 15.4, 
August 23.1 and 23.8, September 25.4 
and 25.6, October 13.2 and 14.0 and 
November 6.8 and 7.2. 

1959 spring pig crop up 12%: The 
1959 spring pig crop is estimated at 
58,607,000 pigs, 12% above 1958. A 
total of 8,282,000 sows farrowed in 
the spring of 1959, compared with 7,- 
428,000 during the same period a year 
earlier. Pigs saved per litter at 7.07 
was the second highest on record for 
the spring crop, being exceeded only 
by the 7.12 pigs saved per litter in 
the spring of 1957. 

Annual pig crop 8% larger: Spring 
and fall pig crops combined for 1959 
are estimated at 101,636,000 head, 8% 
more than the 94,499,000 head in 1958. 
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For the 10-year period (1948-57) the 
average pig crop totaled 90,186,000 
head. 


1960 spring intentions down 12%: 
Reports from farmers on breeding in- 
tentions for the spring of 1960 indi- 
cate 7,310,000 sows to farrow (Decem- 
ber 1959 through May 1960). This 
would be 12% less than a year ear- 
lier; 2% below 1958 and 10% below 
the 1948-57 average. All regions of 
the country show a decline except the 
north Atlantic states which show a 
2% increase over 1959. Other re- 
gions and changes from 1959 are as 
follows: West north central, down 
15%; east north central, south At- 
lantic and south central, all down 
9%, and West, down 7%. 

If intentions for spring farrowings 
materialize and the number of pigs 
saved per litter equals the average, 
with an allowance for trend, the 1960 
spring crop would be 11% smaiier 
than a year earlier. 

Selected corn belt states: The num- 
ber of sows intended to farrow in 10 
of the corn belt states in the spring 
of 1960 is expected to be 13% less 
than a year earlier. These states are 
Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas. These 10 
states accounted for 74% of the 1959 
U.S. spring pig crop. 

Present intentions indicate de- 
creases in both the winter (December- 
February) and spring (March-May) 
quarters. The number of sows expect- 
ed to farrow during the months of 
December, January and February 
totals 1,820,000 head, 15% less than 
the 2,149,000 farrowed during this 
period a year earlier. The 3,500,000 
head intended for farrowing in March, 
April and May of 1960 for the above 
states are 11%, or 433,000 head, less 
than the 3,933,000 sows farrowing in 
these months in 1959. 

The Dec. 1 survey shows consid- 
erably fewer farrowings intended 
during the winter months (Decem- 
ber, January and February) than 
were intended in September. There 
was a gradual downward trend in 
hog prices during 1959 with the ex- 
ception of an upswing for a short 
period in late August. In mid-Novem- 
ber prices received by farmers for 
hogs averaged $12.20 per cwt., down 
$5.70 from a year earlier. Marketings 
of all hogs and of sows have been 
relatively large in recent weeks. 

In the above 10 states the number 
of sows farrowing in the fall of 1959 
totaled 4,418,000 head, 3% more than 
in the fall of 1958. This is about the 
same number as was indicated by 
farmers’ reports Sept. 1. Sows far- 
rowing during June, July and August 
totaled 2,419,000 head, 5% more than 
in 1958. The number farrowing dur- 
ing September, October and Novem- 
ber totaled 1,999,000 head, up 2% 
from the 1,961,000 head in 1958. 

All hogs in 9 states unchanged: The 

number of all hogs and pigs on farms 
Dec. 1 in 9 of the corn belt states 
for which comparable data are avail- 
able totaled 41,470,000 head, about 
the same as the 41,484,000 on hand 
a year earlier. Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas showed an increase in inven- 
tories while Indiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota registered 
a decrease. 
The number of all hogs reported on 
Nebraska farms remained unchanged 
from the previous year. Hogs and pigs 
six months old and over for the nine 
states totaled 15,387,000 as compared 
with 15,342,000 as of Dec. 1, 1958. The 
number under six months of age at 
26,083,000 head compared with 26,- 
142,000 a year earlier. 





MILL EXPANDED 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Waud 
Bowers of Bowers Feed here, has 
announced he has nearly completed 
his mill expansion program. He will 
be able to crack, crimp or grind 
grain, then blend it with Bowers’ 
Booster proteins, making the finished 
product into meal or pellets, in bags 
or in bulk. When completed, the re- 
vamped installation will feature a 
drive-through feed store. 





— 
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Proposed Changes 
In Grain Storage 
Agreement Stated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Political digging 
for pay dirt in 1959 has made the 
terms of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement an object of great sensi- 
tivity among officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and after 
many years of cooperation with the 
department in the expansion of stor- 
age facilities, the grain trade now 
finds itself in a serious defensive posi- 
tion concerning rates for storage of 
loan default grain. The trade is cur- 
rently considering the changes pro- 
posed by USDA preparatory to an- 
other meeting in Washington Jan. 20- 
21 when rates will be on the agenda. 

Additionally, USDA is asking for a 
tightening of storage conditions in 
the new agreement. 

The attacks on storage payments 
come from Democratic congressional 
sources. The core of the problem 
is one of expanding surpluses which 
have accumulated under farm legis- 
lation spawned in the farm depres- 
sion days by a Democratic Congress 
and which the present Democratic 
majority in Congress has refused to 
amend 

Brannan Blamed 

The structure on which the admin- 
istration wishes to make changes is 
one which is a heritage from the pre- 
vious Democratic rule of USDA. 
Significant in this picture was 
Charles Brannan, former secretary of 
agriculture, when he juggled the 
books in 1951 and refused to apply 
acreage controls on wheat when vir- 
tually everyone at the workshop level 
shook their heads in dismay. 

The Brannan decision not to con- 
trol wheat acreage was the prelude 
to the entire overproduction problem. 

The issue is not one of cents per 
bushel per year, but one of too many 
bushels. Furthermore, the old UGSA 
rate structure was woven around the 
Democratic distrust of the private 
grain trade to insure that govern- 
ment default grain got a “Tiffany” 
type of treatment which ordinarily 
would never be applied in the nor- 
mal course of storage for private 
customers. 

Rates could, and probably would, 
be lower if the government would 
adapt itself to normal commercial 
practices rather than attempting to 
insure to the last wheat berry that 
its loan default stocks were main- 
tained in their virginal harvest con- 
dition. 

However, defending the USDA ap- 
proach, some regional officers of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. say that in 
many of the suggested changes the 
purpose is merely to insure and main- 


tain good housekeeping conditions on 
the part of warehousemen. 
The document offered the ware- 


housemen at a meeting here Dec. 17- 
18 reflects many changes from the old 
(Turn to STORAGE AGREEMENT, page 90) 





TEREPHTHALIC ACID 
SHIPMENT SEIZED 


DES MOINES—The Food and 
Drug Administration has seized an- 
other shipment of terephthalic acid 
on grounds it is a “new drug” mar- 
keted without benefit of an effective 
new drug application, according to a 
monthly news bulletin issued by the 
Animal! Health Institute. 

FDA considers TPA cleared cnly for 
investigational use in potentiating 
antibiotics at this time. 

The latest seizure was a shipment 
of Vineland Poultry Laboratories, 
Vineland, N.J., to Springdale (Ark.) 
Veterinary Supply. 








Purina Devotes Ads 
To Poultry Cause 


ST. LOUIS—Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, devoted a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign to help clarify 
for the public the confusion created 
by the government's order to discon- 
tinue the use of stilbestrol in capon- 
ette production. 

While consumer skepticism was re- 
flected in lagging broiler buying in 
some parts of the country, Purina 
used television time and newspaper 
space to repeat statements from True 
D. Morse, acting secretary of agri- 
culture, assuring the public that all 
poultry meat grown with stilbestrol 
treatment has been removed from 
store shelves. 

J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina vice 
president, said three television net- 
work shows sponsored by the com- 
pany’s Ralston division carried spe- 
cial bulletins on the broiler situation 
Dec. 19. Ads with the headline, “You 
can enjoy chicken with full confi- 
dence,” appeared Dec. 17-18 in news- 
papers published in 25 of the nation’s 
largest cities. 

The newspaper ads pointed out 
that: Not more than 1% of the na- 
tion's chickens have ever received 
stilbestrol, the treated birds have 
been purchased by USDA and re- 
moved from the market and “consum- 
ers can continue to buy regular broil- 
ers, fryers, roasting chickens and ca- 
pons with the knowledge that they 
have not been treated with diethyl- 
stilbestrol.” 





California Feed Group 


Secretary Resigns 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—John Gil- 
more has resigned as secretary of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Jack W. Flammer, president, 
announces. 

Mr. Gilmore “has had 4. opportu- 
nity offered him that he couidn’t turn 
down, and one which this association 
could not equal,” Mr. Flammer ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Gilmore will stay on at the 
Sacramento office until Jan. 31 and 
also has been invited to attend the 
association’s convention in April in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Flammer praised Mr. Gilmore 
for his “efficient and faithful” service 
as secretary of the association. 

The association now is seeking a 
replacement for Mr. Gilmore. Inter- 
ested persons may contact Mr. Flam- 
mer at the association offices, Blue 
Anchor Building, 1400 10th St., in 
Sacramento. 


<i 


R. A. Case, General 


Mills Executive, Dies 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Richard A. 
Case, 47, president of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, died recently at Ken- 
tucky Baptist Hospital. 

Mr. Case, a General Mills, Inc., ex- 
ecutive, was in his second term as 
president of the board. 

He began working for General Mills 
in 1936. He was assistant grain ex- 
ecutive and feed sales manager of the 
southeastern division of the company. 
He was also president of the Louisville 
Feed Club. 
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Pigs and Politics 


WASHINGTON—Let the hogs eat 
corn. 

That is the conclusion coming from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
this week after reflecting on the 11% 
decline in swine production now in- 
dicated for the spring pig crop. 

This report spread big smiles across 
Republican faces because it indicates 
that the hog price slide may be 
checked in 1960. 

As this reporter has noted previ- 
ously, USDA policy has been designed 
to encourage a cutback from any 
further pig output expansion in the 
December-February period so that 
there would not be dangerously low 
hog prices next fall on the eve of the 
national elections. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has urged farmers to slow down far- 
rowings, and perhaps this urging 
helped. 

Also, Walter C. Berger, director of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
has consistently advocated that the 
swine farmer can now feed out his 
huge corn surplus to his animals this 
year and get maximum prices for his 
corn—rather than look to federal gov- 
ernment price support programs for 
his pay dirt. 

Last week’s pig crop report draws 
into this news item the attitude of 
Mr. Berger, who has consistently told 
this reporter that the only way the 
corn surplus can be removed is 
through feeding of reasonably priced 
corn to swine or poultry, and that the 
corn price support should not be at 
such a high level as to produce more 
feed grains than can be disposed of 
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COMMENT 









through end products at fair prices. 

But now, the Berger theory poses a 
cross-purpose. 

Is it not now possible that USDA 
will choose to hold back the soybean 
crop at high or strong meal prices 
through its administrative device to 
force larger farm feeding of corn? 


USDA may accomplish this goal 
through announcement of a re-seal 
program for old crop soybeans—but 
not before the March announcement 
of soybean farm planting intentions 
and a rejection of offers on beans 
from soybean stocks except at a price 
which leads the market up. 

Basically, what must be seen here 
now is the attitude of the administra- 
tion, which wants to hold hog prices 
higher and, apparently, already has 
accomplished that goal. 

The administration’s next step 
would be to keep soymeal prices firm 
to strong so that the swine industry 
will feed out a maximum amount of 
corn this year—corn which is now 
held back on the farms. This attitude 
would make for firm prices across the 
board—smaller farm deliveries of corn 
and a tight sales attitude of CSS on 
soybean sales to processors. 

Next must come the testing ground 
on soyoil when Congress re-convenes. 

Few persons will consent that an 
oil donation program is sensible, but 
any outlet for the prospective crush 
of soybeans will make for a huge 
amount of soyoil and Congress will 
press for any distribution. Politicians 
of Congress will plead and press for 
soyoil donation. And since this is a 
political year, USDA will reluctantly 
go along with a donation program. 
(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 90) 





Orderly Marketing of 
Canadian Hogs Urged 


OTTAWA—An appeal for orderly 
marketing of hogs has been made by 
Homer J. Maybee, associate director, 
livestock division, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in advance of the 
changeover in government price sup- 
port policy from direct purchases to 
deficiency payments. 

Mr. Maybee warned against a last 
minute rush in marketing by produc- 
ers wanting to beat the Jan. 9 change- 
over deadline. This action, he said, 
would boomerang on the producers. 
Clogging the market would mean de- 
layed slaughter, delayed settlement 
and unnecessary shrinkage. It also 
would probably create an over-sup- 
ply of underweight hogs. Lightweight 
hogs are subject to a discount of at 
least $3.50 cwt. below the price paid 
for grade A’s, he said. 

Even if the price does fall when the 
deficiency payment plan goes into 
effect, the farmer will still gain by 
selling his hogs at market weight by 
getting a better price from the pack- 
er, getting a government premium 
on A and B grades and being eligible 
for the deficiency payment on A and 
B grade hogs. 

The present offer-to-purchase pro- 
gram will take in all hogs marketed 
up to and including Jan. 9. The defi- 
ciency payment system will affect all 
hogs marketed cn and after Jan. 11. 


New Toukk Firm Adds 


Broiler, Egg Setups 


CENTER, TEXAS—In what is de- 
scribed as “one of the largest trans- 
actions in the history of the east 
Texas broiler industry,” Centex Poul- 
try Co. here has acquired the entire 
broiler and egg operations of J. Lloyd 
Wood Feed, Tenaha. 

Poultry & Eggs Weekly reported 
that Centex—a consolidation of the 
Gene Biddle Feed Co., Center, and 
Tenaha (Texas) Feed Co.—accom- 
plished the acquisition through a 
lease and purchase agreement with 
Wood Feed. The transaction includes 
retail feed store facilities, a hatchery, 
laying and breeder flocks and broiler 
production facilities. The newspaper 
said the combined companies will 
have approximately 500,000 broilers 
on feed. 

Gene Biddle, Centex president, said 
the expanded facilities “will permit 
an integrated operation to meet com- 
petitive demands, especially since our 
new company is allied in ownership 
with East Texas Milling Co., Center, 
manufacturer of Centex Feeds.” Mr. 
Biddle and Mr. LaFitte, Centex vice 
president, own East Texas Milling. 

Headquarters for the new firm will 
be at the former Wood Feed store in 
Tenaha. Active management will be 
under the direction of Ray Edwin, 
executive vice president. G. E. Cucu- 
lic is secretary-treasurer. 


ain 


Cancels Sales Contract 


On Southland Packers 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Chat- 
tanooga Boiler & Tank Co. has an- 
nounced the cancellation of its con- 
tract with Chase Bag Co. which gave 
Chase the exclusive sales rights to 
Southland Packers manufactured by 
the Chattanooga firm. 

Until the appointment of a new 
sales agency, the announcement said, 
customers and prospective customers 
are to contact Chattanooga Boiler & 
Tank Co. for new packers and re- 
placement parts. The company said it 
will continue to manufacture the 
Southland line of packers for the fer- 
tilizer, feed and chemical industries. 


GRAIN DEALER DIES 
JOHNSON, VT.—Rollin O. Balch, 
67. who was a partner in C. H. Stearns 
& Son Co., grain dealers, died at his 
home here. 














USDA to Resume 
Purchase of Dried 
Whole Egg Solids 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
resumption of purchases of dried 
whole egg solids as a means of sta- 


program was terminated last Septem- 
ber when egg prices began their sea- 
sonal rise. In recent weeks prices to 
producers have fallen to relatively low 
levels. 

Purchases will be made with Sec- 
tion 32 surplus removal funds. The 
product bought will be made available 
to states for distribution to the school 
lunch program and to needy persons. 

First offerings under the program 
will be due Jan. 12 by 1 p.m. (EST), 
and purchases will be made weekly 
thereafter until further notice. The 
quantities to be bought weekly will 
depend on offering prices in relation 
to prevailing producer prices. The 
duration of the purchase program will 
depend on general market demands 
as reflected in producer prices in the 
weeks ahead, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

Inquiries regarding program details 
should be directed to the Poultry 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, USDA, Washington 25. 


<i 


Keith E. Morrison 


Receives Nomination 


ST. LOUIS—Keith E. Morrison, a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis since 1948, has been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
organization, announced Arnold E 
Schneider, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee. The election will be 
held Jan. 20. 

Mr. Morrison, now first vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
was born in St. Louis and attended 
St. Louis University’s School of Com- 
merce and Finance. He was employed 
by Ralston Purina Co. before becom- 
ing associated with Dixie Mills Co 
of East St. Louis, Ill, where he is 
now vice president in charge of sales. 

Nominations for other official 
posts are: First vice president, James 
W. Hogan, manager grain, grain 
products and merchandising depart- 
ment of Ralston Purina Co.; second 
vice president, Norvell D. Seele, pres- 
ident Service Grain Co. Directors 
nominated are D. F. Bidgood of Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; E. C. Seele of 
Union Starch and Refining Co., and 
S. W. Edwards of Uhimann Grain Co. 

The incumbent president is Kurt 
Horn of Continental Grain Co. 


_— 
—_ 


To Replace Elevator 


DAYTON, WASH.— Directors of 
the Columbia County Grain Growers 
have voted to replace the elevator de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

The facility will be a slip form 
concrete structure of about 500,000 
bu. capacity, according to Maurice 
Roe, manager. 

Minimum capacity of the new facil- 
ity will be 450,000 bu. with completion 
set for “sometime before the 1960 
harvest,” Mr. Roe added. 

The new elevator is expected to be 
similar to two completed in 1956 by 
the co-op at Huntsville and Long Sta- 
tion. These installations each have a 
capacity of 270,000 bu. 











Memphis Election 

MEMPHIS—The Memphis Board 
of Trade will hold its annual election 
Jan. 9 at the Hotel Peabody. 

Paul B. Mulroy of the Quaker Oats 
Co. is the retiring president. Seeking 
to step up from vice president to the 
presidency is Harry D. Tobias of the 
Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co. 

Arthur A. Williams is executive 
vice president. 
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Cargill, Inc., Plans 
$13 Million Building 


In Minneapolis Project | 
MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for a $2U- | 


million “package” of new downtown | 


construction — including a 16- floor 
Cargill Building of offices, a large 
motel, above-street plaza and restau- 
rant, new Northwestern § National 


bilizing egg prices to producers. The | B@nk services, rooftop garden and 


swimming pool, shopping arcade and 
1,000-car parking ramp—were an- 
nounced here Jan. 2. Work will be- 
gin in the fall of 1960, with occu- 
by 


The project was described 











spokesmen for Baker Properties, Inc., | 


its original planner, and Northwest- 
ern National Bank and Cargill, Inc., 
both major participants and future 
tenants. 

The group of structures, to sur- 
round a 500,000 sq. ft. office building 
planned at 7th St. and Marquette 
Ave., will connect by 
plaza to the Northwestern Bank, Mar- 
quette Bank and Roanoke buildings 
on the other three corners of that 
intersection. Arcades with 
also link the Cargill 
Building with a new motel and park- 
ing units for 1,000 cars. 

Leslie C. Park, president of Baker 


| Properties, said the 200-unit motel, 
| 15-17 terraced and balconied floors 
| costing more than $4 million, will be | 
| the only one of its kind in a down- | 
| town business section of any city in 
| the country. 


Mr. Park said the new center will 
attract nationwide attention because 
of its unique features. Chief of these 
he said, is the overhead arcade-res 
Accessible from the 
second-floor levels of each of the 7th 


| and Marquette buildings and by es- 
the million- | 


calator from the street, 
dollar plaza will be entirely glass- 
enclosed and topped with a $150,000 


| transparent glass and plastic dome 
| Auto traffic will flow unimpeded be- 


neath, he said, and foot traffic will be 
improved by the arcade above. 


| 
| 


an overhead | 


retail | 


The Cargill Building will rise on | 


land now under lease to the North- 
western National Bank. The bank’s 
present drive-in banking facilities on 
Marquette will be completely rebuilt 
and enlarged in the project. 


A new parking ramp, designed for | 


rapid self-service, will incorporate 

the area of the present ramp at 7th 

St. and 2nd Ave. (atop which will be 

the motel) and extend into the lower 
(Turn to CARGILL, page 89) 
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Chicago Exchange 
Officer Candidates 
Are Unopposed 


CHICAGO—When members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade cast their 
ballots in the regular annual clec- 
tion of officers Jan. 18 they will find 
no opposition to selections of the 
nominating committee for the posts 
of chairman of the board, vice chair- 
man and second vice chairman. This 
assures reelection of Clarence Row- 
land, Jr., of Engel & Co., as chair- 
man and election of James P. Reich- 
mann, broker, and William G. Ca- 
tron of Eckhart Milling Co., respec- 
tively, to the two other top spots 
on the ticket. 

Candidates for the five vacant di- 
rector posts are: William D. Flem- 
ing of Walston & Co., Inc.; John I 
Georgas of General Mills, Inc.; Al- 
fred H. Gruetzmacher, pit broker; 
Edmund J. O’Connor, O’Conner Grain 
Co.; William R. O’Donnell of Shear- 
son-Hammill & Co.; Ben Raskin of 
Rice Grain Co., and Gardinar B. Van 
Ness, Jr., of Thomson - McKinnon 
Co. Maynard F. Gamber of M. F. 
Gamber Co is unopposed to fill a 
one year tern as “recto. caused by 
a resignation 

There are three candidates for two 
vacancies on the nominating commit-- 
tee. They are William E. Cassellman 
of Ralston Purina Co.; Adam J. Rif- 
fel of A. J. Riffel & Co., and James 
F. Wade of Lamson Bros. & Co. 
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PILLSBORY “KOLL OF HONOR”—Paul Gerot (left), president of the Pills- 
bury Co. fecd division, stands with five division salesmen who were honored 
on the president’s “Roll of Honor” at the division's sales meeting. With Mr. 
Gerot, standing beside the portraits they received, are (left to right) LeMoine 
Fergesen, Atchison, Kansas, plant; Joseph Heaton, Clinton, Iowa, plant; H. E. 
Dunn, Nashville plant; C, D. Kapple, Ogden, Utah, branch, and Cecil Hayes, 


Nashville plant. 





ADM Vice President, 
Philip S. Duff, Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS — Retirement of 
Philip S. Duff from his positions as 
secretary, vice president and a direc- 
tor of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has 
been announced by John H. Daniels, 
ADM president 

Rodger L. Nordbye, ADM general 
counsel, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Duff effective Jan. 1, 
when Mr 
than 31 

Mr. Nordbye, formerly associated 
with the Minneapolis law firm of 
Faegre and Benson, joined ADM last 
July 1. He will continue as general 


as secretary 


years of service 


counsel in addition to his new duties | 


as secretary 

Mr. Duff joined ADM in 1928 as 
manager of flaxseed purchasing and 
remained in charge of that depart- 
ment until 1955. He was elected a di- 
rector of the company in 1929, sec- 
retary in 1943 and a vice president in 
1945. Prior to his association with 
ADM, Mr. Duff was manager of the 
flaxseed operations of Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis 

Mr. Duff also has been in charge of 


ADM'’s stockholder relations and for | 
|} a number of years was responsible 


for the company’s relations with 


financial and investment institutions. | 


He is president of the ADM Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Duff is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change 


Omaha Club to Hear 
FDA Control Discussion 


OMAHA—Effects of the Food and 
Drug Administration's controls on 
certain animal feeds will be aired at 
a meeting of the Omaha Feed Club 
Jan. 18 at the Town House. 

Featured speakers on a panel dis- 
cussion of FDA action as it affects 
cattle feeders will be Lloyd Larson, 
executive vice president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kan- 
sas City, and two officials of Eli Lilly 
& Co.—Dr. Charles Chappel, manag- 
er of agricultural product sales, and 
Paul Sanders, who has charge of ag- 
ricultural product control. 

The discussion will follow a 6 p.m. 
dinner. A press conference for the 
trio will precede the dinner 


in 





Joins Standard Feed 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Clay Ladd, 
Gainesville, has joined the staff of 
Standard Feed Mills, Inc., as assis- 
tant to the superintendent and gen- 
eral manager, according to T. B. 
Martin, owner of the firm. 

Prior to accepting his present posi- 
tion with Standard, Mr. Ladd was 
employed by Gainesville Milling Co. 
for about eight years. 


Duff left ADM after more | 


| Five Feed Division 
'Salesmen Honored at 


| Pillsbury Meeting 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—The 
first presentation of the president's 
| “Roll of Honor” was a highlight of 
the Pillsbury Co. feed division gen- 
eral sales meeting held here 

Five salesmen from the feed divi- 

| sion were selected for this honor 
Charter members of the Roll of Honor 
are LeMoine Fergesen, Atchison, Kan- 
sas, plant; Heaton, Clinton, 
Iowa, plant; H Dunn, Nashville 
plant; C. D. Kapple, Ogden, Utah, 
branch, and Hayes, Nashville 
plant. 

Selections were made on the basis 
of “territory development and man- 
agement, feed tonnage, credit admin- 
istration, loyalty and integrity and 
| administration of company-sponsored 

programs.” 
Persona! oil portraits were 
sented to each of the five men. The 
five portraits, draped in velvet and 
| standing on easels, set the stage for 

the presentation. After Paul Gerot, 
| president, had detailed each man’s 

qualifications and achievements with- 

out mentioning his name, Clarence 
| Bell, general sales manager, unveiled 
the man’s portrait. The award winner 
then came forward from the audience 
to stand beside his portrait 

LeMoine Fergesen joined the feed 
| division in 1955. After six months 

training at the Clinton plant, Mr 
| Fergesen moved to Atchison as a re- 
| sale man. He was promoted to terri- 

tory manager in 1956 
Joseph Heaton joined the feed divi- 
| sion in 1946. After a short time in 

the Clinton plant, Mr. Heaton was 

transferred to the sales department 
as a resale man. He was promoted to 
| territory manager in 1948 

H. E. Dunm’s service with Pillsbury 

and one of its predecessor divisions 
| goes back to 1929, when he joined Bal- 
lard & Ballard. Mr. Dunn has served 
in a number of company managerial 
posts, including manager of the 
Mobile and Birmingham, Ala., branch- 
es and in sales managerial posts out 
of the Louisville plant. He presently 
is territory manager at Gainesville 
Ga. 

Dick Kapple joined the feed division 
in 1952, after working in calculator 
sales. After several years in the 
Ogden office as a sales assistant, Mr 
Kapple was promoted to territory 
manager in 1954 

Ceci] Hayes joined the feed division 
in 1950. After training at the Clinton 
plant, Mr. Hayes was assigned to the 
North and South Carolina region. He 
is now territory manager for eastern 
North Carolina, working out of the 
Nashville plant 


Joseph 


Cecil 


pre- 


ti, 





WORK ON MILL BEGINS 
SHERIDAN, W YO .— Excavation 
has begun here for a new $100,000 
feed mill. The mill will produce feed 
for livestock and poultry, utilizing lo- 
cal grain primarily 
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Announces Plans for 


Production of New 
Small Pelleting Unit 


ROCKY FORD, COLO. — Produc- 
tion of a new small portable pelleting 
machine is expected to get under 
way fairly soon, according to the in- 
ventor, Francis H. Clute of Rocky 
Ford. 

Mr. Clute said that patent rights 
to the machine have been leased to 
the LaCrosse (Wis.) Trailer Co. The 
rights also have gone to the Mar- 
quette Corp., LaCrosse, he said, and 
both will manufacture and distribute 
the machine. Arrangements will be 
made with other manufacturers, also, 
to make the units, he indicated. 

The pelleting machines, Mr. Clute 
said, will pellet both green and dry 
materials and will be made in various 
sizes, including larger “commercial” 
units as well as small machines for 
farmers. Plans were indicated for 
both field and stationary machines. No 
steam is added with the machines, it 
was pointed out. but water is added 
when dry feeds are pelleted. 

“It will be possible for every farmer 
to own one because it’s a small item 
and won't cost much money,” the in- 
ventor said. 

Mr. Clute is with Francis H. Clute 
& Son, identified as a manufacturing, 
research and development firm. He is 
said to have been inventing various 
types of machinery for 25 years and 
to have been granted a number of 
patents. 

Almost continuous demonstrations 
of the pelleting machines for college 
personnel and others have been con- 
ducted, Mr. Clute said. He indicated 
that “more than 1,500 persons from 
all parts of the country have seen the 
unit during the past 60 days.” 

Most of the public attention has 
been given to the small, low-horse- 











Francis H. Clute is shown with his 
pelleting machine. This is a 8-ton-per- 
hour unit. 


power machines which it is said that 
farmers would use. However, Mr. 
Clute said he expected that a good 
deal of the manufacturing would be in 
larger machines, with many farmers 
preferring to go to feed mills to have 
pelleting done. “This will very much 
commercialize the processing of feed,” 
he said. 

The small machines are rated as 
producing either 1 or 3 tons of pellets 
per hour. Plans for the largest unit 
call for producing up to 10 tons per 
hour. 

Mr. Clute said that stationary units 
will be in production within the next 
90 days and a field model by spring. 


Units Described 
The smallest machine, to produce 
1 ton of pellets per hour, is described 
as being 8 in. in diameter, 27 in. long 
and requiring 5 h.p. to operate. 
“This will be good for the small 
(Turn to PELLETING UNIT, page 89) 








G.L.F. Describes New 
Pig and Poultry Feeds 


G.L.F. has completed its line of 


the formula includes cane sugar to 
appeal to the baby pig’s sweet tooth. 
Now that the starter is available, 


reach about 35 Ib., says the report. 

“Medicated Early Bird Pre-Start- 
er” is high in protein and vitamins 
and carries a high level of antibiotic, 


lb. of this feed per bird is all that 
is needed to carry them to 12-14 days, 
the magazine says. The feed is de- 
signed for use in both replacement 
and broiler chick programs. 

The second of the new poultry 
feeds, “Medicated Adjuster 3-5,” is 
a high level antibiotic feed in which 
the antibiotic is potentiated by re- 
ducing the calcium level to a very 
low point. 

This feed is designed for treatment 
of severe chronic respiratory dis- 
ease or synovitis. Due to its low cal- 
cium level, it should not be fed more 
than 3-5 days to growing birds. No 
calcium supplement should be avail- 
able at any time while this feed is 
being fed. 

Since this would not be used with 
layers unless production or mortality 





was already suffering, any minor dis- 
turbances should be trivial compared 
to the disease itself. 

“Medicated Defend-a-Matic” is the 
all-mash partner of G.LF.’s “Medi- 
cated Defender.” It carries the all- 
mash level of protein with 100 gm. of 
antibiotic. It will fit into about the 
same program that the Defender has 
been used, where the lower pro- 
tein and lower level of antibiotic are 
desired. 


-—~ 
—— 


Grain Firm Expands 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—An ex- 
pansion project that will add 3 mil- 
lion bushels to the capacity of the 
River Grain Terminals plant at Bur- 
bank, has been announced by Russell 
C. Woolcock, president, and Sam 
Mathison, secretary. 

Cost of the project will be about 
$400,000. 

In a joint announcement with W. 
D. Ray of the Port of Walla Walla, 
the men said this is another step in a 
program that will speed development 
of port facilities at Burbank to facili- 
tate the movement of upstream com- 
modities as well as 


Work will commence immediately 
on the construction of a 200 by 500 
ft. warehouse which will increase the 
grain capecity of the plant to 6 mil- 
lion bushels. 





Shippers Meeting 

MEMPHIS—tThe mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Mid-South Soybean & Grain 
Shippers Assn. has been set for Feb. 
17 at the Hotel Claridge here, it was 
announced by Paul C. Hughes, 
Blytheville, Ark., secretary. 

The meeting will deal with man- 
agement problems and will be held in 
cooperation with marketing people of 
colleges in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 








THE SECRET'S OUT 


Here’s why 


is the most talked about 


FEED BODY in the industry .. . 


@ ALL HYDRAULIC 
@ FASTER UNLOADING 
@ LESS MANUAL LABOR 


@ TIME-SAVING CONVENIENCE 


... the only BODY offering 
COMPLETE Cab-Controlled 











: 


MODEL B-500 (combination bag-bulk) 





MODEL B-300R - all bulk 
(air or auger discharge) 


Combination bag-bulk trailers 


i 
i 
1 SALES AND SERVICE COAST TO COAST or all-bulk trailers. 


Hydraulic Control Panel 


Unloading! 
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TO: Henderson Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 60 i 

Manchester, lowa , 

( ) Please send more information on CHIEF I 
FEED BODIES. 


{ ) Would like to have FREE demonstration at no 
obligation. 
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Sell your customers 


BACIFERM SOLUBLE-25 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


a 
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This newest addition to the Baciferm  Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- _ing stress periods . . . for maintaining feed intake . . . 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now ina sol- _and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 _ sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ERM J .. the reason is zinc bacitracin 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. GY 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A. MEXICO 7, D.F. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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fowl in this area more than offsets 
any increased efficiency of the white 
egg brd. At random sample tests 
he stated, the heavies have shown up 
well in spite of the fact that these 
tests are set up in white egg-pro- 
ducing areas. The management, hous- 
ing and prices used at these tests 
all favor the light bird, he contended. 

“The best place for a poultryman 
to find out what a bird will do is to 
try some on his own home farm.” Mr. 
Richards added that the first prin- 
ciple of good merchandising is to 
give the customer what she wants, 
and in New England it’s a brown egg. 


Disagreement 
Robert Wallace of Hy-Cross 


retary of the New England Egg Coun- 
cil, discussed the proposed New Eng- 
land seal. This is designed to identi- 
fy and up-grade New England pro- 
duced high-quality eggs. The first 
eggs will be marketed on this pro- 
gram soon, he said. 

Richard Ammon, executive secre- 
tary, Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, discussed proposed poultry 
legislation. About 25 bills have been 
put into the congressional hopper 
that would in some way control the 
poultry industry, he said. He discus- 
sed what is in these bills and their 
objettives. The National Poultry 
Stabilization Act, he felt, has the most 
support in Congress, but it has many 
loopholes. 


Hatcheries, Doylestown, Pa., took ex- 
ception to the others. Because of the 
much larger potential market, a 
breeder spending a lot of money on 
a breeding program must breed for 
a white egg bird, he said. The spread 
in productive efficiency will widen 
because of these bigger breeding pro- 


SPEAKERS—These men all were speakers at the recent New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers Assn. winter meeting in Manchester (left to right): Howard 
Whelan, egg manager, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, West Springfield, 
Mass.; O. J. Hubbard, Hubbard Farms, Inc., Walpole, N.H.; R. C. Cobb, dr., 
Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Concord, Mass.; Daniel Ring, Clement’s Chicks, 
Inc., Winterport, Maine; Joel Silberberg, Riddle Spring Farms, Manchester, 
and Richard Ammon, executive secretary, Northeastern Poultry Producers 


Cooperative Egg Marketing 
Howard Whelan, manager of the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
egg department, discussed what the 
co-op is doing. The six cooperatives 
that merged with Eastern States 











Council, Trenton, N.J. 


Poultry Bills, Egg Marketing, Freight 
Rates Discussed at N. H. Meeting 


MANCHESTER, N.H.— White or 
brown eggs in New England, legis- 
lation to control the poultry industry, 
contract hatching egg production, 
special egg marketing programs and 
lowering freight rates on feed grains 
were given a good airing at the New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. 
winter meeting here. 


Over 250 poultrymen from all parts 
of the Granite State attended. 

The panel on whether New Eng- 
land will be a white or brown egg 


area brought out a difference of opin- 
ion. Roland Senecal of H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Boston, and Edwin Sanborn 
of Sanborn Brothers, Reading, Mass., 
both brought out that there is a de- 
finite preference for brown eggs in 
New England. It is much easier and 
more satisfactory for the egg handler 





to give the customers what they 
want. Mr. Senecal said his organiza- 
tion handles both white and brown 
eggs. There are up to 30% white eggs 
in the Boston area. This percentage 
has been slowly increasing. 

Mr. Sanborn said they handle 


| only brown eggs except for a few 


whites at Easter. They have eleven 
different sizes and grades of brown 
eggs. If they handle white eggs too, 
it would mean 22 sizes and. grades 
to keep track of. “This is the best 
egg market in the country,” he add- 
ed. “If we shift to white eggs, we 
will be opening it up to more compe- 
tition from outside,” he charged. 

H. A. Richards, owner of Harco 
Orchards, South Easton, Mass., pro- 
vided figures to show that the price 
advantage for brown eggs and heavy 
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grams of the white egg breeders, he 
contended. 

He challenged the idea of a pro- 
tective market for brown eggs in 
New England. New York and Penn- 
sylvania are white egg areas. They 
are open to competition from all 
white egg producing areas; yet, 
poultrymen there get about the same 
price for white eggs as New England 
poultrymen get for browns. Other 
areas would produce brown eggs and 
ship them into New England if it 
were more profitable than to produce 
white eggs, he contended. 

A few years ago, Mr. Wallace said, 


| many areas outside of New England 
| produced brown eggs, but they have 


all shifted to white eggs now. He 
brought out that white egg birds 
have economic advantages, and this 
more than offsets the price discount 
for white eggs as compared to 
browns. 

A long discussion period brought 
out many points. One of interest was 
that the retail price of white eggs 
doesn’t reflect the difference in price 
paid to the producer. 


Grain Freight Rates 


New Hampshire’s Governor Wesley 
Powell said that a resolution had 
been passed by the recent New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference, calling 
for rail rate advantages on feed ship- 
ments to this area, that would be 
similar to those of competing poultry 
areas. The governors, he said, are 
aggressively pushing this resolution. 
(Feedstuffs, Dec. 19.) 

Perley Fitts, New Hampshire com- 
missioner of agriculture, told of the 
success with the New Hampshire 
seal of quality on eggs. This pro- 
gram has been in operation for three 
years. It is closely supervised by the 
Department of Agriculture. There is 
no conflict between this seal and the 
proposed New England seal, he said. 
He has been a strong supporter of 
the New England label from its start, 
he said. 

James Timberlake, executive sec- 





in June are continuing to operate as 
egg receiving stations, but soon con- 
solidations will start, and there will 
be fewer plants with more automatic 
equipment, he said. Plant grading will 
be available in all the areas covered. 
They have a formal marketing agree- 
ment. This will help to assure qual- 
ity and quantity control, he said. 
Under the agreement, a producer’s 
eggs must grade 90% grade A. An 
added bonus is given if they grade 
95% grade A. 

Whether or not New England will 
be a contract hatching egg area was 
discussed by four large hatching egg 
handlers. 

R. -C. Cobb, Jr., Cobb’s Pedigreed 
Chicks, Concord, Mass., said his or- 
ganization is planning production 
against demand and feels that this 
will prevent New England from going 
into contract production. 

O. J. Hubbard of Hubbard Farms, 
Walpole, N.H., said that there is 
very little contract production now 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
He felt that the hatcheries in the 
Delmarva area prefer New Eng- 
land eggs. The hatching egg producer 
has been subsidizing chick prices, he 
said. Most of the hatcheries realize 
that this is their last chance. If they 
don’t pay better for the eggs, they 
will have to finance the production 
in order to get supplies. This would 
increase their costs, he said. 

Joel Silberberg, Riddle Spring 
Farm, Manchester, N.H., said that he 
feels hatching egg production in New 
Hampshire will be contract produc- 
tion. Independent producers, he said, 
have no more capital to subsidize the 
hatching egg price. He felt that the 
contract production wouldn't last in 
its present form, however, because of 
the higher costs of production. Even- 
tually, he predicted, a cooperative 
production program will develop in- 
volving the hatchery, feed company 
and producer. 

Daniel Ring, Clement’s Hatchery, 
Winterport, Maine, predicted one 
of some _ independent 
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FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER PANEL MEMBERS—These five men served on a panel on “Will New Eng- 
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Hampshire, Durham; Roland Senecal, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, and Edwin 
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hatching egg production in Maine, 
and then it will all be contract. This 
is due to the low price of broiler 
chicks, and low hatching egg price, 
he said. Contract hatching egg pro- 
duction, he added, “is a monster. 
You don’t get the production or 
hatchability from these flocks that 
are obtained from independent 
flocks.” 
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California Sheepmen 


Get Feeding Advice 


DAVIS, CAL.—Though rain finally 
has broken the worst drouth in 544 
years, sufficient forage in California 
range areas cannot be expected be- 
fore March, and supplementary feed- 
ing of sheep is now necessary. 

This is the opinion of Dr. G. M. 
Spurlock and Dr. H. T. Strong, Uni- 
versity of California, who advised 
stockmen on ways and means of 
meeting a situation without par@llel 
since 1905. 

In addition to drastic culling of 
flocks and the setting up of hosrital 
flocks, the two men urged that ciose 
attention be paid to the quality of 
unfamiliar feedstuffs purchased in 
this critical period. 

They advise that pelleted feeds 
may be too costly except under “cer- 
tain conditions” and suggest that 
sheepmen check to see if cheaper 
substitutes are not available. 

The two men remind the sheepmen 
that supplementary feeding should 
continue after the rains start, until 
the grass is high enough and low 
enough in moisture content to pro- 
vide plenty of good quality pasture. 


in 
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MILL INCORPORATED 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Good- 
man Milling Co., State Center, has 
filed articles of incorporation here. 
Incorporators are Elmer H., Laura 
and Delos E. Goodman, all of State 
Center. The shares outstanding in 
the corporation were listed at 2,000 

with a par value of $100 each. 








Pullets Being Raised 


In Limestone Quarry 


ATCHISON, KANSAS—About 2,- 
500 pullets are being raised in a 
limestone quarry. The Kerford Quar- 
ry Co. and a feed supplier are co- 
operating. 

Egg-type chicks are being placed 
in the cave when a day old. Mor- 
tality rates are low, according to re- 
ports. They are kept in a plastic 
frame-supported hut 35 ft. by 110 
ft., 7% ft. high, heated by propane 
gas. The hut’s temperature is re- 
duced gradually and all heat elimi- 
nated when the pullets are six weeks 
old. The natural constant tempera- 
ture of the cave is 57 degrees. 

The cave is near other huge caves, 


former limestone mines now used by | 
the U.S. Army Ordnance facility as 


storage places for machines to make 
ordnance equipment. 





Arizona Poultry Staff 


Appointments Stated 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Two staff ap- 
pointments designed to strengthen 
the University of Arizona’s service 
to the state’s poultry industry have 
been announced by Dr. Harold E. 
Myers, dean of agriculture. 

Dr. Alan A. Kurnick has been ap- 
pointed head of the poultry depart- 
ment following the resignation of Dr. 
Myron Pasvogel, now with Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago. 

Dr. Kurnick was born in Kaunas, 
Lithuania, and received his primary 
education in Europe. After obtain- 
ing his high school education in the 
U.S. he studied two years at W. C. 
Pierce Junior College. After two 
years further study at California 
State Polytechnic College, he received 
a B.S. degree in poultry science and 
biological science. He received M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees in biochemistry 
and nutrition from Texas A&M Col- 
lege. 

In addition to various positions 





with the University of Arizona, he 
has also held positions with Texas 
A&M and in private business. 

The position of extension poultry 
specialist has been filled by Dr. 
Franklin D. Rollins. 

Dr. Rollins obtained B.S. and MS. 
degrees from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and his Ph.D. at Ohio 
State University. Before his appoint- 
ment to the University of Arizona 
staff, Dr. Rollins was a poultry sci- 
ence instructor with Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

A new feature of the poultry de- 
partment is the publication of “Des- 
ert Cackles,” a monthly newsletter 
intended to aid the poultry industry 
of Arizona. 
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Phosphate Company Is 


Formed in Montana 


BUTTE, MONT.—Rocky Mountain 
Phosphates, Inc., has been organized 
here and has leased a plant to begin 
production of a phosphate product 
March 1 for the animal feed industry 
in the West. 

B. L. Rhodes, president, said local- 
ly supplied phosphate rock and other 
chemicals will be processed to pro- 
duce a defluorinated feed phosphate. 
Mr. Rhodes was formerly with the 
phosphate chemical division of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. 

The company plans to supply feed 
phosphates to feed and concentrate 
manufacturers. 
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BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


wherever you live 


Amco plants are near you: 
to help boost your bulk sales 


PAMCO installation and distributing points 
serving you wherever you live. 


PAMCO makes it easy for you to buy AND be serviced 
tegically located from coast to coast to serve your bulk needs. 
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Installation and distributing points are stra- 


Your selection includes (1) 2 new 


PAMCO steel truck body, reasonably priced (2) stabilize a Back Saver to your PAMCO steel truck body 
or (3) attach the Back Saver to your own grain body or (4) attach the Back Saver to a semi-trailer or 


(5) buy a complete, all-stee! Skoop Skipper or 
the installation according to your specifications. 


(6) select a semi-trailer Skoop Skipper. 
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feeds—proven effective in university tests— 
MRB can build you a more nutritious and 
more profitable ton of feed. nnn 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Do you look for “bargains” when you 
purchase your vitamin fortification 
or do you look for quality? A manu- 
facturer of broiler feeds recently 
asked himself this question and was 
startled to Jearn that his “bargain” 


turned out to be a costly purchase. 


His “bargain” fortification cost him 
0.1 point in feed conversion (from 


2.2 to 2.3). His loss of 435% (01= 
4.35% of 2.3) in final weight on 10,- 
000 3 Ib. birds, was $195.75 with 15¢ 
lb. broilers. If he “saved” 10% on 
fortification costing about $3.00/ton 
on the 34.5 tons required to feed the 
birds to 3 Ibs., he saved only 10.35 
per batch of 10,000 birds. Even if he 
was lucky and his feed conversion 
broke down in only one out of ten 
batches he lost money. 


Buying vitamin products is just like 
buying any other item, you get only 
what you pay for. Peter Hand pre- 
mixes are backed by a rigid quality 
control program designed to prevent 
error in preparation of our products 
and to assure full potency guarantees. 
Yet Peter Hand products cost little 
more than many “bargain” products. 
Your pencil can show you whether 
your “bargain” fortification is true 
or false economy. Your Peter Hand 
representative will be happy to show 
you the true economy of Peter Hand 
fortification. 
. o ” 


We realize that the subject of flavors 
for animal feeds is still controversial 
but you might be interested in a re- 
port just received from the Peter 
Hand Research Farm which shows 
that Pig Tempter increased feed con- 
sumption of a pig starter 13.4% and 
a pig grower 16.2%. Two pounds of 
Pig Tempter were added to each ton 
of starter and grower. The test in- 
volved 104 pigs and the location of 
the control ration (a conventional 
pig starter) and the same feed with 
Pig Tempter added were alternated 
daily throughout the experiment. 


The 1960 Peter Hand Recommended 
Nutrient Level Cards have gone to 
press and will soon be available. If 
you like to receive a copy 
write us today and we'll see that 
you receive as many as you wish. 


would 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 
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PETER HAND 
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1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
| 130 HOWELL STREET «© DALLAS 7 
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Good Concentrate and 
Hay Ration Proves 
Superior Dairy Feed 


LEXINGTON, KY.—A combination 
of good hay and good concentrate 
fed dairy cows at a normal rate 
proved superior to several other com- 
bination rations, according to a test 
recently completed at the experiment 
station here. 

The good hay, good concentrate 
ration was compared to three levels 
of grain fed with poor hay—one a 
normal level, the second, 150% of 
normal and the third, 200% of nor- 
mal. 

Dr. D. R. Jacobson, who conducted 
the test, said the level of milk pro- 
duction was excellent on the group 
fed the poor hay but twice the nor- 
mal amount of concentrate. The re- 
turns, figured in dollars received 
above feed costs, were good, but the 
returns above feed costs were still 
higher when the good hay was fed. 
He said this indicates the latter prac- 
tice is more profitable. 

“While the milk production level 
with the larger amounts of concen- 
trates was good,” he said, “the higher 
feed costs offset the usefulness of 
the system. However, if poor hay 
must be fed good cows, it is much 
more profitable to feed 175-200% 
more grain than normal standards 
indicate.” 

In the 16-week test, Dr. Jacobson 
found milk production, with good 
hay, good concentrate, had dropped 
20% at the end of the milking period, 
which is considered a normal figure. 
But the poor hay, normal concen- 
trate level showed a drop of slightly 
more than 61%. The 150% above 
normal concentrate level showed a 
43% drop and the poor hay with the 
200% above normal concentrate 
level, showed a 10% drop. 

“But again we note the feed cost 
is relatively high,” he said, “even 
where the milk production level did 
not drop very much.” 

He pointed out that in the good 
hay, good concentrate group the 
cows ate more hay than did the poor 
hay groups. The good hay group ate 
an average of 30.2 lb. daily, compared 
with 11 lb. for the poor hay, 150% 
concentrate level and only 6.8 lb. for 
the poor hay, 200% concentrate. 

“This shows that while milk pro- 
duction can be maintained on poor 
hay,” he said, “it can be done only 
when a very high level of good con- 
centrate feeding is done.” 

In the returns above feed costs, 
Dr. Jacobson reported that the good 
hay, good concentrate group was the 
best. The return per cow in the 
fourth 28-day period of the test was 
$16.01 above feed costs; in the poor 
hay, 200% concentrate group the re- 
turn was $13.53, and the other groups 
were $8.53 and $10.23, respectively. 
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Undertecdina Dairy 
Heifers as Harmful 


As Overfeeding 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Under- 
feeding dairy heifers is just as harm- 
ful as overfeeding, according to a 
University of Tennessee research 
team. 

Previous research at Tennessee 
showed that overfed fattened, rapid- 
ly-grown, identical twin heifers failed 
to develop the same milk-giving abil- 
ity as their normally-grown mates. 

The group of twin heifer calves 
that was on the restricted diet was 
greatly affected until one year 
of age. Then typical signs of poor 
feeding showed up: Pot bellies; vor- 
acious appetities; rough coarse hair 
and skin, and a strained, anxious 
lock. The heifers were also thin and 
weak. 

At 40 weeks of age the underfed 
heifers weighed 80% as much as their 
identical twins, and only 75% at two 
years, when weights were 594 and 
784 Ib. 

The underfed heifers had serious 
calving troubles. Shortly after calv- 
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SELLIN' SAM 


By Jim Zilverberg 














“Sam's New Year's resolution was to get started an hour earlier each morning, 
and I'm afraid I'm going to have trouble keeping it." 











ing, they only gave about 75% as 
much milk as the normally-fed heif- 
ers. After calving they got the same 
rations as the other heifers, and 
milk production picked up rapidly. 
After 10-15 weeks average milk 
yields were close and butterfat tests 
of the normals were generally slight- 
ly higher than for the subnormals. 
The normally-fed heifers produced 
5,208 Ib. milk and the subnormals 
produced 4,783 Ib. in their first lac- 
tations. 

Dr. Eric Swanson and dairy re- 
search co-workers A. F. McFee, S. 
A. Hinton, L. M. Carpenter and A. C. 
Carmen said that while the milk 
yields differed only 8%, the extra 
milk would have paid for the extra 
hay intake of the normal heifers. 
The researchers said to feed dairy 
heifers all the good quality roughage 
they want from 10 to 12 months of 
age until their first calf arrives. 


Buffalo Mill Union 


Nominates Officers 


BUFFALO—Members of Local 36 
of the AFL-CIO American Federation 
of Grain Millers nominated a full 
slate of officers at a meeting here 
in the Hotel Buffalo. 

The local, under trusteeship since 
last summer when a factional battle 
split the 1,800-member unit, will vote 
for new officers Jan. 28. An election 
place will be selected at a later date. 
The local’s autonomy will be restored 
after the election. 

There are 10 nominations for two 
full-time paid positions as business 
representative. Each will receive a 
$150 weekly salary, plus expenses. 
Previously the local had one business 





| agent. 


The nominees are Richard Piontek, 


| Matthew Mamon, Frank J. Pytel, 


Norman Hassman, Nicholas Gruka, 


| Matthew Mulhisen, Fred Augustyni- 
| ak, Joseph Ward, Richard J. Soika 
| and Walter C. Wojcik. Mr. Wojcik is 





the former business agent who re- 
signed. 

Accepting nominations for presiden- 
cy of the local were Joseph B. Songin, 


| Frank Gonzales, Harold B. Smith, 
Henry Degener, Michael Kortash and 


John J. Markiewicz. 

The meeting was attended by 200 
members of the local representing 
flour mill workers in seven plants. 





Southern Feed Men 


Stress Diversification 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The benefit 

which could accrue to the animal 
growing industry of the South 
through greater diversification was 
discussed by feed manufacturers of 
North and South Carolina at a con- 
ference held here by the Amburgo 
Co., Inc., and Commercial Solvents 
Coip. 
Dr. Damon Catron, professor of 
animal husbandry, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, discussed the benefits of in- 
creasing swine production. 

Among those conducting the con- 
ference for feed men were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. R. V. Klussendorf, animal 
nutrition service, CSC; Samuel M. 
Golden, president, Amburgo Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; I. Roy Cohen, feed 
products sales manager, CSC; J. M. 
O’Leary, general sales manager, 
CSC; Harold Metzner, in charge of 
southern sales, Amburgo; Mr. Youn, 
southern district manager, CSC, and 
Mr. Cox, in charge of regional sales, 
CSC. 


Montana Talk 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The featured 
speaker at the banquet of the Mon- 
tana Nutrition Conference, to be held 
Feb. 8-9, will be Samuel M. Golden 
president of Amburgo Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

His talk, which will be an inspira- 
tional message about the opportuni- 
ties available in this country, is titled 
“America First.”’ The meeting is be- 
ing held at Montana State College 
here. 
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PLAN A MILL or ELEVATOR 
IN 1960? IT’S TIME TO 


TALK TO HOGENSON! 


Specialists in design, 
construction, remodeling 
FARMERS UNION—G.T.A. 


” FEED MILLS ig \ : es 2 1 Construction of this plant will 
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* SEED PLANTS \APete me Ts nits Giak dances data 

mi . ; construction, will process 30 tons 
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)WE WERE BUSY IN 1959! 
) HERE ARE SOME OF OUR JOBS: 


Pendleton Grain Growers Montana Flour Mills 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


Pendleton, Oregon Jeph. Montana Elevator and Feed Plant 


Storage and Feed Plant 


Yale Grain Company Farmers Coop Ass'n 


Yale, South Dakota MeLoughlin, South Dakote This modern Elevator and Feed 
Elevator Elevator 


plant was completed in October, 
1959. It is located at Havre, Mon- 
tana, and produces quality feeds 
under the Cretana label. We also 
built an elevator for Montana Flour 
Mills in "59 at Joplin, Montana. 


Wilder Grain Company Farmers Elevator 
Wilder, Minnesota Jefferson, South Dakota 
Elevator Elevator 


Northwood Equity Elev. Co. 

Nerthnood Satan shai own See G.T.A. 
Farmers Union G.T.A. N . in C 

) Gorske, North Dakota anther Grain Company 


age + 


Consumers Supply Co. 
Soma South oa Brown County Farmers Elev. 
Feed Mill Cleremont, South Dakota 


Farmers Elevator 


Vermillion, South Dakota Farmers Union Elevator Co. 
soared Gutete PORTLAND FARMERS 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
H. E. LENABURG is manager of 


the Portland Farmers Elevator 
Company, Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant was originally 
quality-built by Hogenson. The six 
tanks at left were recently added 


) E Butte, North 
Farmers Union G.T.A. Serage 
Billings, Montana Hoven Equity Exchange 


ey eye Hoven, South Dakota 
Farmers Uaien G.T.A. Elevator 
rd Marion Equity Elevator Co. 
levator 
Farmers Union Elev. Ass'n ““tlevoter Dakota 
, — Eureka Equity Exchange 
Cage. North Dakota 





Taunton Coop Elev. Co. 
Fairdale Coop Elevator Co, Tounton. Minnesota 


Fairdale, North Dakota 
Stor Hannah Farmers Elevator 
) Farmers Elevator Company Honnoh, North Dakota 
Sleepy Eve, Minnesota Elevator 
) Big 4 Coop Processing Ass'n 
Sheldon, lowa 
Feed Plant 
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CRAWFORD ELEVATOR CO. 
MATT A. CRAWFORD is owner 


and operator of this fine, modern 
plant. Unit on right was built in 
1955... unit on left was added in 
1958. Farmers like the 70-foot 
weighing scale featured at Craw- 
ford's elevator—the only such unit 
in the entire grain area. 


HOZENSON construction company 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15 


4 Mill 
Wolverton Coop Elevator 
Wolverton, Minnesota 
Elevator 
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Hazel Run Produce 
Hazel Run, Minnesota 
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Speakers, Topics for 
Poultry Conference at 
New Hampshire Set 


DURHAM, N.H.—Complete details 
have been released by the University 
of New Hampshire department of 
poultry science for its ninth annual 
Poultry Health Conference which will 
be held Feb. 4-5 in the Memorial 
Union Building. 

Speakers from all over the U.S. will 
discuss current poultry health prob- 
lems. Topics and speakers include: 
“Control and Prevention of Synovi- 
tis” by Dr. D. C. Shelton, University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown; “Ac- 
cepted New Methods in Use of Anti- 
biotics Including Potentiation” by Dr. 
E. H. Peterson, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville; “New Methods of 
Controlling CRD,” Dr. L. F. Barnes, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Greenfield, Ind., and 
Dr. C. H. Domermuth, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; 
“Food and Drug Administration and 





i 


Feed Additives” by Nevis Cook, 
chief, Boston Office Food & Drug 
Administration; “Control of External 
Parasites” by Dr. K. B. Kerr, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa; “Vaccination for Laryngotra- 
cheitis,”” Dr. Roland Winterfield, Am- 
erican Scientific Laboratories, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; “New Information on 
Capillaria Worms,” Dr. Monte Fraz- 
ier, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.; “The Use of Tranquilizers in 
Times of Stress” by Dr. George Bell- 
off, CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inec., Summit, N.J. 

In addition, there will be two 
panels. 

Following the banquet the first 
evening will be a panel entitled, ““The 
Influence of Environment Upon Dis- 
ease Control.” This will be led by Dr. 
C. A. Bottorff, American Cyanamid 
Co., Princeton, N.J., and also will 
include Dr. William Mellen, Univer- 
sity of Mass. Amherst, Mass.; 
Harold Gulvin, Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange, Springfield, Mass.; 
Ralph Colton, Wallace Hy-Cross 





Hatcheries, Doylestown, Penn., and 
Dr. Thomas Culton, Cooperative 
Mills, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. The final 
panel at the end of the conference 
will be moderated by Dr. Charles 
Helmboldt, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. All the speakers 
participate and discuss questions that 
are presented from the audience. 

This conference is open to every- 
one—poultrymen, servicemen, exten- 
sion workers, etc.—and is not limited 
to residents of New Hampshire or 
New England. Programs and reserva- 
tion blanks can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the poultry department, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 


<i 


NEW FACILITIES 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—Some new 
facilities have been installed by the 
Blue Ridge Feed Store here, accord- 
ing to Hayne DeLong, manager. The 
new facilities include a hopper scale 
to accelerate loading of bulk feeds, 
and bulk feed tanks with 54 tons 
storage capacity. 








Man’s Internal Struggle 
Over The Dollar 
COST VERSUS PROFITS 
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Rising Costs and Shrinking Profits Are Causing Unusual Pressures On Purchasing Decisions. 


Letting The Desire To SAVE Money Overpower The 
Need To MAKE Money...Can Place You In A Tough Spot. 





If you pay too much, you hate yourself. 
If you pay too little, you may be disappointed. 


Since equipment must be engineered to do 
all the jobs you want done, and to do them 
with a minimum of (1) manpower, (2) 
contamination and (3) maintenance head- 
aches, Wenger builds a lot of components 
into its Pellet Systems—many more than 
any other manufacturer. 


The “real deal” you are seeking then is for 
the top flight modern pelleting system which 
will economically do all the jobs you need 
done—a uniform feeding of dry pellet mash, 
a top quality application of steam plus one 
or more liquid feed ingredients, the produc- 
tion of the finest quality pellets, plus the out- 
standing drying and cooling job which can 
be done. If you will carefully compare 
Wenger Pellet system costs with all others, 
including all of the necessary functions of 
a modern pelleting system, (including liquid 





application) you too will decide that the 
“real deal” you are looking for is available 
only from Wenger. Totally aside froin mini- 
mizing your investment in complete systems 
cost, you will enjoy the bonus features of top 
quality materials and workmanship through 
every component of your pelleting system; 
the ability to minimize contamination which 
no other system offers; a great reduction in 
installation and electrical component costs, 
plus the multiple purpose design which is 
yours only with Wenger. 


Wenger first determines your total require- 
ments, and then supplies equipment which 
meets your total needs. Why take less than 
the opportune advantage of consulting your 
Wenger Sales and Service Engineer when you 
are considering liquid feed mixing, pelleting 
and cooling equipment? He'll supply you 
with careful recommendations, and the finest 
equipment available, at a figure which will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY FOR LIQUID FEED MIXING, PELLETING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 





Special Poultry, Egg 
Marketing Talks Set 


For Illinois Ag Forum 


URBANA, ILL. — Special sessions 
for those interested in marketing 
poultry and eggs have been announced 
for the University of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Industries Forum Feb. 2-3, ac- 
cording to J. R. Roush, chairman of 
the poultry program. 

On Tuesday afternoon, discussions 
will center on the new quality-con- 
trolled shell egg program and declin- 
ing egg consumption. R. A. Dorsett, 
poultry marketing specialist from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will 
report on “How the Quality-Con- 
trolled Shell Egg Program Works.” 
Jacob Ramp, Polo, Ill., egg buyer, 
will tell about his experiences with 
the program in Illinois. 

M. C. Sweet, editor of Poultry Pro- 
cessing and Marketing, will discuss 
the problem of declining per capita 
egg consumption. F. A. Kummerow, 
University of Illinois professor of food 
chemistry, will speak on “Facts and 
Fiction About Eggs and Heart Dis- 
ease.” 

On Wednesday morning, the poultry 
session will explore the costs of pro- 
ducing Illinois eggs. A. G. Mueller, 
University of Illinois associate profes- 
sor of farm management, will report 
what farm records show. S. F. Ridlen, 
extension poultryman, will discuss 
possibilities for cutting costs. 

Those attending the poultry ses- 
sions also will find topics of interest 
in the general sessions. 

A complete program and reserva- 
tion forms can be obtained from the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois. 


Illinois Feed Assn. 
Honors I. E. Harrod 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—I. E. (King) 
Harrod, Decatur, who retired recent- 
ly from Allied Mills, Inc., was hon- 
ored with a Life Membership and 
Certificate of Merit Award by the 
Illinois Feed Assn. at a dinner held 
here at the Hotel Leland. 

Mr. Harrod, long an active mem- 
ber of the association, has served 
on the State Poultry Council, rep- 
resented the association on Univer- 
sity of Illinois matters and spear- 
headed membership drives and con- 
vention attendance both for the Illi- 
nois Feed Assn. and the Illinois Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation. 

Dan Teefey, Teefey Feed Co., Mt. 
Sterling, in presenting the award, 
spoke of Mr. Harrod’s “outstanding 
service to the association and his sin- 
cere and constant interest in its 
growth and development.” 

The annual dinner is given for the 
University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture faculty and their wives. 
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ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT PEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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set your dial for 


PERMA-MIK 


VITAMIN-ANTIBIOTIC PREMIX 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper. 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. : 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET . 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


GARFIELD, NEW 


JERSEY . TELEPHONE: PRescett 32-2800 


. TELETYPE: PAS HNO. 400 
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Doane Reports pay off in 


Better Customer Relations 












MAULD/fy 
FEED & SEED CO. | 
CALHOUN GA. 
PHONE 2298 


MOBILE FEED MILL—This is the mobile feed mill used by Mauldin Feed 
& Seed Co., Calhoun, Ga. It is used on a route most of the time; however, one 
day a week, the mill is parked behind the st@e to service customers who live 
















Your Customers will say .. . 


My feed dealer must be sincerely interested 
in me to provide me with the best monthly 
agricultural report that's available. I've known 
and trusted Doane reports for many years. No 
other information is as reliable . . . concise... 
and complete as Doane “Farming For Profit" 
Reports. | look forward to receiving each 
month's issue. I'm sold on my dealer who 
provides this practical, worthwhile information. 






You will say... 


My customers look up to me for information 
that will help them get better formulations, more 
effective additives, a better feeding program. 
| am not selling just feed . . . I'm selling service! 
That's why | continue to provide Doane “Farming 
For Profit’ Reports . . . it's a PLUS service that 
builds goodwill and better customer relations. 





DOANE “FARMING FOR PROFIT” REPORTS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY YOURS . . . YOUR NAME ON EVERY ONE 


For pennies a month you can furnish customers these 
authoritative, timely reports with your name and advertise- 
ment prominently imprinted. ‘Farming For Profit” is available 
to only one client in a particular area. 





FREE COUNTER DISPLAY... A colorful, sturdy holder is furnished with 
your initial order at no extra charge. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


‘DOANE: - MoI PL . wT’ 


SS SE 
Dept. F-25 St. Louis 8, Mo. 


5142 Delmar Bivd. 





in town or nearby. 


Broiler Contractor Finds 
Farm Store More Profitable 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When Henry A. Mauldin, Calhoun, | 


Ga., found there were too many haz- 
ards in contract feeding of broiiers, 
he decided to make his Mauldin Feed 


& Seed Co. more of a general farm | 


store. He would cater to the regular 
farming trade and try to sell each 
family all its farm needs. 

He often had fed out a quarter mil- 
lion broilers but quit entirely some 
time ago. His big brick and concrete 
building with its 3,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space now is headquarters for many 
of the farm families of the area. 

He had been handling field and 
garden seeds in bulk. Now this busi- 
ness was stressed still more. And he 
added such things as garden tools, 
small packaged insecticides, fertilizer 
and other chemicals. 

“I find that the really big feeders 
do a lot of shopping,” Mr. Mauldin 
said, “particularly for feed. Yet they 
provide a good market for farm tools, 
equipment and other items which the 
larger feed mills de not sell.” 

Today, his gross sales are averaging 
about a half million dollars a year. 
These are made by using only four 
regular employees and a few part- 
time hands during the busy season. 

To better serve the small feeders, 
Mr. Mauldin bought a $17,000 mobile 
feed mill and has regular rural routes. 

The mill is equipped with a mo- 
lasses heating unit for winter months 
and also can carry along protein and 
mineral supplements. This work is 


very steady for most of the year but 
| slacks off in the summer when farm- 
| ers have pasture grasses. 

| Mr. Mauldin has learned that a 
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FARM STORE OWNER — Henry 
Mauldin switched from broiler feed- 
ing to a general farm store when 
broiler prices started downward. By 
closer management and the sale of 
more different items, the store’s profit 





is as much as ever. 













Kansas Soya 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


... then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. 









Products Co., Inc. 
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THOMPSON-HAYWARD ANNOUNCES 


A Complete Line Of Packaged Premixes That 
N EW Allows “Customized” Feed Formulation Without 
Over-Fortification Or Duplication Of Additives. 


A PACKAGED PREMIX FOR EVERY GROWING 
STAGE FOR SWINE, TURKEY, POULTRY 
plus cattle, sheep, dogs and mink 


T-H MIX is the first packaged premix pro- 
gram on the market that takes a sensible 
approach to the problem of fortifying feeds. 
Thompson-Hayward has set up a suggested 
5 T-H MIX BONUS FEATURES feed program to be used in conjunction with 
T-H MIXES. This feed program outlines sev- 
eral different combinations of ingredients 


- IT 1S FLEXIBLE 
Realizing there is no one standardized feed program just trom which you may choose when mixing 
your feeds with a T-H MIX. 


right for every feed manufacturer, the new T-H feed program 

lets you select from one of several different combinations The result is customized feed 
of ingredients. This way you choose the feed program that 
is “customized” for your particular needs—yet you pay not 
a penny more! 


formulation without costly, un- 
necessary over-fortification or 
duplication of additives. 


2 IT 1S NUTRITIONALLY COMPLETE 


T-H MIXES contain all necessary ingredients — without 
costly, unnecessary duplication or over-fortification. Each 
additive has been carefully selected by our nutritional staff 
after a complete review of al! available research. In addition, 
each additive has been subjected to thorough testing in our 
quality control laboratory. You get only the additives that 
sensibly belong in a premix. 


.) IT 1S ECONOMICAL 


You buy only the T-H MIXES which you need—in any 
amounts and in any combination of premixes. The new T-H 
Premix Program eliminates piecemeal ordering, waste, un- 
balanced inventories and the chance of error in mixing. 


@ 1 1s simpe 

There is no guesswork or waste involved in mixing. You 
just select the one T-H feed program that is “customized” 
for your particular needs, and your work is done. 


The T-H Premix 

are described in 

The additives use 
listed. A complete 
each ingredient used 
included, Discover h 
increase feed sales and 
and mail it to Thom 


Ss IT IS EASY TO REORDER 
2915 Southwest Bivd., K 


With Thompson-Hayward’s many conveniently located ware- 
houses, your T-H MIX orders are serviced and delivered 
promptly—there’s no waiting! 


COMPANY NAME_ 





THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


ADDRESS_ 
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MONTHLY DATA 


*imCLUDES INTEREST, TAXES AND WAGE RATES 


FARMERS’ PRICES—Cost rates to farmers have trended higher during most 
of the last decade. However, except for the rise from 1956 to 1958, prices 
received by farmers have trended down from the peak reached during the 
Korean conflict. The U.S. Department of Agriculture expects further decline 
in the index of prices received by farmers in view of the prospect for larger 
marketings of cattle and hogs and modest reductions in price support levels 


for some farm commodities. 





dealer must charge enough on every 
item and service to make a legitimate 
profit. He sends two employees out 
with the mill and charges about $15 
an hour for grinding and mixing. For 
small lots, the charge is 25¢ per min- 
ute. 

“One to two days a week we pull 
the mill behind the store,” he ex- 
plained, “and catch the small jobs for 
people living nearby. They bring the 
feed to us, because we can’t afford to 
drive five miles out of the way for a 
30-minute job.” 

Most orders are taken by telephone, 
or by the employees while making 
their route. Mr. Mauldin does not 
have a retail route for farm supplies 
and feed. He says the cost is too much 
to justify it. 

Figures More Closely 

“I am figuring everything much 
more closely than a few years ago,” 
he said. “We're stressing long-profit 
items, cutting down on credit and 
trying to add items that will move 
fast.” 

He is finding that even though Cal- 
houn is a small town, the walk-in 
trade is increasing. Farm families 
coming to town regularly often come 
to the store for items they formerly 
purchased elsewhere. Garden items 
are selling well, so next spring he 


plans to have a small greenhouse in 
operation. People ask about plants, so 
these items will sell readily during 
the late winter and spring months, 
he believes. 

Mr. Mauldin has eliminated some 
costly mistakes in hiring employees. 
The average dealer often loses more 
than he realizes by having dishonest 
employees, and the Mauldin Feed & 
Seed Co. has been no exception. 

“Paying better wages is not the 
answer,” he said. “But a dealer can 
investigate the new applicant more 
thoroughly, talk to former employers 
and see if the man has ever been un- 
der suspicion. Then when you get a 
good man, try to make friends with 
him, learn his problems and try to 
help him put his finances in order.” 

Mr. Mauldin says some of these 
losses can be eliminated by watching 
all phases of the business. Don’t let 
every employee handle money. Keep 
a close check on the small items 
which may be easily concealed. And 
if a worker is suspected of stealing, 
start watching him to see if the 
suspicions are justified. Since adopt- 
ing these methods, Mr. Mauldin has 
acquired a staff of honest employees, 
and losses have stopped. 

Another mistake he eliminated was 
easy credit selling. He lost money on 








delinquent accounts, mostly because 
he disliked to refuse anyone. Now 
the credit policies are considerably 
strengthened. He checks with the 
banks on a customer’s rating and 
makes an investigation of the repu- 
tation and past record of debt-paying. 

Advertising policies also were over- 
hauled. He found that regular classi- 
fied ads in the newspaper were cheap- 
er and more effective than large dis- 
play ads. He occasionally uses radio 
and TV, but it is to advertise some 
special item or service where a large 
volume of sales can be expected. 

He has saved money by making a 
closer study of freight rates. He now 
has a two-ton truck and a three- 
quarter ton pickup but finds that 
large orders can be hauled cheaper 
by public carriers. He says a dealer 
cannot afford to keep a big truck, 
unless it is used constantly. 

Mr. Mauldin is well known in north- 
west Georgia. He served two terms 
as state representative and was 
chairman of the agriculture commit- 
tee. This was a very enriching ex- 
perience, he says, and it taught him 
something about running a business. 

“I found that no one will run a 
business for you,” he said. “I am also 
learning that the only way to make 
a business pay is to stay on the job. 
Feed and farm store owners have 
troubled times ahead. It’s going to 
take a better job of management, 
more thinking and planning and more 
flexibility in charting your course.” 

This policy is paying better divi- 
dends to the Mauldin Feed & Seed 
Co. Though the firm's volume has not 
increased, the profits are higher. And 
that, as any dealer knows, is the 
most important thing. 


Cattle Rescarch Grant 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The Uni- 
versity of Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has received a gift 
of $100,000 to “conduct basic research 
related to beef cattle.” 

The gift will be used to establish 
the Wye Plantation Research Grants. 
The university, under terms of the 
gift, will receive $20,000 each year for 
the next five years from the donor 
of the gift, Wye Plantation near 
Queenstown, Md. 

Projects being considered for study 
include the relationships of measure- 
ments of live animals and the weights 
of the wholesale and retail cuts of the 
animals’ carcasses, the effects of dif- 
ferent types of conformation on the 
yield of meat and the nutritional re- 
quirements of growing beef calves. 

















BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC MODEL BA-6 
Bags start the sewing operation when they reach the head. 
After sewing, thread is cut outomatically ond conveyor belt 
continues to move bag. Instontaneous start/stop controls. 


LOW COST 
EFFICIENT 





FASEAL 


closures. 


tained. 


tape-bi 


TAPE BINDING ATTACHMENT 


¢ Produces perfect tope-bound 
e Complete portability main- 


« Can ye geay removed when 
ling is not required. 






FISCHBEIN 


Portable 


BAG CLOSER 


MODElI 


@ Total weight, only 102 pounds. 

@ Requires no installation, supports or 
plant space . . . merely plug into ony 
electrical outlet. 

@ Handles all textile and paper bags. 

@ Closes average 100 Ib. bag in less than 
6 second: 





DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. 


2730 30th Ave. S., Dept. 8 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 



















Emergency Feed 
Program Explained 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. bulle- 
tin has explained possible repercus- 
sions of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture regulations on the new emer- 
gency feed 

Although immediate concern for 
the legislation came from South Da- 
kota, since the legislation lacks a 
terminal date, the program could af- 
fect vast areas of the U.S. in future 
years. 

In the regulations, USDA attempt- 
ed to untangle poorly drafted legis- 
lation. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is re- 
quired to sell feed grain at county 
support prices to farmers in desig- 
nated emergency areas, who are un- 
able to obtain, through normal chan- 
nels of trade without undue financial 
hardship, sufficient feed for their live- 
stock. 


Emergency areas may be created 
by floods, drouths, hurricanes, torna- 
does, earthquakes or other catastro- 
phes, including disease and insect in- 
festations. 

CCC plans to utilize the normal 
channels of trade for handling and 
distribution. CCC grains that may be 
sold at county support prices are bar- 
ley, oats, corn, wheat, grain sor- 
ghums and rye. Applicable bin emp- 
tying and weighing services on bin 
site sales may be performed under 
the usual county office agreements 
at the prevailing rates in the county 
or by Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mission personnel at the option of 
cce. 

Since the legislation requires CCC 
to sell CCC-owned grains at county 
support rates, it is very likely that 
in drouth areas, this price will be be- 
low the market price. Farmers or 
warehousemen with inventories of 
feed grains then would face an arti- 
‘ficial price ceiling on their feed grains 
because of the competitive “bargain- 
counter” sales by CCC. Warehouse- 
men in South Dakota recently stat- 
ed that the local market price for 
oats was 65¢ bu. and the county sup- 
port rates were 40-41¢. 

“The program would be damaging 
to farmers or warehousemen in the 
area with inventories of oats,” the 
news letter points out. 

A copy of the Federal Register of 
Dec. 12, which contains the regula- 
tions, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 15¢. 


i. 


Hog Marketing Center 


DES MO’NES—The Farm Bu- 
reau's third hog marketing center in 
Iowa, to be at Grinnell, got under 
way with the sign-up of 30,000 
slaughter hogs under the marketing 
agreement. A one-day campaign was 
conducted by 70 teams of workers, 
reported Don Groves, treasurer of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

The marketing point at Tipton has 
been operating for almost six months, 
and construction is now being com- 
pleted at the concentration point, 
Washington, Iowa. The Grinnell mar- 
keting point will serve four counties. 
Slaughter hogs from the concentra- 
tion points in Iowa are sold through 
the Illinois Livestock Marketing 
Assn. 
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Ures Chemical Study 


MADISON, WIS. — The Wisconsin 
Assembly has adopted and sent to 
the Senate a joint resolution calling 
for a legislative council study on the 
use and sale of agricultural chemi- 
cals. 

The resolution would have the 
council’s conservation committee 
study the subject and make recom- 
mendations to the 1961 legislature. 
The study would include chemicals 
used on crops and drugs used in the 
control of animal diseases. 
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makes Pellets best! 





2? Dee git 


Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Ras Dia 
er a 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers sée, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-Ib. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


PUBLICKER 








PHONE: LOCUST 


A PRODUCT OF 


INDUSTRIES 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


Lie 


4.1400 
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The Ranch Mart 

95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


There's a Right 
Time to Advertise 


A chunky, cigar-smoking man in 
over-alls and dark blue sweater came 
into Joe Brooks’ office. He was grin- 
ning cheerfully. 

It was Ed Eggers, manager of Joe's 
Endeavor branch mill and store. Mr. 
Eggers had worked for Joe since 
World War II and was a capable, 
loyal employee. Joe for the last 10 
years had had Mr. Eggers on a spe- 
cial managerial incentive plan, and as 
a result the business of the Endeavor 
| branch was growing annually. 

“Hi, Ed,” said Joe, looking up from 
his desk. “What’s new down your 
| way?” 
| “We're still on the ball,” chuckled 
Ed. “Got two new mobile customers 
for you yesterday. A couple of farm- 
ers far out that wanted on-the-farm 
service, instead of at-the-mill serv- 
ice.” 

“Good,” said Joe. “It was a wise 
move for us when we bought a mobile 
to supplement our stationary mill 
service. Gives us a bigger territory 
and more business. Everybody else is 
getting bigger. It’s the trend of the 
times. We might as well follow suit.” 

“Right,” said Ed. “Joe, I got an 
idea this morning, and rather than 
phone you, I thought I'd drop over to 
chat about it.” 

“You know me and how much I 
like ideas,” Joe said. “I like to talk 
about them, even the poor ones.” 

“Well, this one ain’t a poor one,” 
Ed said confidently. “At least, I'll be 
surprised if you say it ain’t good.” 

“Go ahead and tell me about it,” 
said Joe, leaning back in his swivel 
chair his, hands folded behind his 
head. 

Ed crossed one leg over the other 
and flicked the cigar ashes into a 
sawdust box. “Joe,” he said, “a lot of 
farmers are doing some tall thinking 
























































JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON : 
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this time of the year. They’re won- 
dering how much fertilizer to buy, 
how many baby chicks to order, 
whether to keep some calves or sell 
‘em und a lot of other things.” 

“That's it,” Joe said. “And tax time 
is rolling around. It has to come just 
when the farmer plans for a whole 
year’s operation. Sometimes I think 
we should pay income taxes and real 
estate taxes in the fall.” 

Ed blinked. “Say, that’s an idea. 
Let’s take that up with Ike. It’s bad 
enough for a feed dealer to stir the 


| farmer into action on buying in the 


cold months of January, February 
and March when he can’t see the land 
in many parts of the country without 
having to battle the tax blues, too.” 

Joe nodded. “That’s why we really 
need to merchandise in these months 
more than ever.” 

“That’s what I'm figurin’ to do,” 
chuckled Ed. “That’s why I came to 
see you.” 

“I’m listening,” encouraged Joe. 


Remind Farmers 

Ed drew a sheet of crumpled paper 
from his over-all side pocket. He un- 
folded it. “Joe, this is the time to 
remind farmers of how much money 
they earned gross last year and make 
them think they can earn just as 
much this year if not more.” 

“TI see,” said Joe. “It’s like telling 
a man when his mother-in-law comes 
to live with him permanently, ‘I know 
it’s going to be. rough having her 
here, but count your blessings. You're 
still working and eating and sleep- 
ing, and so you’ve got something to 
look forward to’.” 

“That’s right,” said Ed. “Things 
are rarely all black. Joe, I'd like to 
see us have a couple of big signs 
made for a window display. One sign 
would be for the mill here and an- 
other for the Endeavor Mill.” 

“About what?” Joe asked. 

“A good question,” said Ed. “TI 
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would like to have that sign read 
something like this: 


GOOD FEED helped farmers in 
this state earn $1.2 billion in 1959, 
on the following basis: 


OS $850,000,000 
Eggs ......... 70,000,000 
a 150,000,000 
ME cicue cee 105,000,000 
Lambs .....-. 25,000,000 


GOOD FEED? We've got it. 
Come in and ask us to help you 
set up a feed program to make 
more profit for you in 1960. No 
obligation, of course. And we've got 
free coffee any time. 

Joe Brooks and the Boys, 
Hansen’s Creek and Endeavor. 


Joe whistled. “Say, that is impres- 
sive, Ed. Are those figures correct?” 

“Close to it, but we can check them 
again, before you make the signs,” Ed 
said. 

“I get your idea,” Joe mused. “You 
figure that if the farmer is reminded 
how many millions of dollars of meat, 
eggs and milk produced through feed¢ 
sold in 1959; this may make the farm-§ 
er more optimistic for 19607” 

“Well, it’s a lot of mazuma, ain't 
it?” chuckled Ed. “A farmer can 
mull that over as he sips his coffee 
or beer or what have you. It’s some- 4 
thing pleasant to think about. Maybe } 
it’ll help him to be willin’ to consult 
with us on feed, chick, fertilizer and 
other needs, instead of trying to buy, 
on a month-to-month basis.” 

Joe nodded. “It certainly is a logi- 
cal appeal at this time, Ed. We can 
work out some signs like that, and 
we can also publish virtually the 
same facts in a newspaper ad. Farm 
business in this state isn’t shot. It’s 
here in sizable volume. Now farmers 
and feed dealers have to work hard 
so that costs can be reduced and so 
that more profit can be squeezed out 
for both. That’s a message which I 
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think farmers are going to appreci- 
ate. And, Ed, you'll get a little extra 
pay on your check for suggesting this 
fine idea.” 

“Good,” grinned Ed. “My wife cer- 
tainly will be glad to hear that. She's 
got a bad habit—she runs to that 
darn department store in town two, 
three times a week lately. I’ve gotta 
find a way to wean her from that 
habit.” 


Feed Potential Viewed 
For Lake’s Trash Fish 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Commercia) 
fishermen who operate on Lake Mich- 
igan are giving increasing attention 
to the enormous poundage of “trash” 
fish in the lake in an effort to com- 
pete in industrial fish markets such 
as animal feeds. 

Jim Miller, head of Miller Fish- 
eries Co. here, said fish for these 
markets “represent a tremendous po- 
tential,” and could put new life in 
an industry seriously hurt by the de- 
cline in lake trout due to the sea 
lamprey. 

Trash fish include the alewife, a 
fish of the herring family and : 
comparative newcomer to Lake Mich- 
igan, which has been increasing in 
numbers rapidly. 

“Before we decided to go into this 
operation, I made a careful survey 
of sales possibilities,” Mr. Miller said 
“I found that about 80% of the ani- 
mal industries were buying their fish 
from distant points and I could see 
that if we found a way to take these 
fish on a competitive basis it would 
enable us to put some of our units 
back in operation 

“Research is a sure way to create 
many more uses for industrial fish, 
but should the time ever come when 
markets are filled, the industry can 
always turn to fertilizer 


Hatchery Burns 

DAHLONEGA, GA. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Putney Hatchery near 
here recently. Only the firm’s trucks 
and buses, its records and some of the 
office furniture were saved. 





Elmore Putney estimated the loss’ 


at more than $60,000. Mr. Putney 
said he would rebuild the hatchery as 
soon as possible. His three-machine 
hatchery had a capacity of 50,000 
chicks and was operating at about 
three-fourths of capacity at the time 
of the fire. 
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ADD FEED SERVICE MILLS 

DANVILLE, ILL.—The Swisher 
feed division of the Wm. Davies Co., 
Inc., Danville, Ill., has announced the 
appointment of three independent 
milling companies in the Swisher 
Feed Service organization. They are: 
Farmers Grain Co., Fairbury, IL; 
J & K Feed Service, Huntington, 
Ind., and Chesterfield (Tll.) Milling. 


FIDY 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 





Texas Meeting on 


Grain Storage Set 


FORT WORTH — Because of the 
significance of changes proposed by 
Commodity Credit Corp. in the 1960 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement, 
Walter Blanton, president of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn. and na- 
tional negotiator for grain ware- 
housemen of the Dallas regional of- 
fice area, has called a trade confer- 
ence at the Texas Hotel here for 
Jan. 8. He asks that warehousemen 
who attend the meeting bring with 
them their own copies of the storage 
agreement for reference. 

Mr. Blanton recently returned from 
Washington, D.C., where the first 
conference was held on the 1960 
agreement. Presidents of the New 
Mexico and Oklahoma associations 
also are asking their members to at- 
tend this meeting in Fort Worth. 


| 
| 
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NORTHWEST FEED PARTY—These are four of the nearly 500 persons who 
attended the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. Christmas party in Minne- 
apolis. In the first picture, Ted Harstad (left), Doughboy Industries, New 
Richmond, Wis., past president of the association and chairman of the party, 
chats with A. H. Roffers, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., current pres- 
ident. In the second photo are D. M. Runke (left), Supersweet feed division, 
International Milling, and Dr. L. E. Hanson, head of the animal husbandry 
department at the University of Minnesota. (Photos by Truman Fowler.) 
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PERSONAL TOUCH SERVICE BY 


Authorized East Coast Distributors 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., 
Hope, indiane Fresno, 


Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


vitamin 


nutrition 


qd: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 


* to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


a: Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohie Agricultural Experiment Stotion 
now recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D, per dey for five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before 


qd: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 


vitamin D for my livestock? 


EAE Definitely nor. Contrary to what is often assumed. the emount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a relioble basis for judging vitamin D 
content. Some sun-cured hoy is even lower in vitamin D then artificially 


dried hey. 


q: I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


ee See Send a enenaiiiny ottnons o Research provides new ideas on: 





4 My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
* that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


BRE Not necessarily One-third of twelve sun-cured clfolte hoy somples included 
© recent report would heve contributed less thon 60 units per pound of 


ore 
wnite of vitamin D per pound Asan 
#10 pounds per der, @ cow would get 


@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

@ The prevention of milk fever. 

e The improvement in absorption and utilize- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

© The variability of vitamin D from natural 


when used ot « level of 25% end the lowest 


one of the twelve samples would hove 
500 units per pound recommended by meny 
for free reprint “The Vitemin D Content of 


resources. 
e@ The availability of calcium reserves in 


older cattle. 
FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-61, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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Grain Bank, Credit, 
Additives Subjects 
At Indiana Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Grain 
banking, credit and feed additives are 
among the topics to be discussed 
Jan. 17-19 at the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Assn. convention at the Clay- 
pool Hotel here. 

Much of the opening day will be 
spent with registration, although 
there will be a meeting of the board 
of directors that first day. 

The convention proper will begin 
Monday morning, Jan. 18, with two 
addresses. Prof. William S. Farris of 
the agricultural economics depart- 
ment, Purdue University, will give a 
summary of the grain bank’s costs in 
Indiana. William E. Breese, associ- 
ate chairman, department of com- 








merce at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, will follow with “Retail Credit— 
Boom or Bust?” 

One of the highlights of the after- 
noon session will be a talk by Dr. W. 
M. Beeson, animal husbandry depart- 
ment, Purdue University, on feed ad- 
ditives for beef cattle. 

Dr. Beeson’s talk will be preced- 
ed by a report, “Washington Goings- 
on,” by Madison Clement, Waco, 
Texas, president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and a panel 
discussion on “Quality Corn for Food 
Products and Distillation.” 

Three discussions will be given 
Tuesday morning before the conven- 
tion concludes. A panel will discuss 
“Better Relations Between Veter- 
inarians and Feed Dealers.” On the 
panel will be Robert Skinner, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Des Moines, 
and Dr. E. E. Slatter, chairman of 
the nutrition committee, Indiana Vet- 
erinary Medical Assn., Indianapolis. 





This discussion will be followed by 
a talk by Newell Wright, manager, 
marine division, Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The final talk of the morning will 
be given by John K. Minnoch, Chi- 
cago. It is titled “Sense and Non- 
sense.” 

The annual banquet will be held 
Monday at 7 p.m. Entertainment 
will be provided by the Board of 
Trade, grain and feed and allied in- 
terests in the Indianapolis market. 


o— 
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Belgians Visit Firm 


FAIRBURY, ILL. — Dr. Vande 
Noortgaete and Jan Huybrechts, De 
Morgenster Feed Co., Arendonk, Bel- 
gium, recently visited Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc. Among the visitors’ hosts 
were Dr. George F. Godfrey, vice 
president, Honeggers’ Breeder Hatch- 
ery, and E. F. Dickey, president, Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc. 
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R. L. Kathe Named 
To Head Ag Public 


Relations Council 


CHICAGO—Richard L. Kathe, di- 
rector of public relations, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
was elected president of Agricultural 
Relations Council, Inc., in a recent 
meeting. ARC is the national society 
for public relations men working for 
agriculture. 

The Agricultural Relations Council 
also elected W. L. Foreman, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, as vice 
president, and Frank Atchley, Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, as 
secretary-treasurer. 

ARC includes in its membership, 
public relations men from industries 
serving agriculture, farm organiza- 
tions, trade associations and other 
related groups. Nine practitioners 
from feed companies and firms re- 
lated to the feed industry were elect- 
ed to membership in 1959. These in- 
clude: James J. Bowe, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Eugene Holcombe, Indi- 
ana Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., 
Indianapolis; Bert M. Larson, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York City; 
Ernest J. Neill, Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.J.; David F. Quinlan, Merck 
& Co., Rahway; Otis W. Randolph, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Ill.; Gordon Roth, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; Her- 
bert L. Schaller, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York City; James T. Tim- 
berlake, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass., and Dallas E. Western, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

The annual ARC meeting held in 
Chicago recently included speakers, 
panel discussions and project reports 
on farm opinion studies, methods of 
handling media events, legislative 
and government relations, consumer 
relations and other related topics. A 
two-day seminar for agricultural pub- 
lic relations is now being planned by 
the Agricultural Relations Council 
for Washington, D.C., in the spring. 





At your service... 


This is the cross test house at Glastonbury. Only the most 
promising combinations are housed here — line or strain 
crosses which have survived the first stages of the industry's 
toughest testing program. In 1959 alone Arbor Acres 
researchers worked with more than 30 combinations! They 
tested each one for livability, production and hatchability. 
They mated each one with proven meat-type males to test 
the growth rate and conversion of their progeny. 


On the top floor are 120 single male 
mating pens. 


The leading combinations are now performing in this house, 
and in test flocks in every important broiler area. Years of 
genetic research have been invested in each combination, even 
though it may never be produced commercially. For after 
years of improving the Arbor Acres female, developing a 
better bird is no easy task. But if that better bird ever comes, 
it will come from this house. 


On the middle floor are 32 repli- 
cate pens, four for each of eight 
combinations. 


Any way you figure it, you're better off if your broilers come 
from an Arbor Acres pullet crossed with a proven male. 





for better business 


Breeding better birds r \ | 
Gabor Ceres 





General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Skowhegan, Me. Springdale, Ark. Albertville, Ala. Blairsville, Ga. 


Thorntown, Ind. Concord, N. C. San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aprilia, Italy On the bottom floor are 600 birds to 
provide samples for Arbor Acres re- 


search in Immuno Genetics 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 





MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 





Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 























COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 


, 
World's Oldest and , you without delay. 


_ argest Specialists in Vitamin T/4LF 4) DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEX!ICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


V/ 
\\ SUPREME 
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SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Poultry Raisers find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding 
edges enable them to get faster growth and more and larger eggs at lower 
costs. Every month more raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its 
regular advertising in poultry publications reaching approximately a 
million readers per month. 




















Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits to both 


00 Ube Met tinge 
} saanP -tmsouont feed dealers and poultry raisers. 
' CRUSHED 
: GRANITE Your inquiry is invited. Write for sample kit 





and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 
Turkey sizes. 


) 





Fine Aggregute Division 


CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


— QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
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BRAND 
Vitagen Feeding Fat 





Proven economy in feeding...excellent appetite appeal for all 
animals and poultry...packed, with high nutritional values. 


RED W 3RAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formu- 
lating better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by 
many years of scientific feeding. It can be fed with confidence. 


( typical of fresh crack- 

lings; free of off-odors, 

) such as rancidity and 
. Sourness 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship 
mentin tank cars, tank 


Flavor & Odor 


trucks, or 400# steel drums Quality nutritional components 99%+ 
Color . white to yellow 

. Free Fatty Acid 1% to 3% 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality over 40 hours 

Melting Point (Wiley). .. About 108° F. 

Moisture . less than 0.2% 

lodine No. .... about 50 


Cholesterol & Related Compounds 
(natural unsaponifiables). . - - 0.5% 


a 
= 
RED : BRAND 


a Slienatiaetinentianstiontineinntaetien) 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 
Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
RED W BRAND 50% Mect ond Bone Scraps : 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage | 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meol 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA « MEMPHIS 


quasemencncwenesenananas «esencneneneneeal 


| 
| 
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Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 Ib bags. | 
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PAVED FEEDLOT—Steers in paved feedlot at Flint River Ranch operated 


by Norris Cattle Co., Montezuma, Ga., one of the Southeast’s large cattle 


feeding operations. 


Drylot and Range Feeding Expands 


In Southeast's Beef Industry 


Emphasis is on better quality animals 


for slaughter. Major Georgia feeders 
tell how they have developed with trend. 


By Special Correspondent 


Cattle feeding has shown a steady 
increase in the Southeast since the 
end of World War Il—not so much in 
numbers as in quality of beef sent to 

| market. 

Contributing to this growth is the 
development of stronger purebred 
herds which furnish better founda- 
tion stock for commercial breeders. 
Permanent ranges are providing a 
steady source of good stockers and 
feeders. Corn production has been 
expanded in the Southeast, and the 
availability of grain has been in- 
creased also by importations via 
water from the Corn Belt. And near- 

| by location of major packing plants 
| and livestock auction barns has been 
| a contributing factor. 

The beef feeding picture in Georgia 

| which has more cattle than some 


western states, indicates specifically 


sides of pens. 








what’s been happening in the South- 
east. 

It was found in a recent survey of 
Georgia’s cattle feeding operations 
that 39% of those contacted feed com- 
mercial slaughter grade animals with 


| the average being slightly less than 


100 head annually. 

Both range and drylot feeding are 
used by producers. Fifty-one per cent 
of the feeders surveyed mix their own 
fattening rations; 43% grow all the 
grain used in these mixing operations, 
and more than 90% raise all the hay 
and forage fed 

Now for an even closer look at how 
cattle feeding has developed in Geor- 
gia. As examples of typical, distinct 
phases of cattle feeding in the state, 
we'll get down to details of four 
operations: 


NORRIS CATTLE CO.—Near Mon- 
tezuma, in the center of Georgia, the 





NORRIS DRYLOT—Shade for steers on feed in the drylots of Norris Cattle 
Co. Flint River Ranch in Georgia is provided by netting. Feed troughs line 





UNLOADING INGREDIENTS—Bulk ingredients, except corn, are unloaded 
from freight cars automatically with Deseret Farms operation. The siding 
is about a mile from the mill. 





DESERET FEED MILL—This is exterior view of Deseret Farms feed mill, 


which manufactvres all rations fed. 


| 





STORAGE BARN—Interior of one of 
three storage barns on Deseret 


CONVEYOR—Corn, cob and shuck, | 
plus hay, are moved by conveyor belt | 
into feed mixers at Deseret Farms. 


Norris Cattle Co., one of the nation’s | 
largest cattle feeding enterprises, has 
2-3 000 head on feed. (The Aug. 15, 
1959, issue of Feedstuffs featured 
an article describing the feed milling 
operations of Norris Cattle Co.) 

The two-phase feeding operation 
stresses fast early gains on range and 
finishing in drylot to get a carcass 
grading Good at approximately 950 Ib. 

Several! thousand acres of range are 
planted in Coastal Bermuda and Pen- | 
sacola Bahia grasses to provide year- 
around grazing as well as hay. Nor- 
mally, the range carries one steer per 
acre, but at times when the range is 
especially lush, as many as three 
steers graze each acre. Manure from 
drylots is returned to the range as 
needed. 





DESERET FEEDLOTS—Here’s what Deseret Farms feedlots look like from 
top of feed mill. Some 7,000 steers are on feed at Leslie, Ga., and it is antici- 


Stockers are purchased locally at 
450-500 Ib. and are selected for their 
potential “,.in-ability” and carcass 
quality. 

When the steers reach 700 Ib. on 
grass, they are moved to drylot. Herds 
are assembled to provide uniform 
weight as far as possible; fast gain- 
ing steers are separated from the 
slower gainers. The length of time on 
the range is determined by this fac- 
tor. 

In drylot, when the steers are on 
full feed, the goal is a gain of 2-2% 
Ib. a day. They are sold directly to 
packers by weight, rather than age, 
and are usually fed out in less than 
120 days. 

A modern feed mill grinds and 
mixes all the rations used by Norris’ 


southeastern operations, including two | 


large ranches in Florida as well as 
other commercial feedlots in Georgia 
and Alabama. 

The drylot ration consists of good 
roughage, small grains, ensilage, cot- 
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tonseed or soybean meal and ground 


shelled corn. 


When pastures are poor, pelleted 
rations are fed. Otherwise, steers on | 


range get only rminerals and grass. 
DESERET FARMS—tThe newest 

and largest commercial cattle feeding 

operation in the Southeast is Deseret 


Farms at Leslie, owned and operated | 


by Mormons of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

At Leslie, a 3,700-acre plantation 
has been turned into a huge feedlot. 
Some pasture has been developed and 
more along this line is scheduled for 
the future, but the program, accord- 

(Turn to page 30) 


CONTROL PANEL—Automatic feed 
mixing operation on Deseret Farms is 
operated from this control panel. Au- 
tomated system requires only three 
men. 


pated that annual production will reach 40-50,000 head. 





BULK FEED BOX 


All the Features at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and 
grain at rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into 
any bin through standard door, window or tight 
alleyway. Low-level discharge, 270 swing- 
ing auger, swing spout. Heavy-duty 
welded construction. Trouble 
with extra safety provisions. Choice of 
shaft drive on discharge auger or new 
with gear-box drive. Complete hy il lic 
drive slightly extra. 
COMPLETE AS SHOWN 
Mounted on your truck in ¢ 


reorge 
Iowa, ready to go. Slightly $1875 


higher east of Mississippi 


EXTENSION AUGERS 


Clamp on at this 

int to reach the 
igh ones. le gree 
12-gauge all 
free operation 


flexible 


universal 


steel 


motor 





REAR BUMPER 
CONTROL 

Operator controls mix- 
ing, discharge auger, 
throttle and independent 
flow from three equal or 
unequal compartments 





MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 
Standard 3-compartment box and avail- | 
able 2-compartment box in 4 and 6 ton : J 


capacities or custom built to fit your truck  Guaenga 


available with hydraulic motor drives 





frame. Heavy duty vinyl nylon tarp. Your 
Dept. F George, lowa 


name painted on sides and back Now 
SINCE 1868 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
OR DEMONSTRATION 











FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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electric 
computer 
control panels 


Why they help you get 


with TruelNes 


Fred Shultz, Pr. D., 
ng’ an electronic 
ontro! panels he 


Here you see Or 
geneticist, netruct 
computer. By wiring 
scans laying traits of tens of thoveands 
of individuais, and discovers tayers 
with correct genes for early large eggs. 


Large Eggs early 


U.S. egg men in 1959, an “off year”, increased 
their 1958 purchases of TRUE-LINES layers. Al 
Barton, Nebraska, writes: “Nearly all eggs from 
our 1,285 TRUE-LINES graded medium or better 
by 6% months. Only a short time later, all eggs 
were either Large A or Extra Large A.” it 
days. These TRUE-LIN 

that produce large eggs ear 
STAY ATIT...asmanyas! 

more eggs than ave 


75 days of Random Sample 


layers 
ly also 
to 24% 
during last 
Tests. 


Over 26,000,000 scientific measure- 

ments designed TRUE-LINES layers 

to today’s egg market specifications. 

At Colonial, we trapnest 365 days 

yearly instead of the customary 300 
Write to Colonial Poultry Farms, General Offices, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri, for address of TRUE-LINES ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
nearest you... and savings up to $150 per 1,000 pullets 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, INC. 
General Offices, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


Uys Liss 


specification designed 
for the egg industry 
through Research and Genetic Science 


COLONIAL 
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SERPASIL...means less stress! 


Checks, poor shell thickness and other defects in egg quality can be caused by stress. Serpasil, 
(reserpine-premix-cipa), the first anti-stress feed additive agent for poultry, helps cut these 
costly side effects. University experiments demonstrate that Serpasil is capable of = reducing egg 
checks as much as 50% ® increasing egg weight substantially. For further information, write to: 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J 


Distributed by: The Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, Calif. / Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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CARD INDEX—Joe Gayle, manager 
of Malatchie Ranch in Georgia, shows 
how he keeps track of cattle herds 
with card-index system. He can ac- 
tually “round up” cattle with these 
records. 


ing to M. W. Hunt, manager, will con- 
tinue to center around drylot finish- 
ing. 

The Leslie operation, about a yeat 
old, has some 7,000 steers on feed. 
Anticipated annual production is 40- 
50,000 head. 

A push-button mill manufactures 
all rations needed, with the formula 
determined by the commercial pre- 
mix concentrate used. Since Deseret 
Farms’ land is used only for feeding, 
all feedstuffs are purchased. 

Ample supplies of stockers and 
feeders come from the surrounding 
area. And there is no problem in sell- 
ing either direct or through livestock 
auction markets because there are 20 


major packing plants within a 200- 
mile circle around the cattle feeding 
operation. 

The Mormons also operate a large 


commercial cattle spread in Brevard 


County, Florida, which supplies some 
of the stockers fed out. 
Feeding time in drylot ranges from 


90-120 days. The cattle are herded by 
breeds, most of them crossbred, and 
are sorted for uniformity of weight 
for marketing. 

All feed is handled in bulk—freshly 


PROTECT 








your expensive 
processing 
equipment 
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with a LOW COSTS. 


ue uPLEY 


MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


The powerful Kelly Duplex Magnetic 
Separator keeps dangerous tramp iron 
from entering your hammermill or other 
processing machinery. Available in any 
size to meet your needs, it costs noth- 
ing to operate is unaffected by vi- 
bration gives you unexcelled, low 
cost. protection 










erent 


Mail coupon today! 





The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me complete informo- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Magnetic Separator 


NAME 
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mixed each day. Although the mill 
has ample storage space for grain and 
hay, finished feed is mixed as needed 
—none backlogged. 


MALATCHIE RANCH—A three- 
phase operation is carried out by 
owner Walter T. Forbes, a Tennessee 
businessman, on the 6,000-acre Malat- 
chie Ranch near Perry in mid- 
Georyia. 

As cotton production was cut back 
on what is now the Malatchie Ranch, 
the land was cleared and planted to 
permanent range. The ranch has a 
purebred Santa Gertrudis herd to pro- 
vide stock for sale; a commercial 
breeding herd using Gertrudis bulls 
on commercial and grade brood cows, 
and steer and heifer stockers. Steers 
and heifers are culled from calves 
produced by 360 brood cows at Malat- 
chie for the commercial herd or to go 
on range as stockers. 

An average of 500 steers is grass- 
fed annually—some sold as heavy 
feeders at 850 lIb., others carried to 





1,000 Ib. as slaughter grade grassfed 
cattle. Heifers are sold off the grass 
as stockers. 

With the development of Coastal 
Bermuda and its spectacular success 
in the Southeast, Malatchie’s pro- 
gram has been one of replacement as 
well as expansion of range. As land 
is cleared it is fertilized and planted 
to Common Bermuda. When cleared, 
the land is leveled and planted to a 
small grain crop used for silage. After 
the soil has been conditioned for two 
seasons, it is again fertilized as needed 
and planted to Coastal Bermuda. Joe 
Gayle of Malatchie estimates the cost 
of developing permanent range at 
about $25 acre. 

It may sound strange, but Malat- 
chie “rounds up” its herds with a card 
index file. Each animal—purebred, 
commercial or stocker—is represented 
by a numbered card corresponding to 
the animal’s tag. The index system 
is divided into ranges, pastures and 
feedlots. 

As an animal is moved from one 





pasture to another, its card is moved 
in the office files. 


TILLCRAFT—A 1,200 acre com- 
mercial cattle farm owned by Glen 
Slough, a Kansas City kitchen utensil 
manufacturer, feeds out more than 
500 steers and heifers annually. The 
Tilleraft farm is within the trade area 
of Athens. 

Joe Gorman, Tillcraft manager, 
usually buys heavyweight cattle. “A 
fellow can frequently do better buy- 
ing cattle to fit his pastures rather 
than his trailer or truck,” he says. 

Individual records are begun on 
each animal as it is delivered to the 
farm. Periodic weighing enables Mr. 
Gorman to check the progress of each 
animal, to sort his herd into uni- 
form groups and to determine the 
type of ration needed. 

“When the animals are showing 
less daily gains, we can check to see 
if the animal or pasture is at fault,” 
Mr. Gorman says. “If it’s a sorry 





You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


PPP = 


ow 


as large customers (and on the same route). 
7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 


9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 

Simplified inventory for the customer. 
Identification for medicated feeds. 
Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
12. Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 





mate 
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critter, it’s sold; if it’s the pasture, we 
feed supplement as needed.” 

Tillcraft’s daily gain goal is 2 Ib 
The longer an animal gains on grass, 
the shorter the time he’s in the feed- 
lot. 

Permanent pasture is a mixture of 
oats, ryegrass and clover, some fescue 
and Coastal Bermuda. 

The grain ration contains 50% corn, 
30% barley, 20% maize. Ten per cent 
molasses is mixed with this ration, as 
are minerals and a commercial pre- 
mix. As a finisher, this ration is fed 
with cut alfalfa or Coastal Bermuda 
—ranging from 20-27 Ib. per day as 
determined by weight records. 

In the feed mixing operation, stored 
grain is augered into a portable mixer 
of 1-ton capacity. Each load is moved 
directly to the feedlot or pasture as 
needed. Each day’s supply is mixed 
fresh and no storage of mixed rations 
is available. 

The feeding program is started in 
the spring with the pasture season 


and most of the animals are sent to 
market before September. 

Tillcraft feeds heifers as well as 
steers. Mr. Gorman says there is no 
trick to feeding heifers on a com- 
mercial basis. Heifers may not make 
gains as fast as steers, but Mr. Gor- 
man considers the little difference of 
no economic significance. Market 
prices for heifers and steers have 
been found to be close, and the dif- 
ferential when buying makes heifer 
feeding profitable under firm man- 
agement, he says. 


Stilbestrol No Aid 
To Milk Output in Tests 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Stilbestrol did 
not significantly affect the amount of 
milk produced, persistency of produc- 
tion, amount or percentage of butter- 
fat or milk solids, other than fat pro- 
duced in mature cows in studies at 
the agricultural experiment station at 
South Dakota State College. 


Dr. H. H. Voelker, associate dairy- 
man, points out that there have been 
reports of heifers producing up to 34 
Ib. of milk daily after injections of 
stilbestrol. 

“While stilbestrol 
for beef cattle,” Dr. Voelker states, 
“we can not recommend it for milk 
production in dairy cattle on the basis 
of trials conducted here and at other 
experiment stations.” 


is recommended 


Normal estrus cycles and preg- 
nancies apparently were not influ- 
enced by the low levels of stilbestrol 
used, Dr. Voelker notes. The im- 
planted cows and heifers did gain 
more body weight, he adds 

Stilbestrol implants also caused 
heifers to produce milk at 8.5 months 
of age in the tests 

When low levels of stilbestrol were 
used, the hormone did not pass into 
the milk, says Dr. Voelker. However 
at very high levels of implants, the 
cows produced milk with high estro- 
genic activity 


what serves best! 
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Best Time to Start 
Broilers Is Studied 
By VPI Economist 


BLACKSBURG VA 
favorable time to start 


The 
broilers from 


most 
the standpoint of the farm price-cash 
cost ratio is from the second week 
of Mareh third week of 
July and from the last week of De- 
cember until the first of February. 

This is the co reached by 
Dr. John T Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, after stu- 
period in the 
The work 
ivorabie period to 
birds is from the second week 
through the second week 
in December 

Records 4.750 
more than 13.5 million birds were 
obtained from 17 cooperating feed 
dealers and used in Dr. Buck's analy- 


through the 


usion 
Buck, economist, 
dies over a 
Shenandoah 


five-year 
Valley area 
the least 
start 


flocks and 


covering 


sis 

The 
broilers typically occur 
July and August 
coming during the 
year. 


received for 
during March, 


highest prices 
with lowest prices 
last quarter of the 


cost of broil- 
fourth week in 
week in 
below the 
Flocks started 
week in October 
cash cost 


Total cash product 
ers started from the 
March through the 
August is from 1 to 8 
average for the 
from the 
through 
of from 6 to 10° 


second 


second 
December have a 
above average. 
Information on the typical seasonal 
patterns ol 
productior 
among these 
broiler industry adjus 
the |! hest ret 
believes 


marketings and 


and 
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costs relationships 
help the 
its operations 
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Colorado Project’s 


Goal Is Finding 
‘Economy Chicken’ 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—A search is 
on at the Colorado State University 
Experiment Station for an “economy 
chicken.” Researchers are doing the 
hunting with a project designed to 
uncover some of the relationships be- 
tween feed and production 

Dr. Robert E. Moreng, head of 
Colorado’s department of poultry hus- 
bandry, uses this analogy to show 
what the hunt is all about: 

“The motor is not yet designed that 
will burn high-octane fuel to the 
maximum effort ... Why burn ethyl 
when the same job can be done on 
cheaper, regular fuel?” He also asks, 
“Is it wise to force a 17-18% laying 
ration down a hen that will get along 
on a 13-15% diet?” 

The Colorado study is approaching 








its objective from two angles—genetic 
and nutritional. 

Dr. Moreng explains that develop- 
ments in poultry feeding since World 
War IT have literally made the birds 
burst at the seams in growth and egg 
production. “As competition increases, 
feed manufacturers press their nutri- 
tionists for better results. But many 
nutritionists feel their efforts are lim- 
ited by the progress made by breeders 
in developing birds which can fully 
utilize high-powered feeds.” 

Dr. Moreng is using two phases in 
his study on heredity and feed utiliza- 
tion in chickens. He is attempting to 
develop two lines of birds—one a 
“high protein line” and the other a 
“low protein line”—by selecting the 
high producers from groups of birds 
on both high protein diets and low 
protein diets. Working with him on 
the study is Howard Enos, assistant 
poultry husbandman with the Colora- 
do experiment station. 

By keeping records on the two 
groups of chickens regarding feed 
efficiency, egg production, egg quality 





and hatchability, the researchers ex- 
pect to find a key to the problem of 
fitting a ration to the birds. 

“Too few poultrymen realize that 
most diets for domestic fowl are now 
formulated to provide for the weakest 
bird in the flock, without any consid- 
eration of the extreme variation 
among individuals with respect to 
their feed requirements,” Dr. Moreng 
explains. 

“By providing birds with high pro- 
tein diets, we are nurturing those in- 
dividuals which utilize protein least 
efficiently. At the same time there is 
no reason to waste nutrients on an 
efficient bird that can function effi- 
ciently on considerably less. 

“Cutting feed costs is becoming in- 
creasingly important and through nu- 
tritional and genetic research, we 
should find the proper combination 
of breeding and feeding for the most 
efficient production of meat and eggs.” 

The Colorado search for the “eco- 
nomy chicken” is currently being fi- 
nanced by a grant from Hy-Line Poul- 
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BEST MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
FORMULATION INCLUDES 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S 
SOYBEAN AND LINSEED 
OIL MEALS 














SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 


INC., 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 








Spencer Kellogg Meal Offices are Located at: BELLEVUE 2-8201, BUFFALO CL 5850, CHICAGO FR 2.3437, DECATUR 5365, 
DES MOINES CH 4-7291, LONG BEACH SP 5-3236, MINNEAPOLIS FE 5-4221, PHILADELPHIA PE 5-8787 








EATS BETTER 
ON SUNDAYS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A Milwau- 
kee man has been telling a story told 
him by a brother-in-law who operates 
a feed mill in Tennessee. 

Seems the feed mill operator had 
a customer, a bachelor about 60, who 
ordered 200 Ib. of cheap chicken feed 
and a 50 Ib. bag of the very best 
chicken feed the mill had. 

“I like to feed them better on Sun- 
days,” the customer explained, “be- 
cause I eat better then, too.” 





try Farms, Des Moines, Iowa. A re- 
cent grant from the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation, Kansas City, 
Mo., will be used to expand the study. 


1958 Feed Sales in 
Missouri Reported at 
Over 2.3 Million Tons 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Ton- 
nage of all commercial feeds sold by 
companies in Missouri in 1958 was 
2,360,319 tons (including tonnage ex- 
empt feeds), according to the 1959 
annual report on the inspection and 
analyses of commercial feedstuffs. 

This included 1,356,926 tons mixed 
feeds and 1,003,393 tons ingredient 
feeds. 

According to the report, 4,156 of- 
ficial samples were taken in 1958 by 
inspectors of the feed division. The 
laboratory chemically analyzed 3,510 
samples, with 539 failing to meet 
their chemical guaranty. 

Micro-analyses were made on 3,900 
samples with 214 failing to meet the 
ingredient composition as stated on 
labels. This checking of chemical and 
ingredient composition resulted in 
many feeds being re-registered where- 
by the guarantee would agree with 
registration of the product, accord- 
ing to the report. Some 122 mineral 
feed analyses were made with 27 
failing to meet their guaranty. 

Sales of mixed feeds consisted of 
the following tonnages: Chicken, 
broiler, egg and hen feeds, 446,675; 
turkey and other poultry feeds 
(ducks, geese and game birds), 108,- 
416; dairy feeds, 304,053; cattle feeds, 
89,158; calf feeds, 7,301; pig and hog 
feeds, 296,542; horse and mule feeds, 
4,396; dog feeds (dry), 23,218; miner- 
al feeds, 57,914; mixed ground grains, 
3,421; miscellaneous mixed feeds, 13,- 
612, and sheep and goat feeds, 2,220. 

A total of 1,073 companies sold 
the 2,360,319 tons of all feeds in- 
cluding tonnage exempt feeds. Some 
173 companies sold 737,629 tons of 
exempt tonnage feeds—a little more 
than 33% of the total sold. Some 611 
companies sold 0-1,000 tons, and ac- 
counted for 7.99% of the total. 
Twenty-nine companies in the 2,000- 
3,000-ton range, sold 3.01% of the 
feed. Forty-six companics, each sell- 
ing more than 10,000 tons, accounted 
for 40.7% of the feed sold. Fifty-one 
companies turned in “none” reports. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade 











Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Yaa MIXERS 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
mixer For All Your Mixing 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 
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but this did 


The first drawing shows what may be happening to the 
vitamin A supplement in your feeds at the instant of pelleting. 
The second drawing shows what we did about it—what you 
can do about it. 

The hot wet squeeze of the pelleting mill damages many 
substances we have tested which are commonly used in 
supplements to insulate vitamin A and protect it. Fat and wax 
coatings melt, gums dissolve, some gelatins soften. The de- 
nuded vitamin is exposed to attack by oxygen and minerals, By 
the time the feed is fed, its vitamin A potency has dropped off. 

Under the same Turkish-bath exigencies, our PGB-250 Dry 


Vitamin A fares much-better. The offspring of years of gelatin 
technology, it resists softening. In subsequent storage of pel 
lets, even at high relative humidities, in every test we have 
made PGB-250 has taken cards and spades for stability. 

We have a booklet, just out, that explains why you mini 
mize risk of vitamin A potency loss in feeds, premixes, con 
centrates, and mineral mixtures when you fortify them with 
this uniquely built supplement. To get a copy, write Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 





leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E 





Loire 


Also . . . distilled monoglycerides . . . 
some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science ond industry 








Distillation Products Industries is q division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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That's the record-break- 
ing amount of feeds 
‘J produced and sold by 
f° Ultra-Lifed independent feed 

manufacturers this year. Here's 
one reason why: only Ultra-Life 
takes that vital EXTRA STEP — 
helping you to make and SELL better 
feeds. Why not GET GOIN’ this season 


a 
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...Wwrite, wire or phone now! 


Wake. UNBORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s eldest and largest manulacturers of vitamin and trace minesal products, 








Automated Pelleting System 
Operated by McMillen Mills 


at 180° F. Then assume that the 
mill has a tendency to plug at be- 
tween 185-190° F. Under these con- 
ditions the operator would tend to 
keep the mill at a temperature some- 
what below the 180° optimum level. 
This will, of course, decrease the 
preduction level and affect the qual- 
ity since the operator would rather 


Successful operation of an auto- 
matic pelleting system by one of the 
nation’s major feed manufacturers 
has resulted in this company’s in- 
stalling additional systems of the 
same type. 

Up until recently, automation was 
foreign to pelleting. Just about a 
year ago, McMillen Feed Mills di- 


rected engineers to design and in- | run low in temperature than run 
stall the controls for completely au- | the risk of plugging the mill. 
tomating the operation of a 100 h.p The automatic pellet mill is de- 


mill at its Camp Hill, Pa. | signed to operate, after manual start- 
up, without requiring the attention 


of the operator, and to maintain 


pellet 
plant. 
Wayne Zerkle, McMillen’s feed pro- 
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NEW! 
Portable 
Electric 

Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT—9 


®@ VERSATILE—Clos: 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 


CLASS 
yaLele) 














pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa- 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


®@ POWERFUL— Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


. ® 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 








Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 
413 North Franklin Street 
we aaron 


Chicago 10, Illinois 















duction engineer, and John Ebersole, 
manager of the Camp Hill division, 
say automation has permitted them 
to go to peak horsepower and steam. 
This ability, they say, gives them 
consistent high quality and produc- 
tion. 

A second mill at Camp Hill has 
been automated and automatic pel- 
leting systems have been installed 
at Des Moines, Iowa. Other systems 
are in the process of being installed 
by McMillen. 

MeMillen’s Camp Hill division has 
been operating its 100 hp. Sprout- 
Waldron Super Ace pellet mill with 
automatic controls on two 8-hour 
shifts in the production of a variety 
of feeds. The engineering depart- 
ment of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa., designed and installed 
the contro's for completely automat- 
ing the pellet mill’s operation. 

Mr. Ebersole estimates that auto- 
mation, under optimum conditions, 
would enable one operator to handle 
as many as 10 pellet mills without 


| difficulty. 


Power Fluctation 
It is pointed out that although a 


| pellet mill may have a 100 h.p. drive, 





| efficiency 


it is often very difficult to maintain 
this full horsepower at all times dur- 
ing a particular run. This is due in 
part to the inherent small fluctu- 
ations of power requirements in the 
mill. It is also due to the fact that 
the operator is not always in a posi- 
tion to constantly regulate the feed 
into the pellet mill to keep the horse- 
power consumed at a constant level. 
Then too, there is the tendency to 
keep the motor load just slightly 
below the rated load in order to 
avoid excessive current draw on the 
motor. As a result, the full capacity 


| of the motor is rarely realized on a 


continuing basis. 

Also, itis noted,the pellet mill often 
is not operated at optimum tempera- 
tures even though reduced pelleting 
results from lower tem- 
peratures. This is because many times 
the operating temperature is very 
close to the critical temperature 
when plugging occurs. 

For example, Mr. Zerkle said, con- 


| sider a formula that is best pelleted 





during its run the pre-set optimum 
motor current load and temperature 
values established. 

It was pointed out that an auto- 
matic pellet mill cannot change bad 
pellets to good ones. If a mill has 
been producing a poor grade of pel- 
lets, the engineers said, the auto- 
matic system will not make these 
pellets good. The best it can do is 
upgrade the average quality. On the 
other hand, if by correct formula- 


tion and operating conditions a high 
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INSTRUMENT PANEL — This is 
close-up view of instrument panel for 
two automated Sprout-Waldron pel- 
let mills in McMillen Feed Mills plant. 


grade of pellets has been produced, 

automation has a better chance of 

raising the average quality level— 

without the attention of an operator. 
Two Separate Controls 

As indicated above, automatic pel- 
leting involves two separate control 
systems. One of these, Mr. Zerkle 
noted, is concerned with the cur- 
rent load on the pellet mill motor 
and the other is concerned with the 
temperature of the mash entering 
the pellet die. 

The first part of the control sys- 
tem is the load control which senses 
the load current of the main pellet 
mill drive, then compares this with 
a pre-set value. If the two are equiv- 
alent or within 2% of each other, 
nothing happens. If adjustment is re- 
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AUTOMATIC PELLET MILL SYSTEM—Diagram shows the controls in auto- 
matic pellet mill system in which a 100 h.p. motor is used to drive the pellet 
mill die. 
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AUTOMATED PELLET MILLS—Here (left) are two pellet mills which are 


being operated with automatic controls in the McMillen Feed Mills plant at 
Camp Hill, Pa. Control panel is at far right. 


quired, the system sends out a signal | 
which starts things moving. 

Load control is accomplished by 
changing the speed of the screw feed- 
ing mash into the die. If the load 
current is higher than the pre-set 
value, the speed of the screw is re- 
duced so that it feeds less mash | 
into the die. If the load current is | 
lower than the pre-set value, the 
speed of the screw is increased, feed- 
ing more mash into -the die. 

In automating a pellet mill the 
load controller can be made to send 
an electrical or a pneumatic signal 
to the speed changer. 

The electric control is less expen- 
sive but the pneumatic control is 
more precise and much more flexible, 
according to Sprout-Waldron engi- 
neers. Pneumatic control is said to 
be as easy to change as a home | 
thermostat. 

The second part of the control 
system is the temperature control 
which uses a heat-sensitive element | 
to determine the temperature of the 
mash as it enters the dies The con- 
troller compares this temperature 
with the pre-set value and then sends | 
a signal to the steam control valve | 
to adjust the temperature closer to 
the pre-set value. The steam valve is 
pneumatically operated for precise 
temperature control within 2° F. of 
the pre-set value. 

Flow System 

The accompanying diagram shows 
a flow system in which a 100 h.p. 
motor is used to drive the pellet mill 
die. The amount of current the motor 
is drawing is detected by a current 
converter which is coupled to a cur- 
rent transformer. Thé current con- 
verter then sends this information 
to a transmitter which in turn relays 
the information to a recorder-con- 
troller. This device records the in- 
formation on a graphic scale and, if 
the current level is not at the pre-set 
level, it directs a variable speed con- 
troller to speed up or slow down the 
feeder conditioner in order to vary 
the amount of mash going to the pel- 
let die. The weight of mash flow to 
the die is, of course, in direct rela- 
tionship to the amount of current the 
motor will draw. This instantaneous 
transfer of information keeps the cur- 
rent level within a range of approxi- 
mately plus or minus 2% of the pre- 
set level. 

The diagram shows the separate 
control system which picks up the 
temperature of the mash entering the 
feed spout by means of a tempera- 
ture detector. This information is 
then passed to the recorder-controller. | 

As in the case of the current con- | 
trol, the temperature of the mash is 
recorded on a graphic scale, and if 
the temperature is not at the pre-set 
level, a signal is sent to the valve 
controlling the steam flow into the 
feeder-conditioner. The amount of | 
steam is either imcreased or de- 
creased, thus raising or lowering the 


temperature of the mash. Again, this 
is an 
is kept within plus or minus 2° F. 
of the pre-set temperature. 
Operating Procedure 


The normal operating procedure at 

is to | 
| first determine from test work o1 
past experience the optimum opera- | 
ting temperature level for a particu- | 
lar formula. This information is pre- | 
temperature recorder- | 


Camp Hill, Mr. Ebersole said, 


set on the 
controller. Then the full load amper- 


age rating of the pellet mill motor is | 


pre-set on the current relays. The 


pelleting operation is started up and 
the mill is brought to approximately 


80% load manually, with temperature 
controls on restricted automatic. It 
usually takes about three minutes to 
bring the mill to this condition. 
When the desired temperature level 


| is reached, the mill is put on auto- 


matic. From that point on until the 
desired amount of pellets have been 
produced the mill remains on auto- 
matic and no further attention is 
needed. 

The manual controls are also used 
at the end of the production run to 
control the load and temperature for 
running fines through the machine. 
If addition of steam to the fines is 
desired, a small pressure is transmit- 
ted to the steam valve to crack it 


| open and allow a small amount of | ; 


steam to be added. The load is con- 


trolled by setting the speed of the g 


feeder at a low rate so that the ma- 


chine cannot be slugged. And when | 


fines are finally run through the pel- 


let mill the steam valve is closed by | 
turning the steam control off and the | 
feeder is run at the minimum speed | 


so that it is ready for the startup on 
the next production run. 


(It is pointed out in connection | 


with the Camp Hill installation that 
Sprout-Waldron, which designed the 


system, is not in the instrument busi- | 
| ness. 
engineering department has prepared | 


However, the firm’s electrical 


a simplified kit showing typical ar- 
rangements and wiring diagrams, 


giving suggestions on application of | 
the controls and listing manufacturers | 


from whom components may be pur- 
chased.) 


Molasses Imported 


TOLEDO, OHIO—In its first sea- 
son in the port of Toledo, the Indus- 
trial Molasses Corp. brought in 339,- 
850 tons of Cuban molasses and Nor- 
wegian fish solubles, William C. Van- 
dervort, manager, said recently. 

The New Jersey company was the 
first tenant on the Presque Isle ter- 





minal site developed by the Toledo- | 
Lucas County Port Authority, where | 


Industrial Molasses built and now 
leases a liquid bulk cargo facility of 
6% million gallons capacity. 

Ten ships brought the liquid cargo 
to Presque Isle, 
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instantaneous transfer of in- | 
formation and the mash temperature | 





THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 
WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time-wasting, stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro's new WEIGHT-A-MINIT 


work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


scale to 


Just fill it to the weight that you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 


capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


Write us for full details 
on this new low-cost time 
and money saver. 


Dept. FS-1 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


You'll find oll your grain and feed 
needs covered in Seedburo's sew 

. Write for your copy if you 
haven't already received it. 





(0D OA) PORE Be ae 


618 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 











LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


Find out how economically and eccurately we can quality-contro! 


your feeds . . 


. t doesn't cost—it pays! 


— WILHOIT LABORATOR 


Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 


Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 
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Future of Broiler 
Integration Noted 
In Texas Bulletin 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The future growth and extent of 
integration in the Texas 
broiler industry is discussed in a bul- 
letin published by Texas A&M Col- 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
Authors of the bulletin, which also 
the development, extent 
management arrangements of 
cal integration in the broiler in- 
Harley Bebout, associate 
Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Robert Cherry, 
Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service, and Ben Wormeli, poultry 
husbandman, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service 


vertical 


lege 


describes 
and 
verti 
dustry, are 
professor, 
econo- 
mist, 


“Vertical integration in the broiler 
industry likely will continue at a high 
level in Texas and in the U.S.,” ac- 
cording to the authors. “Farmers de- 
siring to shift their price and pro- 
duction risks to someone else prob- 
ably will continue to grow broilers 
under contract with feed dealers 


| 





Many farmers undoubtedly will ex- 
pand their operations. 

“Feed dealers probably will have 
stronger affiliations with feed manu- 
facturers, hatcheries and processors,” 
the Texas researchers say. “More pro- 
cessors probably will contract with 
retail outlets to furnish regular sup- 
plies of specified quality broilers. 
Some large retailers may fully inte- 
grate their broiler business through 
ownership rather than by the con- 
tract method.” 

They go on to say, “Vertical inte- 
gration through ownership of produc- 
tion facilities will be slow because 
of labor-management problems and 
costs that are associated with assem- 
bly line production and the fact that 
integrators would have to bear full 
and direct depreciation costs on build- 
ings and equipment, now borne by the 
farmer. 

“While further vertical integration 
in the broiler industry appears in- 
evitable, many individual producers 
probably will maintain independent 
ownership and management. These 
will be the large-scale; low-cost, ef- 
ficient producers who are able to 
finance themselves and who can find a 
market for their output, thus inte- 
grating the enterprises themselves.” 

The Texas specialists said, “Verti- 
cal integration also may be done more 





in the future through farmer-owned 
cooperatives extending their activities 
to supplying the grower and prac- 
ticing marketing activities that com- 
bine two or more links in the pro- 
duction-marketing chain.” 





Iowa Company to Make 
Industrial Corn Starch 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — Construc- 
tion has just begun on a new starch 
plant for Grain Processing Corp., 
Muscatine, according to an announce- 
ment from S. G. Stein, chairman of 
the board, and G. A. Kent, president. 
The new plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion by May 1, 1960. 

They said that upon completion of 
the plant, Grain Processing Corp. 
will begin the production of various 
corn starches for industrial uses. Raw 
materials will be produced also for 
new Grain Processing fermentation 
products. 

These new facilities represent a 
second step from Grain Processing’s 
initial venture into the wet milling 
business a year ago. Mr. Stein and 
Mr. Kent said the two steps taken 
by GPC thus far into the corn wet 
milling industry can be integrated 
closely with the company’s other op- 
erations. 








Bessies are real business hens. They pro- 
duce the large high quality white eggs that 


bring top market price. 


Right now, 


white 
interior quality. 


Bessies do an excellent job in both floor 
flocks and cages. It’s little wonder the 
selected so often for large commercial egg 
operations. Bessies mean business. 


grading stations are showing 
over 95% AA’s and A’s for Bessie eggs — large 
eggs with firm shells an 


7eocommend BABCOCK BESSIES 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


EGG QUALITY EMPHASIZED 
IN THE NEW BABCOCK BESSIE 


High egg quality was one of the prime considera- 
tions when research and testing was conducted for 
the NEW Babcock Bessie. 


As a result, shell strength — interior quali ~~ _ 
even more. In addition uctio 

per hen was boosted to 240-280 0 ogee foc flock average 

. livability improved in both 

and birds now come into lay more bar ene x= 
earlier throughout the flock. You can rec- 
k Bessies to your customers with 
complete confidence. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about Bessies, 


excellent 
been impro 


— 7-10 da 


ommend Ba 


franchise hatchery, or write us direct. 





see your nearby Babcock 











Equipment Manager of 
ADM Is Appointed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank D. Allen, 
Kansas City, has been promoted to 
manager of the equipment division 
of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Rich- 
ard G. Brierley, 
executive vice 
president, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Allen has 
been sales mana- 
ger of the equip- 
ment sales depart- “7 
ment for the past © 
two years. His 
headquarters will 
remain in Kansas 
City. The equipment division de- 
signs, engineers and manufactures 
equipment for the formula feed, flour, 
chemical and alfalfa industries. This 
includes bulk storage facilities, auto- 
matic handling devices, dehydrating 
equipment and custom machinery for 
special uses. The division also super- 
vises the construction of feed mills. 

The division operates a machine 
shop and fabricating plant at Neode- 
sha, Kansas. 

A graduate of Butler University, 
Mr. Allen has had experience in the 
flour, feed and processing industries. 
Prior to joining ADM in 1957, he was 
general sales manager of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., and before that was 
sales manager of Wolf Co., manufac- 
turer of flour milling equipment. 


<- 


New Feeding Booklet 


CHICAGO—<About 57,000 copies of 
“Mineral Feeding Facts” have been 
distributed to vocational agriculture 
students in nine states by Darling 
& Co. 

The booklet, recently completed by 
Darling & Co.'s technical staff, is a 
report on mineral feeding in live- 
stock nutrition. 





F. D. Allen 
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Now from Merck... as 
STA BINEX 
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TODAY’S MOST STABLE FORM OF VITAMIN A 
WITH 100% BIOLOGICAL ACTIVITY... 


The need: Except for newly-harvested crops, 
grains are notably deficient in vitamin A. Yellow 
corn, especially, loses much of its carotene in stor- 
age. Result: where animals feed on these ‘grains, 
there is the likelihood that vitamin A deficiency can 
become a problem. In beef cattle, for example, vita- 
min A-deficient rations may result in night blind- 
ness, diarrhea and the birth of weak, blind or dead 
calves. In dairy cattle, poultry and swine, A-avita- 
minoses may produce equally serious and economic 
setbacks. 


The product: To assure a properly balanced ration 
you must include vitamin A in your formulations. 
Yet what you want in a vitamin A supplement is 
high stability, 100% biological activity, and econ- 
omy. Such a supplement is STABIMIX A. 


The advantages: STABIMIX A is one of the finest, 
most dependable sources of vitamin A yet made 
available to the feed industry. A free-flowing, hard 
beadlet prepared from stabilized, synthetic vitamin 
Aina gelatin-type base, STABIMIX A is two to eight 
times as stable as fish oils under any condition you 
can name—heat, humidity, cold, pelleting, water 
dispersion, contact with minerals and antibiotic- 


*TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO.. INC. FOR A STABILIZED, DRY VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT. OmeRck @ CO., INC. 


vitamin mixtures. No longer need you worry about 
costly overages to offset deterioration. Unlike other 
sources of vitamin A, the number of STABIMIX A 
units you mix with your feed stays with your feed 
longer! It flows freely at all times, distributes 
evenly, and will not arch in hoppers of mechanical 
or vibrator feeders. Best of all, it saves you money 
in the bargain. 


The convenience: STABIMIX A is packaged in 
easily-handled 50 and 100-lb. fiber drums. Various 
potencies are available to meet your every formu- 
lation need—including 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 
250,000 and 325,000 U.S.P. units per gram. Why 
not investigate for yourself the stability, biological 
activity and profitability of STABIMIX A in your 
feeds? Your Merck Sales Representative will be 
happy to discuss your needs. If you prefer, call or 
write Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


STABIMIX A 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY y i 


MERCK 
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Recent Advances in 


Sheep Nutrition 


@ Supplementation 


@ Complete Pelleted Rations 


@ Nutritive Requirements 


@ Antibiotics 
@ Hormones 
@ Tranquilizers 


By Dr. A. H. McDaniel 
Albers Milling Co. 


Many new discoveries in sheep nu- 


trition and ideas and methods of feed- 
definitely profitable and that the 


ing have been put into practice dur- 
ing the past 10-15 years. In reviewing 
the progress} that has been made in 
sheep nutrition, it is difficult to re- 
frain from constantly referring to 
the progress that has been made in 
the entire field of animal nutrition. 
The advances in the nutrition of 
other species has, in almost every 
case, contributed to the present 
knowledge of sheep nutrition. The 
first attempt to develop nutrient 
standards by a committee of nutri- 
tionists specializing in sheep nutrition 
was published by the National Re- 
search Council as late as 1945. 


SUPPLEMENTATION OF RANGE 
SHEEP—Present information avail- 
able on the supplementation of range 
sheep is not plentiful, however each 
year in the range country commercial 
sheepmen are confronted with what 
to feed their sheep in order to get 
the best returns (wool and lamb). It 
is pretty well agreed that the most 
common nutritional deficiency of 
range sheep is lack of energy, but 
this energy shortage is more than 
likely complicated by other defici- 
encies such as protein, vitamins and 
minerals. Range forage is often de- 
ficient in essential nutrients, yet not 
sufficiently to present obvious physi- 


ological disorders. These mild defici- 
encies may affect the productive ef- 
ficiency of the sheep even though no 
symptoms are apparent. 

A recent report on a four year 


study from Montana has shed con- 
siderable light on the economics and 
the protein level of supplement to 
feed range ewes. In this study 4,000 
range ewes were fed a pelleted ration 
ranging in protein from 11 to 36% 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 




















“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 








| during the winter months. It was 


found that this supplementation was 


11% pellet was most economical as 
measured by return per ewe after 
feed costs were deducted. This pel- 
leted ration contained a trace min- 
eral mixture as well as a vitamin A 
and D supplement. 

Research conducted with range 





sheep in Utah has shown unsupple- 
mented control ewes to gain less 
weight, produce less wool and have 
fewer lambs than ewes fed a supple- 
ment during the winter. It was also 
shown in these studies that rations 
containing suncured alfalfa were as 
effective as rations containing dehy- 
drated alfalfa. 

Work conducted by Washington 
State College has shown that a higher 
lambing percentage will result if the 
ewes are “flushed” during the breed- 
ing season. This study was carried 
out with 4,000 grade ewes in which 
half of the ewes were fed-one half 
pound of pelleted feed per day. The 
resulting lambing percentage of the 
“flushed” group was 148.7%, com- 
pared with 126.9% for the “non- 
flushed” group. 

Basic research is being conducted 
at Purdue University on various un- 
known factors which are essential 
for embryonic nutrition and normal 
lactation in ewes. This research has 





shown that normal lambs and lacta- 
tion can be accomplished by feeding 
ewes on ground corn cobs as the 
only roughage if this diet is fortified 
with essential nutrients such as a 
source of nitrogen, minerals and vit- 
amins. This type of diet is not prac- 
tical, of course, but research of this 
type is required if we are going to 
be able to identify the specific fac- 
tors that are most essential for the 
proper development of the unborn 
lamb. 

COMPLETE PELLETED RA- 
TIONS—Pelleted Feed Lot Rations: 
A subject that has caused a great 
deal of activity during the past few 
years, and kas as a result received 
much research attention, has been 
the feeding of complete pelleted ra- 
tions. In general this research has 
shown that lamb fattening rations in 
which both the concentrate and 
roughage are combined in pelleted 
form generally produce larger gains 
with slightly less feed. Also, the poor- 
er the quality of the roughage, the 
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greater the advantage from pelleting. 


The original work involving the 
feeding of complete pelleted rations 
to lambs was prompted or originated 
because of the large quantities of 
rain-damaged or coarse or stemmy 
alfalfa hay that was available in the 
lamb feeding areas. This low quality 
hay is not readily eaten by lambs 
when hand fed. Research workers at 
New Mexico State University were 
among the first to report that the 
feeding value of low grade alfalfa 
hay could be raised close to or equal 
to that of higher grades of alfalfa 
hay by having it processed into cubes 
or pellets along with grain and mo- 
lasses. These workers first reported 
47% faster gains from lambs fed a 
60-30-10 mix (e.g. 60% coarse alfalfa 
hay, 30% milo and 10% molasses). 

Further results reported in 1955 by 
the New Mexico workers stated that 
a 73% roughage (coarse alfalfa hay) 
and 27% concentrate mix was most 
efficient. This feed contained 18% 
crude fiber, 48-50% N.F.E., approxi- 
mately 56% T.D.N. and averaged 15% 





crude protein. This ration was re- 
ferred to as a 70-20-10 mix. This 
70-20-10 pellet was best suited for 
feeding heavy lambs, and a 60-30-10 
pellet was superior when fed to light 
lambs. 

Some scouring occurred on the 60- 
30-10 pellet, and severe scouring pre- 
vented the use of pellets containing 
less than the 60% alfalfa hay (e.g. 
50-40-10 mix). Average daily gains 
produced on these pelleted feeds have 
ranged from about .40 to .55 Ib. and 
feed required per pound of gain has 
ranged from 7.75 to 9.00 Ib., com- 
pared with gains of approximately 
.26-.38 Ib. and feed conversion of 
about 9.5-12.0 Ib. for hand fed lambs. 
It goes without saying that the 
length of feeding period has been 
greatly reduced by the use of the 
pelleted feeds. 

At the University of Illinois a con- 
ventional hand fed ration was com- 
pared with a modern pelleted ration 
self-fed to western black-faced lambs. 
Average daily gain on the conven- 





| 
| 


tional hand fed ration was 0.29 Ib., 
compared to 0.64 Ib. on the pelleted 
ration. It was concluded from this 
study that the use of modern pelleted 
rations will reduce the feeding period 
by about 40 to 60 days and with 
much less labor. 

Iowa workers have also reported 
increased gains in lambs from the 
use of complete pelleted rations con- 
taining low quality roughage. These 
workers were careful to emphasize, 
however, that the advantages from 
pelleting were mainly due to the use 
of low quality roughage in the pel- 
lets, and that the pelleting of a high 
quality ration (high quality rough- 
age) would be of little benefit. 

At a recent American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. meeting the progress 
that has been made in lamb feeding 
during the past 50 years was demon- 
strated. These workers compared an 
old or conventional ration to a mod- 
ern, highly fortified pelleted ration. 
Lambs on the pelleted ration had also 
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Sm] SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 


ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


The use of revolving die covers with welded flights 


contributes to the rigid support of the die and 
directs the feed more efficiently into the pelleting 
area. The stationary spreader bars attached to the 
roller assembly assure that each roller will get an 
equal amount of incoming material. These two 
Sprout-Waldron ‘‘firsts’”” mean more tons per horse- 
power hour and more uniform wear on rolls and dies. 

Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative engineering 
are: the concept of vertical ring and driven dies, the 
scientific introduction of steam at high temperatures, 
the use of simple V-belt drives as opposed to com- 
plicated gear trains, the swinghead die casing, the air 
handling of pellets from the mill, Ruftex tungsten carbide 
roll construction, stainless steel feeder conditioners, cool- 
ing columns with stainless steel interiors, and the design 
of auxiliary cooling, crumbling and grading equip- 


‘ment matched to the capacity of the pellet mill. 


In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 
have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 
competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 
be for the Junior, the Ace. or the Super Ace» you 
can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 
for the latest in engineering design. 

This means uniform high 
quality, maximum product- 
ion rates and minimum 
operating costs. 

For details request 

Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 
Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 

and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


PENNSYLVANIA, U. S.A. 


since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


Exciusive Austratasion Distribetors: Jeybee Engineering, Pty , Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia Lartusive Conadian Destribytors Strong-Scott, Lumited, Winnipeg. 
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AUTHOR — Dr. A. H. McDaniel 
worked as an assistant county agent 
in New Mexico following his gradua- 
tion from Texas A&M in 1950 and 
spent 44 years as an assistant ani- 
mal husbandman for the Louisiana 
State University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station prior to completing his 
Ph.D. degree. He is now assistant 
director of research, Albers Research 
Station, Carnation Milk Farms, Car- 
nation, Wash. The accompanying ar- 
ticle is from a talk Dr. McDaniel 
presented at the Stockmen’s Short 
Course at Washington State College. 


been implanted with a 3 mg diethy]- 
stilbestrol pellet. 


The performance data follows: 


Initial weight 
Final weight 

Daily gain ... 
Daily feed . 
Feed/ib. gain 
Cost/ib. gain 
Days fed . 


Old ration New ration 
70 70 


This high performing ration con- 
tained 39.5% ground corn cobs, 20% 
dehydrated alfalfa, 32% ground corn. 
7% soybean oil meal, 0.5% salt and 
cobalt, a source of trace minerals and 
a vitamin A & D supplement, whereas 
the old ration contained only corn, 
linseed meal and timothy hay. 

Four possible reasons why pelleted 
rations produce better gains have 
been suggested: 

1, Increased consumption of total 
dry matter, leaving more nutrients 

(Turn to page 42) 
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e Vitamin Assays 

e Drug Assays 
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Chick Feeding Tests 
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Polystat’ and Histostat-50 


Offer a Medicated Turkey Feed Program 
that Delivers Protection from Start to Finish 


Today’s turkey raisers are looking for a feed that combines consistent 
nutrition and health protection. They rely on you to provide them with 
feeds that will do more for their birds at an economical cost. This is one 
reason you'll want to follow the Dr. Salsbury Polystat and Histostat-50 
program in your turkey feed formulations. 


When formulating your turkey starter feeds, push the Polystat button. 
Polystat eliminates the eed for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, 
and a separate growth stimulant. This effective combination offers “‘top 
level” protection at a “low level” cost. 


What about blackhead? When formulating your growing-finishing feeds, 
push the Histostat-50 button. A new, improved formulation permits the 
active ingredient to do its work more completely and effectively. Histostat-50 
is the best, most economical blackhead preventive on the market today. 


See your Dr. Salsbury representative, or call, write, or wire for further 
information on the Polystat-Histostat-50 program. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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CHICKENS THRIVE 
ON SMOG 


LOS ANGELES — Nobody has a 
good word to say for smog in this 
area—not among human beings, that 
is. 

According to Dr. Earl J. Catcott, 
veterinarian, Cincinnati, Ohio, if 
chickens could talk, they would prob- 
ably tell a whole lot; they thrive on 
the stuff (smog). 

Dr. Catcott spent one year in Azusa 
(east of Los Angeles) studying the 
situation and gathering the following 
information: 

Chickens exposed to smog began 
laying eggs 10 days earlier than a 
similar group living next door in a 
chemically clear atmosphere. Ex- 
posed chickens ate more feed and 
consequently grew faster. Fertility 
and hatchability of eggs from both 
groups showed no difference whatso- 
ever. The first year of a chicken’s 
life corresponds with the first 20 years 
of the human life span. The death 
rate may be higher, but so far it 
would seem that chickens do not 
mind smog at all. 





over maintenance needs with which 
to gain. 

2. The feed passes through the di- 
gestive system more rapidly, provid- 
ing less opportunity for the loss of 
energy through production of useless 
digestive by-products. 

3. The feed should need less energy 
expenditures for the actual work of 
digestion. 

4. A larger surface area is exposed 
for digestive enzymes to act upon 
feed that has been finely ground and 
pelleted. 

Pelleted Creep Rations: It is well 
known that. early growth of lambs 
depends upon the ewe’s milk supply 
and under favorable conditions a lamb 
wi!) gain 0.5-0.6 lb. daily from birth 
to weaning. Research at Purdue has 
shown that the feeding of a highly 
fortified creep pellet will increase this 
daily gain to about 0.75 Ib. It was 
also shown that twin lambs will grow 
as rapidly as singles, provided they 
are given free access to a highly 
fortified creep pellet. Single lambs 
will make good gains when fed a 
simpler, less highly fortified creep 
pellet. 
















in. pellet in their creep feeding stu- 
dies. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Pelleted Lamb Rations:, In summary, 


TABLE 1. Nutritive Requirements of Sheep, Percentage or Amount Per 
Pound of Total Ration 
(Air dry feed—90% dry matter) 





it can be said that some of the many Protein T.D.N. Ca. P. Salt Carotene Vit.A Vit. D 
advantages of the complete pelleted % % % % %e mg./ib. 1.U./ib. 1.U./Ib. 
rations are as listed: Dry ewes (100-160 Ib.) ... 8.0 51 0.25 0.20 0.66 1.20 540 90 

1. Results in increased gains and Wet ewes (100-160 Ib.) ... 8.5 55 0.28 8390.21 0.55 1.60 640 70 
feed efficiency. Replacement lambs 

2. Can be self-fed. 160-120 Wb.) .....00008 10.0 53 0.22 0.20 0.63 0.80 325 70 

3. Less feed wastage. Dettenteg lambs 

4. Adapted to automation. 160-120 M.) .......2.. 13.0 60-62 0.20 «0.18 0.58 0.40 230 60 

. Rams (lambs and year- 
5. Permits proper use of various lings, 80-160 Ib.) ..... 8.0 54 0.18 0.16 0.56 0.85 340 75 


feed additives. 

6. Improves palatability. 

7. Cuts down dustiness. 

8. Eliminates sorting of feeds and 
results in simultaneous feeding of a 
balanced ration. 

Disadvantages of pelleted feed for 
sheep: 

1. High initial cost of pelleting. 

2. Increased nutrient value not 
achieved with high quality roughage. 

3. Distance of pellet mill: 

a. from forage to be pelleted. 
b. from the sheep to be fed. 








4. Digestive upsets may occur. 


NUTRITIVE REQUIREMENTS 
OF SHEEP—Research data are still 
lacking on certain nutritive require- 
ments for certain classes of sheep. An 
example of this would be the lack 
of information on protein require- 
ments for replacement ewe and ram 
lambs and yearlings, and mature 
rams. The values on total protein for 
these classes are only tentative and 
should be considered as suggested 





requirements. The stated nutritive 
requirements in Table 1 have been 
summarized from the most recent 
sources and authorities in the field 
of sheep nutrition and represent re- 
quirements that will permit mainten- 
ance of ‘normal health and productiv- 
ity of breeding sheep and optimum 
performance and growth of lambs. 

Urea can be used to replace one 
fourth to one third of the protein re- 
quirements for mature breeding 








A relatively simple pelleted creep 
ration was used by University of | 
Wisconsin workers to produce lambs 
weighing approximately 100 Ib. at 120 
days of age. This pelleted ration con- 


tained 48% corn, 40% alfalfa meal, 
10% soybean oil meal, 1% salt, 1% 


trace mineral mix, and a source of 
vitamin A, D and E and an antibiotic. 

The size of pellet fed apparently 
has little effect on lamb performance. 
Most workers have used a \%-in. pel- 
let, but %-in. pellets are apparently 
utilized as well as the smaller pellets. 
The Wisconsin workers used a 3/16- 
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“, .. well pleased .. .” 


“We have found that our Hot Spot Engineered Aeration System has saved us 
considerable handling costs by reducing the number of times our grain must 
be turned. Also, it has aided us in maintaining more favorable storage condi- 
tions. We are well pleased with its installation and operation and feel that 
we should have installed this well-engineered system in our complete storage 


unit.” 


Mr. D. W. (Dude) Hart 


For full information, without obligation, about Hot 
Spot Engineered Aeration Systems, write to: 


TRONICS SUBSIDIARY OF NEPTUNE METER CO 
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JUST LIKE OWNING 
LET THERMY and BRE 


But instead of rubbing 
ply read vital grain 
key to your grain's 
you by your Hot Spot 
When a rapid tem 
hidden danger to your 
mold or insects, your 
Aeration System can 
control these enemies 
Hot Spot users report: 


Mr. D. W. (Dude) Hart 
Grain Manager 
Perryton Equity Exchange 

Huntoon, Texas 












































sheep, but urea has not been widely 
recommended for lamb fattening ra- 
tions. Besides the three major min- 
erals (calcium, phosphorus and salt) 
for which requirements have been 
established, there are many minerals 
that are known to be required in 
trace amounts in which definite re- 
quirements have not been estab- 
lished. Some of the more common 
trace minerals that are generally sup- 
plied to sheep through the use of a 
trace mineral mix are cobalt, iodine, 
copper and sulfur. The sulfur require- 
ment is particularly high if urea is 
being used in the ration. The metab- 
olism and interrelationship of known 
essential trace minerals such as mag- 
nesium, selenium, molybdenum, cop- 
per and iron are little understood, 
but much progress has been made in 
this field in recent years. Deficiencies 
of certain trace minerals are much 
more pronounced in certain geo- 
graphic regions than in others. 

It is pretty well established that 
a source of B vitamins is not required 





in the ration of ruminating sheep 
since the microorganisms in the 
paunch normally synthesize these in 
adequate amounts. However, Purdue 
workers included a source of B vita- 
mins in their “Super” creep ration 
which performed remarkably when 
fed to twin lambs. Thiamine was in- 
cluded at the rate of 2 gms. per ton; 
riboflavin, 4 gms. per ton; niacin, 32 
gms. per ton; calcium pantothenate, 
20 gms. per ton; vitamin By, 40 mgs. 
per ton, and ascorbic acid at 100 
gms. per ton. 

Vitamin E is probably the most 
critical vitamin in nursing lamb diets. 
Recent research has related this vita- 
main to “stiff lamb disease.” Research 
conducted at Oregon State College 
has found that the addition of selen- 
ium (0.1 ppm.) to an experimental 
ration conducive to the development 
of white muscle disease was effective 
in protecting against the disorder, 
whereas dietary vitamin E or vitamin 
E given parenterally was without ef- 
fect. All forms of vitamin D appear 
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to be utilized equally well by sheep. | tetracycline or oxytetracycline ( Aure- 


Several research workers have added 
vitamin A and D supplements to lamb 
creep rations, The supplements were 
added at a rate so as to supply approx- 
imately 3,500 I.U. of vitamin A and 
275 LU. of vitamin D per Ib. of ra- 
tion. It has been found practical un- 
der certain range conditions to in- 
clude a vitamin A source in feeds 
being used to supplement range 
sheep. 


ANTIBIOTICS, HORMONES AND 
TRANQUILIZERS—tThe use of these 
additives in lamb rations has been 
rather controversial because feeding 
results have been variable. Some of 
the earlier work with these products 
was poorly conducted in that they 
were working with relatively new 
and unknown products. The optimum 
level of use was not known and the 
“riddle of the rumen” was probably 
greater at that time. 

Antibiotics: At present the reports 
from many research stations in the 
U.S. indicate that the use of chlor- 
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a magic lamp, you sim- 
temperatures — the 
condition—relayed to 
Temperature System. 
perature rise reveals 
grain from moisture, 
Hot Spot Engineered 
go into action to 
of grain. Here's what 





Mr. Carl Kuper, Owner 
C. H. Kuper Grain Company 
Dalhart, Texas 


“ .. Saved me thousands... 


“a 


“| estimate. that my Hot Spot Temperature System has saved me thousands 
of dollars since | had it installed in 1952. | check temperatures in my wheat 
and milo each Monday morning and have uncovered a number of cases of 
hidden, damaging heating. My Hot Spot system has saved me money, time 


omycin and Terramycin, respectively) 
at a level of 10 mg. per pound of 
ration (20 gms. per ton) will not 
cause any ill effects, but will improve 
daily gain and feed efficiency approxi- 
mately 10% and in many cases has 
reduced the incidence of enterotoxe- 
mia, scours and pneumonia. The most 
favorable responses from the use of 
Terramycin and Aureomycin have 
been obtained in the commercial feed 
lots. This might be explained on the 
basis of a higher disease level or 
stress present in commercial lots 
than is ordinarily encountered under 
carefully controlled experimental 
conditions at research institutions. 


Hormones: Early research reports 
regarding the use of estrogenic hor- 
mones in feeder lambs were generally 
in agreement with respect to the 
ability of the hormones to increase 
gains and improve feed efficiency. 
However, many of these reports 
stated that the hormones were low- 
ering Carcass quality to a point that 
the use of the hormones was not 
warranted. It will be recalled that 
undesirable side effects also plagued 
beef cattle nutritionists in their early 
use of diethylstilbestrol. However, 
numerous late reports from research 
stations and commercial feed lots 
have stated that implanting a 3 mg 
pellet of stilbestrol or feeding 2 mg. 
of stilbestrol per lamb daily will in- 
crease daily gain from 10 to 40% and 
improve feed efficiency 10-27% with- 
out undesirable side effects or low- 
ering of live slaughter grades. The 
bulk of the research data indicates 
that implants give more favorable 
response than oral feeding. 


Tranquilizers: The use of tranqui- 
lizers in livestock feeds is relatively 
new and the first reports regarding 
the use of the various tranquilizing 
drugs in feeds follow the pattern of 
earlier reports on antibiotics and 
hormones—that is, the reports are 
varied and inconsistent with respect 
to the benefit of these drugs. Purdue 
University workers reported reserpine 
and hydroxyzine were without effect 
when used in complete pelleted lamb 
rations. One group of researchers re- 
ported that lambs fed hydroxyzine 
gained 17% more than controls on 
6.5% less feed. Another recent study 
has shown hydroxyzine to be ineffec- 
tive when used alone, but when fed 
to stilbestrol implanted lambs, the 
daily gains were increased approxi- 
mately 6% over the implanted lambs 
and about 10% over the control 
lambs. More research is in progress 
testing tranquilizers and also to test 
other similar drugs that have not 
been reported on yet. 











MR. AMSCO SAYS: 


“For year around 
availability of 
premium quality 
meat & bone, fish 
meal and A and 
D oils, you can 
depend on Ams- 


116 PORTLAND AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














| would not do without my Hot Spot 
Mr. Carl Kuper 


For full information, without obligation, about Hot 
Spot Temperature Systems, write to; 


and worry about grain conditions. 
system.” 
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MORE 
* VITAMIN K? 


Seeseseeeseseeeeseeeseeeseeeeeseee 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
011548 


LE 


Income Over Feed 


Costs Rises in Turkey 
_Meat Production Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—Income over 
feed cost was considerably higher in 
the fourth California official random 
sample turkey meat production test 


this year than in the previous test | 


conducted by the California Poultry 

Improvement Commission here. This 
was true in the face of higher feed 
cost per cwt. and lower meat value 
| per pound in the fourth test. 

This higher return was anticipated 
partially by the test management 
due to two changes that were made 
in the test procedure. 

The hens this year were marketed 
at 23 weeks rather than 24. This 
| change in age would tend to lower 

the feed conversion ratio, the com- 

mission points out. However, it is 
noted, it is evident that other fac- 
tors also have entered into the re- 
duction in pounds of feed needed to 
produce a pound of live weight in 
the fourth test. 

| The 3.2% increase in eviscerated 
yield in the fourth test when com- 
pared to the third evidently is the 
| result of weighing the eviscerated 
| birds after they had been in the 
| slush tanks for 24 hours rather than 
weighing the hot birds off the killing 
| line as in all previous tests. Meat 
value is based on the weight of the 
eviscerated birds. 

“In many ways the turkeys in the 
fourth test were among the finest 

| raised at the test project,” the com- 

mission notes. “At the time of proc- 
essing they were of good weight and 
| of excellent finish, color and uni- 
formity.” 

Income over feed cost per 100 
poults at two weeks was $172.32 in 
this test, compared with $152.19 in 
the third test. Feed cost per cwt. 
was $3.76 in this test and $3.65 in 
the previous experiment. 

Grade A eviscerated meat value 
per pound fell for both toms and 
hens from the previous test. The 
value fell somewhat less for toms, 
dropping from 27.03¢ in the third 
test to 26.4¢ in the fourth. For hens, 
it was off more than a cent, going 
{rom 29.83¢ to 28.4¢. 

In feed conversion ratio, the fourth 
test proved most successful, with the 
| birds taking 3.62 lb. of feed to pro- 
duce a pound of live weight gain, 
while, in the third test, they took 
3.89. 

In average live weight, the fourth 
test birds were 27.37 Ib. for toms and 
15.29 for hens. In the third test, 
weights were 27.17 and 15.51 Ib., re- 
spectively. 

The eviscerated yield percent was 
83 for the fourth test and 79.8 for 
| the third. The mortality percentage, 
|} one day through 26 weeks was 5.49 

in the fourth test as compared with 
5.80 in the third test. 








20 YEARS AT DR. SALSBURY’S—These territory managers were honored 
for 20 years of service to Dr. Salsbury’s Labortories at the firm’s annual sales 
meeting at Mason City, Iowa. Congratulating the territory managers is H. G. 
Bos, director of marketing. Honored were (left to right): Charles G. Fry, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; John P. Kooistra, Mankato, Minn.; K. J. Gleason, Ware- 
ham, Mass., and W. C. Myers, Fayetteville, Ark. Also honored was Cyril G. 
Salsbury, Bloomington, Ind., for 25 years of service. Included on the meeting 
program were sales workshops, presentations of current research information 
and a discussion of advertising and other marketing plans. 





Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Plan Meeting 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO — Plans 
are nearly completed for the 1960 
convention of the Ohio Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., scheduled 
for Feb. 21-23 at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel in Toledo. 

Sessions have been arranged to 
benefit both the grain and feed in- 
dustries. Monday's talks are planned 
primarily for the persons in the grain 
industry. Trade leaders from all over 
the U.S. will be on hand to voice 
opinions. 

Tuesday morning's session has been 
arranged for the feed persons across 
the state. Topics to be discussed will 
be sales, communication and enthusi- 
asm. The highlight of the morning 
session will be a discussion on the 
topic, “Merchandising and Service— 
Ohio Style.” Four Ohio managers will 
participate on the panel. 

A political luncheon has been 
planned for Monday noon with two 
political leaders from Ohio as par- 
ticipants. 

Featured Monday afternoon will 
be the address, “Will Free Enter- 
prise Survive?” Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi 
of Bradley University will give this 
talk. 

Entertainment for Sunday evening 
has been arranged. 


iin 


Feed Business Sold 


BUTLER, MO.—M. F. Arnold has 
announced the sale of Arnold Eleva- 
tor Mills, his mill and feed business 
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OIL-BEARING CROPS—Prices of oil-bearing crops are in a down trend, as 
shown here in this chart prepared by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Supplies of food fats in 1959-60 will be about a tenth larger than the year- 
| earlier peak. Cottonseed oil will be up about a fourth. Soybean supplies will 
be nearly as large as last year as the increase in carryover almost offsets the 
decline in output. Exports have become an increasingly important outlet for 


soybeans, edible oils and lard, 








here, to Heiman & Sons, Rockville, 
Mo. 

The new owners have been in the 
grain and feed business for many 
years and also have locations at 
Rockville and Holden, Mo. Jim Hei- 
man, who will manage the Butler 
plant, announced plans to continue 
the ARN-O line of feeds with the 
exception of Vit-A-Zine and Dari- 
Primer, which have been retained by 
Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold plans a mixing plant 
for the manufacture of Vit-A-Zine 
and Dari-Primer. George Ross, sales 
manager of the Arnold firm, will stay 
with Mr. Arnold in the new venture. 
The new plant will be in Butler. 


in 
——_ 





Equipment Installations 


CHICAGO—Continued interest in 
feed mill modernization and build- 
ing is evidenced in a report telling 
of 74 recent equipment installations 
by Prater Pulverizer Co. 

The most installations, 21, were 
made in Wisconsin. Illinois was next 
with 11, followed by Michigan, 9; 
Missouri and Indiana, 6 each; Ohio, 
5; Washington, Iowa and “Oregon, 3 
each; South Dakota, 2, and Idaho, 
Connecticut, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina and New Jersey, 1 each. The 
machinery included grinding, mixing, 
conveying and other units. 
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NFIA Convention Set 
For Sept. 14-16, 1960; 
Research Aid Renewed 


DES MOINES The annual con- 
vention of the National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn. is scheduled for Sept. 14- 
16 at the Liggetts Holiday Inn, Bur- 
lington, Wis 

The site was decided upon at a 
special meeting here of the associ- 
ation’s board of directors. 

(Previously the convention was set 
for Sept. 21-23, but a conflict with 
another meeting resulted in the 
change to Sept. 14-16.) 

William E. Noble, Oelwein (Iowa) 
Chemical Co., said at the meeting 
that he believes the foundation is 
laid for a new era of service for the 
NFIA. He said the outlook is espe- 
cially optimistic in the area of ac- 
tivity of the scientific advisory com- 
mittee. 

Maurice E. 


the committee, recommended the 


grant at Florida of $1,500 in support | 


of trace mineral research, supervised 
by Dr. Georoge Davis, be renewed. 
This was done, and plans were made 
to renew the Iowa State University 
grant of $1,500 for research on cal- 
cium-phosphorus requirements and 
baby pig requirements. This is under 
the direction of Dr. Damon Catron 

The board of directors was ex- 
panded by adding E. G. Horst, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Quincy, IL, for 
a two year term and H. Leigh Woeh- 
ling, International Salt Co., Clarks 
Summit, Pa., for a one year term 
ending in 1960 

Mr. Noble appointed a legislative 
committee consisting of the follow- 
ing: Floyd Huling, Dr. Macdonald's 
Vitamized Feeds, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
chairman; Claude Butcher, Butcher 
Manufacturing Co.; C. S. Langen, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy 
Ill.; Horace Hedges, Columbian Hog 
& Cattle Powder Co., Kansas City; 
George F. Morse, E. M. Peet Manu- 


| were 


| parts ground 
Baringer, chairman of | 





_At your service... 


A Kansas-transplant on Madison 
Avenue .. . that’s Paul Dittemore, 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Company's New York office. If 
you're looking for information 
about the feed or grain markets, 
chances are he can come up with 
the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Murray Hill 
2-2185 or drop him a note at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

se THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 


facturing Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Dean Myers, M & M Livestock 
Products Co., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stillman was re- 
tained as assistant secretary, and an 
association office will be maintained 
in Des Moines. 


Wide Grain Cheice for 
Creep Feeding Lambs 


FARGO, N.D.—lIt’s desirable to 
provide suckling lambs with a creep 
fed grain ration, and there is quite 
a bit of choice in the kind of mix- 


| ture of grain fed, preliminary North 


Dakota Sollege trials 
indicate. 

In trials made this year, 136 lambs 
allotted at birth into four 
groups as evenly as possible by 
breeds, birth type, age of dam and 
sire of lambs. One group was given 
a pelleted ration consisting of 60 
alfalfa and 40 parts 
ground barley, the second was given 


Agricultural 


crimped barley, the third cracked 
yellow corn and the fourth a ration 
made up of 50 parts rolled oats, 34 
parts cracked corn, 8 parts bran and 
8 parts linseed oil meal. 

There was no great difference in 
gain shown among any of the ra- 
tions used in the experiment, said 
Merle R. Light, associate animal hus- 
bandman in charge of sheep research 
for the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The pelleted ra- 
tion and the cracked corn produced 
slightly greater gains, but the other 
rations may have been a little more 
attractive to the lambs if they had 
been ground a little more coarsely, 
he said. 

a 
BUILDING ELEVATOR 
ATLANTA, KANSAS—A 280,000 
bu. capacity grain elevator is being 
built here by the Atlanta (Kansas) 
Cooperative Assn. The eight tanks 
will be 125 ft. high, topped by a 35 

ft. head house. 
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Ralph W. Uster Joins 
Feed Ingredient Firm 


OMAHA, NEB Ralph W. Uster 
has joined the W. P. Mann Sales Co., 
Omaha, Inc., to represent the firm in 

Iowa. Mr. Uster is 
a graduate of Rut- 
gers University in 
biology and chem- 
istry 
He was with 
Nopeo Chemical 
Co. for six years 
in sales and tech- 
nical service work. 
More recently, he 
designed, built and 
operated the pre- 
oe mix plant for P. 
R. Markley Co., Philadelphia, Mr. Us- 
ter is servicing the feed trade in Iowa 
with minerals, vitamins and other 
feed additives and ingredients sold 
by the Mann Sales Co. He will head- 
quarter at Indianola, Iowa 
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using reversible elbows 
bin spouting. 


GERBER 





























and one which works. 





GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 


518 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


The Gerber Roto Flo Distributor 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 
and Gerber's 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 


PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


% GERBER'S REVERSIBLE ELBOW 


Save installation 
time by using Gerber 
Reversible Elbows. 
Loosen one nut and 
adjust elbow to 
angle desired. Made 
of Hi Carbon Steel 
for longer wear. Any 
size available, 6" 


and up. 


% 2-WAY ROUND VALVE 


Use the Round Ger- 
ber Valve and elimi- 
nate special square 
to round transition. 
Valve can be flang- 
ed to connect to 
flanged spouting. 
Note the adjustable 
handle. Outlets can 
be straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. Round valve 
furnished in bucket 
or basket type only. 


high quality 


Square Valves can 
be made in either 
the flop gate style or 
bucket type. Outlets 
can be Forelehed 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
valves can also be 
furnished. 


lin 





Attach Deflector to 
end of spout to de- 








Yes—the Gerber Portable Aeration Unit can be the best pur- 
chase you have ever made. Low in cost—high in efficiency— 
easily moved to the point of trouble—and adequate for the ° 
job—this carefully designed and adequately tested unit has 
proven its worth in hundreds of installations 
down to earth approach to the problems of grain storage— 


A practical and 


flect the flow of 
grain. Long lasting 
as grain wears 
against grain instead 
metal. Can also 
furnish self-cleaning 
Dead Stops. 


Patent 
Pending 


% 2-WAY SQUARE VALVE 


& 


% ROUND DEAD STOP DEFLECTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


4 
wt 


PHONE 


FEderal 8-846] 














Comparison tests 


conclusively prove 


CDF best 


High phosphorus availability results with CORONET DEFLUORI- 
NATED PHOSPHATE have been confirmed in a variety of feeding 
tests conducted by state agricultural experiment stations and 
independent research laboratories not affiliated with Coronet. 

Chemically, CDP is an ortho phosphate, free of pyro and meta 
phosphates. It is predominantly in the form of alpha tricalcium 
phosphate; non-hygroscopic and non-acidic, but readily soluble 
in dilute acid solutions. 

Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested source of phosphorus, 
palatable to livestock even in free-choice feeding. ALL of the 
phosphorus in CDP has demonstrated total biological availability 
to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal life. 
Nutritional evidence establishing CDP as the BEST defluorinated 
phosphate is contained in the following literature: 


1. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources of Poults Fed 
Purified Diets.’’ Poultry Science, Volume XX XIII, Number 5, Septem- 
ber, 1954. 

2. “A Comparison of the Availability, to the Young Growing Chicken, of 
the Phosphorus in Defluorinated Phosphate and Analytical Reagent 
Grade Dicalcium Phosphate,’ by Lime Crest Research Laboratory, 
October, 1954. 

3. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed 
Practical-Type Diets."’ Poultry Science, Volume XXXIV, Number 5, 
September, 1955. 

. “Phosphorus Availabilities as Determined by New Feeding Experi- 
ment,”’ by Lime Crest Research Laboratory, November, 1955 

5. “Phosphorus Availability Assays by the University of Illinois Method, 
(as presented by Dr. H. M. Scott) conducted by the Laboratory of 
Vitamin Technology, Inc., September, 1956. 


Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is a result of creative devel- 
opment, quality production and continuing research. No phos- 
phorus feed products are subjected to more meticulous quality 
control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


Guaranteed Uniform Analysis 


Calcium Fiuorine 


Phosphorus 


31.0% min. 


34.0% max. 0.18% max. 


18.0% min. 


Screen Analysis: Ali through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5 


Solubility Comparison of CDP With Other Defluorinated Phosphates 


Solubility 


PRODUCT 


CDP 
Product A 
Product B 


Solubility 
in 0.4% 
HCI 


100.00% 
96.48% 
82.79% 


Solubility 
in 2% 
citric acid 


87.14% 
51.19% 
38.61% 


in neutral 
ammonium 
citrate 


86.16% 
19.41% 
9.08% 








Average 
total 
solubility 


91.10% 
55.69% 
43.49% 








Chemical solubilities determined by TERMINAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles 33, Cal 


Let us figure the cost of CDP delivered to your plant 


Oo D U Cc T Oo F 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED © NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 











The Thiamine Requirement of the actual nutrient requirements of minks The composition of the basal puri- 


Mink for Fur Growth and Fur De- in quantitative terms. It is only re- fied diet used by the Wisconsin work- 
velopment cently that such work has been pos- ers in determining the thiamine re 
sible because of the former lack of quirement for milk was as follows: 

Gabvorsity a oF S, * Saaem, purified diets capable of supporting Sucrose, 54.25; casein, 25; cottonseed 
Nutrition, Vol. 69, No. 3, pages 211-213, normal growth and fur production oil, 6; lard, 5; cellulose (Solka Floc), 
November, 1959. Purified diets are much superior in | 5; salts IV (Phillips and Hart, 1935), 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT determining actual nutrient require- 4; L-arginineeHCl, 0.5; and DL- 
Data is now being accumulated at ments of animals and greatly speed methionine, 0.25%. Each 100 gm. of 
several universities concerning the up such work. ration were supplemented with 0.2 





SHELLY'S NOT THE CALCULATING TYPE 
.-.but she knows what Shellbuilder adds 100 oun or 
more profit for you. Order Shellbuilder pure 


crushed reef oyster shell today. 











SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + 1305 PRAIRIE AVE. + HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 


mg. pyridoxinesHCl, 0.4 mg. ribo- 
flavin, 15 mg. Ca pantothenate, 4.0 
mg. nicotinic acid, 100 mg. cho- 
line-HCl, 25 mg. i-inositol, 50 mg. 
p-aminobenzoic acid, 0.5 mg. 2-methy], 
1-4 napthoquinone, 0.1 mg. pteroyl- 
glutamic acid, 0.025 mg. biotin and 
0.004 mg. of vitamin B.». Haliver oil 
fortified with a-tocophery] acetate and 
vitamin D, was added so that 100 gm. 
of ration contained 1200 I.U. vitamin 
A, 120 L.U. vitamin D and 4 mg. of a- 
tocopheryl acetate. Feed consumption 
of the mink on this ration from early 
July to late October varied from 75 
to 150 gm. per mink per day. All diets 
were stored in refrigeration prior to 
feeding. 

The experimental feeding period 
covered the late growth and fur pro- 
duction cycles of the mink’s life. 
Weanling male mink kits weighing 
from 400 to 800 gm. each were fed the 
purified diet as outlined above during 
the adjustment period of 10 days sup- 
plemented with 0.2 mg. of thi- 
amines-HCl per 100 gm. of ration. 
After this preliminary adjustment 
period to the purified diet, the mink 
were divided into five groups of 14 
minks each on the basis of weight and 
colorphase. The experimental treat- 
ments consisted of the purified diet 
supplemented with 0, 60, 90, 120 or 
150 micrograms of thiaminesHCl] per 
100 gm. of ration 

Deficiency symptom observations, 
growth data, and fur evaluations were 
made on all groups. Within three 


| weeks all of the mink on the zero 


thiamine supplementation level had 
developed the typical symptoms of 
thiamine deficiency and died. These 
symptoms included anorexia (loss of 
appetite), loss of weight, lack of 
muscle coordination, extreme weak- 
ness, and finally, paralysis and death. 
These findings and observations con- 
cerning thiamine deficiency symptoms 
are similar to those previously rec- 
otded for such deficiency in foxes. By 
the end of the experimental feeding 
period 8 of the mink on the 60 micro- 
grams per 100 grams of ration and 3 
of mink on the 90 micrograms per 100 
grams of ration had died. None of the 
mink at the higher thiamine supple- 
mentation levels showed any symp- 
toms of thiamine deficiency. Fur qual- 
ity was similar and of good quality in 
both of the high level groups. 

It is obvious from this work that 
the thiamine requirement of mink for 
late growth and fur development is 
approximately 120 micrograms of 
thiaminesHC! per 100 gm. of ration 
It is also interesting to note that the 
thiamine requirement of mink deter- 
mined by this method is quite similar 
to that determined by Jukes and Heit- 
man (1940) for the chick 

It appears that mink farmers at 
long last may be on the road to the 
development of practical rations 


| which are not based on animal offal, 


fish by-products, vegetables, etc.—a 
long hoped for dream. The develop- 
ment of practical on-the-ranch diets 
will soon become reality when re- 
quirements of mink are more thor- 
oughly defined in the not too distant 
future. The financial implications are 
obvious! 


The Correction of Cobalt or Vita- 
min B,, Deficiency in Cattle by 
Cobalt Pellet Therapy 


@ K. D. Skermon, A. K. Sutherland, M. W. 
O'Halloran, J. M. Bourker and B. L. Mun- 
day, Nicholas Institute for Medical and 
Veterinary Research, Sherbrooke, Victoria, 
Australia, and Tasmanian Department of 
Agriculture, King Island, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia; American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, No. 79, Vol. XX, pp. 977-984, 
November, 1959. 
ABSTRACT 
A heavy pellet of cobalt oxide (com- 
pressed and baked at high tempera- 
ture) retained for many months or 
possibly even years because of its 
high specific gravity in the sheep's 
rumen has previously been reported 
as effective in preventing and/or 
treating cobalt deficiency in sheep 
under conditions prevailing in Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, Great Britain, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Pellets 
used for sheep weigh approximately 
5 gm. and are one half inch in diam- 








eter, but otherwise are similar to the | 
cattle pellets described below. 

This paper describes a similar pel- 
let for cattle, and reports on results. 
The pellet was composed of cobalt 
oxide, 90%, and clay or powdered 


iron, 10%. The pellet was compressed | 


and then baked at a temperature of 


1500-1800° F., resulting in the follow- | 
Specific gravity | 


ing specifications: 
4:1, length 2 cm., diameter 1.75 cm., 
cylindrical shape with domed ends, 


weight 20 gm. In a preliminary trial, | 
pellets weighing only 14.5 gm. were | 


used. 

Pellets were administered to cattle 
by means of a plastic hose pipe passed 
into the esophagus, with the pellet 


placed in the end of the hose and | 
then ejected into the esophagus with | 
a pliable rod. Liver biopsy samples | 
were also taken from experimental | 


subjects for determination of vita- 
min Bu. 
11 Experiments 


Eleven experiments conducted on | 
nine different farms involving 246 | 


cattle were set up to measure the 
effect of these pellets on body weight 
in young dairy and beef cattle. In 
five of the 11 experiments there was 
a clear-cut response to the treat- 
ment. Treatment increased the con- 
centration of vitamin B, in the liver 
and maintained it for at least six to 
eight months, under conditions of 
known or suspected cobalt deficient 
pastures in South Australia and Tas- 
mania. An average of all 11 experi- 
ments showed a trend response for 
the supplementary cobalt pellets: Un- 
treated cattle gained an average of 
307 Ib. in 210 days, while those re- 


ceiving cobalt pellets gained 35 Ib. | 


more in the case of heifers, and 18 
lb. more in the case of steers. 

Necropsy or fluoroscopic examina- 
tions of the treated animals (281) 
showed that calves treated at less 
than 6 weeks of age did not retain 
the pellets satisfactorily. Of the 173 
cattle treated at 6 weeks of age to 
20 months of age, 149 retained the 
pellet for at least 2-7 months. Of 90 
lactating dairy cows, 39 retained the 
pellet for 4-7 months. 

The only actual clinical sign of co- 
balt deficiency observed in these 
trials among control animals was the 
poorer growth of untreated cattle. 
However, the clinica’ cobalt defici- 
ency was shown to be associated with 
liver-vitamin B,» concentrations be- 
low .1 meg. per gram of wet weight 
of liver. The results also indicated 
that under the conditions of this 
trial, a liver-vitamin B,. concentra- 
tion exceeding .3 mcg. per gram of 
wet weight of liver is necessary to 
ensure optimum growth when pro- 
duction of the vitamin is at a low 
level and the animal has to draw on 
its liver reserves to meet the daily 
metabolic requirement. 

Two experiments were commenced 


N. K. Parrish 
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in July 1958 to measure the effect 
of cobalt pellets on milk and butter- 
fat preduction in herds under of- 
ficial production recording by the 
Tasmanian Department of Agricul- 
ture on King Island. 

In each herd, 20 pairs of cows were 
matched on the basis of age, breed, 
length of dry period, previous pro- 
duction and expected date of calving. 
One cow from each pair was treated 
with a cobalt pellet in July and again 
in December, 1958. By the end of 
January, 1959, the number of valid 
pairs was reduced to 13 and 14 in 
the two herds. Pairs that did not 
calve within 30 days of each other 
were eliminated from the trial. Some 
lactations commenced in July, but 
mostly in August and the experiments 
were continued until the end of the 
lactations. 

The preliminary progress report 
(uncorrected for estrus at the time 
of recording milk and butterfat, etc.) 
showed that the difference in butter- 
fat production was slightly greater 
in one treated herd (5% level of prob- 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES 


ae ee —Easy to Operate. Fully Automatic. 
Clean and Inspect. « Best Design for All Types Woter. 
Gas or Oil Fired. 
Work. Ne 
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Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas 

















These are the cars that carry the beans 
that go in the plant that makes the meal 
to use in the feeds that farmers buy 


to fatten their poultry and livestock 


Look to Honeymead for a complete selection 
of soybean products. 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Hfone 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


eymead 


ANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Telepnone: Mankato 791 + TWX 541 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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ability) but not in the other herd. It 
should be pointed out that the pro- 
duction level of these two herds does 
not appear to be very high. Thus, 
results may not be valid for higher 
producing cattle. 


COMMENT 


There is a considerable amount of 
discussion as to the use of cobalt 


pellets or “bullets” and their actual 
value under U.S. conditions. There is 
no question that where proved de- 
ficiencies are known to exist the use 
of such pellets offers a safe, economi- 


cal and practical means of supplying 
the sheep or cattle with the trace 
mineral. However, practical farmers 
and feed men alike also know that 
many of the commercial feeds offered 





on the market today contain ade- 
quate amounts of supplementary co- 
balt to meet most deficiency condi- 


tions. If the deficiency condition exists 
and supplementary cobalt is already 
present in the feed, the use of cobalt 
pellets will not be advantageous since | 


extra cobalt over minimum require- 
ments is not necessary or of any fur- 
ther value. 
Areas of Deficiency 

Proved areas of deficiency in the 
U.S. are relatively small and fairly 
well defined in the states of Florida, 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and western 
Canada. “Borderline” deficiencies are 
poorly defined and there may be 
some evidence for their existence. 
However, the use of supplemental 
cobalt may be subject to some ques- 
tion under these conditions. For ex- 
ample, Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (1959) reported that 
although lambs given cobalt bullets 
gained slightly faster than their con- 
trols, because of the short lamb feed- 
ing period and the small number on 
test no definite conclusion could be 
made. It should also be pointed out 
that when the cost of the pellets and 
the cost of handling lambs is added 
in, the results are less favorable. 

Prof. William Weir, University of 








California, speaking to members of 
the California Wool Growers Assn. in 
February, 1959, made the following 
statement concerning the use of co- 
balt pellets in sheep under California 
conditions: 

“To our knowledge, a cobalt de- 
ficiency area has never been demon- 
strated in California. However, the 
chemical analysis for the very minute 
amount of cobalt necessary in the 
feed is a difficult and time consuming 
process, so no widespread surveys 
have been made. Also, there may be 
areas within the state where cobalt 
is ‘borderline’, that is, although acute 
deficiency symptoms are not seen, a 
response would be obtained from co- 
balt.” 

The possibility of now obtaining 
this easy to administer form of cobalt 
in this country (Nicholas, Ltd.) 
makes it easier for us to test cobalt 
responses in sheep under practical on- 
the-farm conditions. If one plans such 
testing he, obviously, should have a 
control flock to evaluate results 
against. Otherwise, the test is worth- 





You're looking at some of the dies used in the 
most complete line of pellet mills available today 


‘You Name it 
We’ve Got it 















less. Likely, no response will be se- 
cured with sheep under most condi- 
tions, but the areas of “borderline” 
deficiency still remain to be defined 
in many people’s opinion. 

Local Conditions Important 

The requirement for cobalt by 
sheep is generally considered to be 
slightly higher than for cattle. Thus, 
the use of cobalt pellets adapted for 
cattle use would probably not be as 
valuable or as clear-cut as the use 
of such bullets for sheep or lambs 
under certain well defined conditions. 

Since in most cases cattle receive 
commercially mixed rations during 
some time of their life, cattle cobalt 
deficiency is seen in the field much 
less often by practitioners than in 
the case of grazing sheep flocks, etc., 
receiving little or no such cobalt sup- 
plementation. One of the few excep- 
tions to this is that cattle ranging 
in certain areas of Florida show the 
typical wasting away disease or “pin- 
ing” disease if not supplemented 
with fairly high levels of cobalt con- 
taining mineral or feed. 

Thus, it is pretty much a local 
problem and indiscriminate use of 
supplementary pellets or “bullets” 
will only add to the cost of animal 
production, in my opinion. 


—w 
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G.L.F. Announces 


Packaging Changes 


ITHACA, N.Y.—The Buffalo mill 
has started packaging G.L.F. Calf 
Starter in 50 lb. polyethylene-lined 
paper bags, according to an an- 
nouncement by Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., in the publication 
G.L.F. Week. 

Mills at Bordentown and Albany 
also have begun using the new pack- 
age. 

According to the announcement, 
G.L.F. Dairy Minerals are now com- 
ing out in 40-Ib. packages. The 80-]b. 
package has been discontinued. 








At your service... 


Until 1931, when California introduced its “Heavy Duty” Model 
Pellet Mill, no one had produced a commercially acceptable 
pelleting machine. 

This was it. This was the machine that first made pelleting 
profitable. It was the first to use rollers and steel dies in the 
poultry pellet sizes. And at low cost. Many loyal boosters still 
insist that the “Heavy Duty” is the best of all machines. 

Today, you can choose from eight basic California Pellet Mills 
and matching dies . . . designed specifically for your pelleting 
plans, whether for small volume laboratory work or large scale 
production. At California, you name it —we’ve got it! 





ORDERS FILLED FAST FROM 
LARGE CPM DIE STOCKS 


Two CPM die factories keep pro- 
duction well above customers’ 
needs to guarantee prompt filling 
of every order. Large warehouses 
at three “Main line” locations as- 
sure you of pellet mill service at 
its best! 





CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 
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1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 














Sales & Service Representatives also In; Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Davenport » Denver - Fort Worth + Los Angeles « Mexico City + Mi te « Ohloh City « Omehe 
Richmond - Seattle - St. Lovis - Toronto - Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 








California Egg Unit, 
PENB in Agreement 


CHICAGO — The California Egg 
Council and Poultry & Egg National 
Board have reached agreement on a 
basis for merging the membership 
acquisition interests of both organi- 
zations in California. 

The combination will provide a fi- 
nancial shot-in-the-arm to the egg 
council’s membership campaign and 
“create the nation’s greatest poten- 
tial of self-help funds from egg pro- 
ducers to support PENB’s industry- 
wide services,” the group said. 

The agreement retains the cent-a- 
case set-aside plan of membership in- 
vestment, basic PENB financing rate. 

The California Egg Council re- 
mains a separate entity, though 
linked to PENB as its official state 
organization and partner in seeking 
a common goal—increased demand 
and strengthened markets. 

Details of the joint proposal were 
worked out at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both organizations. Un- 
der the proposal, PENB will allocate 
its 20% state credit to the Califor- 
nia Egg Council. This will include 
the current balance of about $4,000 
and all future funds credited during 
the year, beginning Dec. 1, it was 
agreed. 

(State credits, established by action 
of PENB’S board of directors, are a 
20% “kickback” of funds to each 
state from all investments received 
in the state.) 

Allocations of these funds for Cali- 
fornia Egg Council use will come 
from investments received from poul- 
trymen and allied firms who are 
members of, or provide services to, 
the egg branch of the industry in 
the state. A PENB advisory commit- 
tee, appointed from the council's 
board of directors, will administer 
the funds. 
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Food Residue Group 





Is Named in Vermont 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Univer- 
sity of Vermont College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics has initi- 





It's DANNEN 
for FERTILIZER 
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ated an intensive educational pro- 
gram on the problems of chemical 
residues in foods. 

Paul R. Miller, dean, named a 14- 
man committee to “pull together all 
of the available information on in- 
secticides, pesticides and food addi- 
tives so as to keep fully informed on 
use and effect of these chemicals on 
food used in Vermont.” 

The committee is composed of 
members of the College of Agricul- 
ture, College of Medicine, State De- 
partment of Agriculture and State 
Department of Health. Dr. Wesley 
T. Bolton, chairman of the UVM de- 
partment of animal pathology, was 
named chairman of the committee. 

The group will work with state 
agencies involved in the residue prob- 
lem, bring educational aspects of the 
situation before people of the state 
through press, radio and television, 
and will work with the Vermont Ex- 
tension Service in a series of planned 
educational meetings with county 
farm leaders. 





MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


QUALITY-PRODUCED BY: 


Kem Milling Co. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. «© MELROSE 3-44k7 
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TESTS ON CHICKS SHOW THAT 


iam 74 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 


AGAINST 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa heaithy, enables the chick to resist 
infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 
chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 


Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 
factor against stress. Reserves are stored in 
the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: 
Nopcay® Type V 
Test after test has shown that preformed 


vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


INFECTION 


protects the mucous membranes and helps 
combat infections such as chronic respiratory 
disease and coccidiosis. 





Adequate vitamin A stored in the liver is an indication 
thet other tissues ore fully supplied. For example... 


Respiratory membranes, where vitamin 
A helps combat colds, nvtritional roup, 
air sac infection (CRD). 


Intestinal membranes, where vita- 
min A helps strengthen the barrier 
against coccidiosis, Capillcria worms, 
intestinal enteritis. 











SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 


CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP H 


IGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 


VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 
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ICAL COMPANY 


Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Peoria, Ili. e Richmond, Calif. 
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Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Animal Health 
Event Set for April 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Ani- 
mal Health Institute will sponsor the 
third annual Animal Health Month 
in April, 1960, it was announced re- 
cently 

At the same time, the institute re- 
minded farmers of the importance 
of good management. 

“Modern medicaments and feed ad- 
ditives are not a substitute for good 
management in livestock production. 
Instead, they are primarily ways to 
help good management yield better 


results,” the institute points out. 
Sound management, says the in- 
stitute, still is as important as any 
other production factor in farming 
today. “You can’t buy management 
by the bag,” the institute points out. 


The institute listed seven key rules 
for proper management: 

(1) Selection of high quality, dis- 
ease-free livestock; 





(2) Proper care of young animals, 
including vaccination and other pre- 
ventive measures; 

(3) Proper housekeeping, such as 
water, housing, heating, pasture and 
sanitation; 

(4) Continuous attention to the 
animals’ nutrition for disease preven- 
tion and growth stimulation; 

(5) Early detection of health prob- 
lems; 

(6) Proper treatment of diseased 
animals, and 

(7) Veterinary counseling. 

“The failure of the use of drugs 
to eliminate disease is, in part, due 
to man’s own carelessness in not 
being as thorough as the scientific 
evidence justifies,” according to Dr. 
David F. Green, executive director 
of animal science research for Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 


He listed four factors which have 
nullified some of the advances of- 
fered by the newer disease preven- 
tives and disease weapons: 


(1) Weather factors helped some 








species of germs to increase attack- 
ing power; 

(2) A few resistant strains devel- 
oped; 

(3) Adverse weather conditions in- 
creased susceptibility to disease, and 

(4) Large-scale growing and feed- 
ing, production line operations plus 
relaxed sanitations, favored a build- 
up of disease-responsible materials. 


Feed Research Needs 


DURHAM, N.H. — Dr. Harry A. 
Keener, director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University 
of New Hampshire here and several 
other farm experts connected with 
UNH have made a tour of southern 
New Hampshire to determine feed 
needs and other problems that may 
need a solution in future research 
work at the station. 

Already numerous research projects 
are under way at the station and 
some of them are costly, but the ex- 
perts are ready to tackle new prob- 
lems, Dr. Keener indicated. 


































You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN « Wor/d-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


DIVISION ore DAIRIES, INC. 


reach. 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 





































Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 














Nevada Conference 
Set for Jan. 26 


At University 


RENO, NEV.—Jan. 26 has been 
selected as the date for the sixth 
annual Nevada Feed Conference, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
Verle R. Bohman, animal nutrition- 
ist, Max C. Fleischmann College of 
Agriculture, University of Nevada. 

The conference will be held in the 
auditorium of the education building 
at the University of Nevada. Farm- 
ers, ranchers and leaders in related 
businesses and agencies are invited 
to attend. It will begin at 9 a.m. 
and adjourn at 4:30 p.m. 

Among the subjects scheduled for 
discussion at the morning session are 
high roughage rations for dairy 
calves, micro-nutrient composition of 
Nevada forages and saline water for 
Nevada livestock. 

In the afternoon session, enzymes 
in livestock feeding, supplements for 
wintering beef calves on native grass 
hay, new developments in white 
muscle disease and problems of feed- 
ing livestock in Nevada will be dis- 
cussed. 

Following adjournment at 4:30 
p.m. the participants in the confer- 
ence will be taken on a tour of the 
facilities of the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

University staff members en the 
program include: J. A. McCormick, 
Newlands Field Station, Fallon; Dr. 
W. B. Dye, agricultural research 
chemist; Dr. H. J. Weeth, animal 
husbandry department; Dr. V. R. 
Bohman, and Dr. K. L. Kuttler or 
D. W. Marble, veterinary science de- 
partment. Outside speakers will be 
announced later. 
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National Unit Urged 


For Egg Marketing 


SPARTA, WIS.—Establishment of 
a national alliance of egg marketing 
cooperatives was favored here at the 
10th annual’ meeting of the Lake 
Land Egg Cooperative. 

It was pointed out that such an 
alliance would not attempt to set up 
one huge marketing organization, but 
would establish policies and bargain 
for its independent member coopera- 
tives with the large buyers of eggs. 

L. E. Mowrer, Valders, general 
manager of the Lake Land group, 
told members, “This is the era of 
big business—interstate food store 
chains with massive direct buying set 
the terms as to price and quality. 

“It is time the farmers matched 
bigness,” Mr. Mowrer continued. 
“Rather than one cooperative invad- 
ing the market of another farmer- 
owned association, the cooperatives 
should form an association from New 
York to California to bargain more 
effectively on poultry sales, especial- 
ly eggs.” 
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E. H. NELSON DIES 

OCALA, FLA.— Funeral services 
were held here for Earl H. Nelson, 
54, formerly of Maplewood, Mo., who 
had been in the feed sales and poultry 
management field for many years and 
more recently was a marketing spe- 
cialist for the Florida Department of 
Agriculture. He had been assigned to 
the Florida Egg Commission in Tam- 
pa. 
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Stilbestrol, Dynafac 
Help Increase Gains 


FARGO, N.D.—Three experiments 
involving 178 feeder lambs were used | 
to evaluate stilbestrol and tri-methy]- 
alkyl ammonium stearate (Dynafac) 
alone and in combination at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Merle R. Light and Dr. W. E. 
Dinusson said that the stilbestrol was 
used at two levels—3 and 6 mg. im- 
plants in the ear. Dynafac was fed at 
1 gm. per lamb per day (also at 
2 gm. level in a third expr ent). 
Both were used together in 1e of 
the lots. Chopped alfalfa hay was 
fed ad libitum to all lots. Soybean 
oil meal was fed once daily, 0.1 Ib. 
per lamb, and acted as a carrier for 
the Dynafac. Trace mineral salt and 
bone meal mixtures were self-fed and 
water was available at all times. 

In these experiments the stilbestrol 
implants increased gains up to 35%. 
Dynafac alone had little or no ef- 
fect, but combinations of stilbestrol 
implants in the ear and Dynafac in 
the feed resulted in the greatest in- 
creases in gain—up to 65%. 

The wethers seemed to respond 
better to the 6 mg. level of stil- 
bestrol while the ewe lambs respond- 
ed better at the 3 mg. implant lev2l. 
The North Dakota researchers said 
this data is not sufficient to fully 
ascertain the best dosage level. They 
said other stations have recommend- 
ed the 3 mg. level, whereas this re- 
search favors the 6 mg. implant. 

Feed efficiency was increased most 
by stilbestrol. Dynafac in addition to 
stilbestrol further increased feed ef- 
ficiency—up to 38%. 

In the slaughter and carcass data, 
no significant differences were noted 
in carcass grades or yields, although 
about 25% of the stilbestrol treated 
lambs in the third experiment were 
classified as “soft” and failed to set 
up in the cooler. The number of car- 
casses involved in these studies was 
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which are increasing most rapidly 
in population,” the economists said 
in listing the advantages of hog pro- 
duction as an expanded Kansas en- 
terprise. 

“We believe that now is the time 
to get started. The hog cycle is near- 
ing a low. By the time the producer 
gets into production, the price cycle 
should be turning upward and he 
would be started at a favorable 
time. There will be years of slim 
profits, as there always have been, 
but western Kansas would be in no 
worse position than anywhere else” 
Dr. McCoy and Dr. Kelley said. 
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EGG FARM INCORPORATED 

GULFPORT, MISS.—A charter of 
incorporation has been issued to Ce- 
dar Lake Egg Farms, Gulfport, Miss. 
Incorporators of the new poultry and 
dairy products firm are Forrest R. 
and Florita Reed Cruthirds, H. L. 
and Doris L. Franklin, and Silas R 
and Sibyl W. Cruthirds, all of Gulf- 
port. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT: 


pat FE 9-6841 


“FOR GUARANTEED QUALITY 


coast FISH MEAL 


60% 
70% coxs: HERRING MEAL 


Now! Book the quantity of fish or herring meal you want 

_+ when you want it. It’s conveniently warehoused in 
Minneapolis to assure you of prompt delivery throughout 
this area. Call us soon. 


AS ALWAYS . . . YOUR RELIABLE SOURCE FOR . . . 
PRIDE ANIMAL PROTEINS 


LEVENS MILLING COMPANY |, 
215 10th AVE. NO. MINNEAPOLIS PHONE: FE 9-6841 
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not sufficient to draw any conclu- 
sions, according to the researchers. 
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Kansas Is Urged 
To Up Hog Production 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
western two thirds of Kansas, rough- 
ly the grain sorghum producing area 
could go profitably into hog produc- 
tion on a larger scale. 

This is the opinion of two Kansas | 
State University agricultural econom- 
ists who have made a thorough study 
of the possibilities. Dr. John H. Mc- 
Coy and Dr. Paul Kelley pointed out 
that Kansas is on the border of a 
vastly deficient pork production area 
to the southwest and west. Another 
asset is the availability of grain sor- 
ghum for hog production. 

The economists estimate that ap- 
proximately half of the average grain | 
sorghum production in Kansas, 
million bushels, could be used to 
fatten hogs without seriously affect- | 
ing hog prices. 

They said that in contrast to the 
national per capita pork consump- 
tion of 65 lb., California produces 
only 4 lb., the Arizona-New Mexico 
area 6 Ib., Colorado, Utah and Ne- 
vada 12-18 }b., Texas around 17 Ib. 
and Oklahoma only half of the 
amount each resident consumes. 

“These are the areas in the U‘S. 
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There's a 25th Anniversary celebration coming up 
in 1960 for Good Thunder Grain Co., Good Thunder, 
Minnesota, and this is V. J. ''Vince'’ Mongeau, who 
manages the operation for N. H. "Nap" Mongeau, 
his father. 


“There was a feed mill 
in the elevator when Dad 
took over in 1935. We put 
in a mixer in 1936, and 
we've used Hubbard's Sun- 
shine Concentrates ever 
since. 

“Year in and year out 
it’s nice to have a feed like 
Hubbard. You know what 
you're selling. There's 
never a worry about Hub- 
bard not doing a job.” 





MR. DEALER 


Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads in 
Dealer Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular customer advertising, special 
promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, laboratory 
service and counsel are only a few of the many ways Hubbard 
builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising program. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


UBBARD 


MILLING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA Marion, Indiana 
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WRITE, WIRE, 
OR ‘PHONE FOR 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


Fewer Chickens, 
Turkeys Tested for 


Pullorum Disease 


WASHINGTON — Fewer turkeys 
and chickens were tested for pullor- 
um disease during November than in 
November, 1958, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Testings of heavy white turkeys 
were more than in November last 
year, but this increase was offset by 
decreases in testing of other heavy 
breeds and light breeds. 

Testing of heavy white breeds in 
November totaled 101,565, up 13% 
from November, 1958. The number 
of other heavy breeds, mostly broad- 
breasted bronze, totaled 470,858 — 
down 7% from November last year. 
The number of light breeds tested 
totaled 18,665—a decrease of 53% 
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MAYO SHELL CORPORATION from November, 1958. 


P. O. BOX 784 







The number of chickens for sup- 
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New PACAL HAMMER 


holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left in the picture 
above. Gives you more tungsten-carbide on the working surface of every hammer 
—50°% more than on conventional hard-faced hammers. New PACAL Hammers 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Resists spalling or breaking 
away when subjected to shock and abrasion. Last 25% longer than the ordinary 
hard-faced hammers. 

There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. Call or 
write the Hammer Division. 
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*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 
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during November totaled 2,673,057— 
down 10% from November, 1958. 

Testings July through November 
of this year totaled 11,392,629—down 
5% from the testings during this pe- 
riod in 1958. 

The testings of chickens for other 
purposes during November totaled 
2,025,586 compared with 2,388,479 in 
November, 1958—a decrease of 15%. 
The number tested July through No- 
vember, 1959, totaled 6,011,207 — 
down 16% from the number tested 
during this period in 1958. 

During the period July through 
November, testings of heavy white 
breed turkeys were up 4% from 
these months in 1958. Testings of 
other heavy breeds were down 14%. 
Total testings of all heavy breeds for 
the period July through November 
were down 10% from the same peri- 
od in 1958. The testings of light 
breed turkeys during the months 
July through November, 1959, were 
51% less than during these months 
a year earlier. 


Arthur Atkins Named 
To Head Ogilvie Mills 


MONTREAL — Arthur Atkins, a 
miller with long and varied experi- 
ence in all aspects of his company’s 
operations, has been elected to the 
presidency of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Mr. Atkins previously served as 
executive vice president. His ad- 
vancement, along with other changes 
in Ogilvie management, coincides 
with the retirement of H. Norman 
Davis, who served the company for 
more than half a century. 

Mr. Atkins was born in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, and began his car- 
eer with Ogilvie as a junior clerk at 
Winnipeg in 1918. Two years later 
he was transferred to the country 
elevator department, serving as grain 
buyer at Matador and Dubuc, Sask., 
in 1924 and 1925. 

Late in 1925 he moved to Edmon- 
ton as operator of the mill elevator 
there, advancing successively to su- 
perintendent of country — elevators 
when in 1927, he was transferred to 
Medicine Hat. In 1938 he became as- 
sistant manager, followed by ad- 
vancement to manager in 1940. 

In 1947, Mr. Atkins was appointed 
as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, then to vice president in 1952. 
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FEEDER INCORPORATES 

GREELEY, COLO. — Hertzke 
Farms Co. here has filed articles of 
incorporation, listing $99,000 capi- 
talization to engage in all forms of 
livestock feeding. Incorporators and 
directors are Lawrence H. Hertzke, 
Luverne M. Hertzke and John R. 
Clayton. 
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Contains necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amine Acids ana! 
Trace Minerals to Vitamin Fortify your feeds for only « few 
cents @ beg. 
VITAL-MIN fer Poultry LAS-O-MIN for Certle 
MIN-O-LAS fer Hogs 
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First in 6 of 12 Random Sample Tests... 


that’s the Hy-Line 934 Series record for tests ending 


in 1959. No other layer.won more than one test. And 


compared to the 9 next largest-selling birds in 22 tests 
during the last 2 years, Hy-Line 934 Series layers showed 
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00° MORE INCOME PER BIRD 


(average income advantage over next 9 largest-selling layers) 
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HERE'S WHAT THE TESTS SHOW! 
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Hy-Line 934 Series layers 
averaged... 
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BETTER LAYING HOUSE 
LIVABILITY 
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MORE LARGE AND 
EXTRA-LARGE EGGS 





HIGHER MARKET PRICE 
PER CASE 
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LESS BODY WEIGHT 
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Extra income over feed and chick cost: An average 
of 55¢ more income per bird (ranging from 27¢ to $1.14 more) 
than the next 9 largest-selling layers... 

sound reason to order Hy-Line chicks this year! 


The chart above proves that Hy-Line Precision 
Genetics creates a harder-working layer. Hy-Line 


934 Series layers averaged 55¢ more income per ® 
bird, based on two years of Random Sample 
Tests . .. not just a handful of tests, but 22 in ‘swe CHICKS 


all. Note, too, that these records were made by 


° . . HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 
Hy-Line 934 Series layers - +. the kind a department of Pioneer® Hi-Bred Corn Co., Des Moines, lowa 
buy this very year. Hy- ties is @ en pay ole trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co.© 1959 
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North Carolina Egg 
Producers to Vote on 


Promotion Program 


RALEIGH, N.C.— North Carolina 
egg producers will vote April 2 on a 
proposal which will provide for the 
assessment of 1¢ a hen to finance a 
promotion program in the state. 

The referendum is similar to one 
approved by North Carolina farmers 
to pay an assessment on fertilizer 
sold—known as the “Nickle for 
Know-How” program—and to one re- 
cently approved by Tar Heel cattle- 
men to raise funds to promote local 
livestock by payments on livestock 
slaughtered in the state. 

With the approval by two thirds of 
the producers voting, the assessment 
rrogram, expected to raise about 
$30,000 annually, will go into effect 
May 1 next year. 

According to Wayne Corpening, 
Winston-Salem banker, who presided 








over the meeting when the program 
was proposed, the money will be used 
to establish an office with an execu- 
tive secretary to promote and ad- 
vertise North Carolina eggs and to 
represent North Carolina egg pro- 
ducers. 

He added that hopes are to eventu- 
ally give all North Carolina eggs a 
“trade mark” which will assure the 
customer of getting top quality eggs. 

The promotion would be supervised 
by the North Carolina Poultry Coun- 
cil with representatives from both 
table and hatching egg producers. 
Mr. Corpening said that other seg- 
ments of the poultry industry have 
also expressed interest in this pro- 
ject. 

The collection of the “penny-a-hen” 
will be made on each hen processed 
in a North Carolina plant with the 
funds turned over to the poultry 
council through the office of the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The program, which has _ been 
planned for several years, won ap- 





proval at a meeting of the poultry 
council, poultry association leaders 
and college extension personnel and 
specialists. 

Dr. E. W. Glazener, head of the 
poultry science department at North 
Carolina State College, told the 
group at the meeting that the state 
is “badly in need of a strong egg pro- 
motion program.” 


Works Manager Dies 


MUNCY, PA. — Ralph Clifton Fei- 
gles, 50, works manager, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., died suddenly 
Dec. 13. 

Mr. Feigles joined Sprout-Waldron 
in 1928, soon after graduation from 
Muncy High School. He worked his 
way through a series of increasing 
responsibilities, and in 1938 was ap- 
pointed works manager. In this ca- 
pacity, he functioned as a member of 
the Sprout-Waldron executive com- 
mittee. 
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When it comes to Morton agricultural products, the 





ranch product carrying the famous Morton name. 





Soybean Oil Measured 


By Electronic Device 


WASHINGTON—An electronic de- 
vice for quickly measuring the oil 
content of soybeans has been tested 
commercially and is reasonably suc- 
cessful, but needs further refinements 
before it is put into general use, 
according to a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture research report. 

Improvements now being developed 
may make it possible to pay produc- 
ers on the basis of the oil content 
of the beans, USDA researchers be- 
lieve. 

The new device now measures the 
oil content as accurately as the con- 
tent can be estimated on the basis 
of the usual grading practices, 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing 
Service researchers found. With fur- 
ther refinements, it can be made to 
give results as accurate as those 
from laboratory tests, they say. 

The device makes results available 
in about 15 minutes, compared with 
eight hours for a laboratory test, and 
no technical skill is required to op- 
erate it. 

A copy of the report, “Evaluating 
Soybeans by the Dielectric and Oth- 
er Methods,” Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 367, can be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Cattlemen Tow Peavey 
Feed Plant Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS —-Some 75 mem- 
bers of the Southern Red River Val- 
ley Cattle Feeders Assn. recently 
toured the feed manufacturing and 
grain marketing facilities of Peavey 
Feed Mills here. 

The tour was arranged by Carl 
Hanson, secretary of the association, 
and Ken Schmitt, district manager, 
Peavey Feed Mills. 
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All Steel ¢ Modern « Low-Cost 


PATENTED 





These modern, multiple-unit, steel 
stalls keep sow from crushing baby 
pigs, permit best sanitation . . . PAY 
FOR THEMSELVES MANY TIMES OVER. 

Quickly, easily installed . . . sections 
lock together, no bolts. Fit into any 




















man in the white coat wins hands down. For he’s one Every product must meet strict quality specifications. building. Cheaper than wood, easy te 
of the chemists in the Nutritional Research Department It must never vary in content analysis. It must give disinfect, keep clean. Fit any size sow. 
» at Morton’s ultra-modern research laboratory. Before |§ maximum performance at all times. And it must be the Single 90 Ghanatly, ste. away 
Mor % ’ , + . . , , : Patented. Carry Walsh’s UNCONDI- 
any Morton agricultural product can be put onthe mar- _ best possible product made at a given fair price TIONAL MONEY ~-BACK GUARANTEE. 
ket it must pass the rigid standards of quality set up by This is why you can sell Morton Salt products with 
the Morton chemists, and they are the toughest! complete confidence. They also are profitable items with _ poy seul fad ofb-eteel on rd 
Working in world’s most complete salt research labora- strong consumer acceptance that helps make them easy YOUR BEST BUY! 
tory, with the most modern scientific equipment, Morton to sell. You can order them from your Morton Salt 
he ; Sa = uy . Low-Cost Accessories Include— 
chemists thoroughly test and evaluate every farm and __ salesman, or write: Automatic Waterer Creep Feeder 
$2.40 $1.98 
. See Your Walsh Dealer or Write 
Direct for Free Literature 
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with complete details dn Walsh Far- 
rowing Stalls. 
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Farm Bureau to Set 
Up Marketing Unit 


CHICAGO—Establishment of a na- 
tional marketing association as an 
affiliate was approved by delegates to 
the 41st annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

Some 160 delegates representing 
Farm Bureaus in 49 states and Puer- 
to Rico approved establishment of 
the association, which is designed to 
“help stabilize farm income by en- 
abling farmers to plan their produc- 
tion to meet market demands and 
thereby derive at their prices.” 
_The marketing association will be 
organized to help state farm bureaus 
develop and service local bargaining 
associations. The national group also 
will coordinate market information 
on prices, supplies and demand from 
all parts of the country. 

Another function will be to con- 
duct research on contract terms and, 
if necessary, negotiate agreements 
with distributors. The proposal sug- 
gests that the first consideration be 
given to the bargaining position of 
fruit and vegetable growers, with 
production of other commodities to 
be brought in later. 

The federation said that it would 
provide financial support for the new 
affiliate in the early stages of devel- 
opment. Later the group will be made 
self-sustaining. 

Approval of the policy resolution 
setting up the marketing affiliate was 
among the final actions in the con- 
vention which drew close to 5,000 
Farm Bureau leaders. 


$100,000 Fire Hits 
Colorado Feed Plant 


DENVER, COLO.—Damage in ex- 
cess of $100,000 resulted from a fire 
Dec. 17 at the Farmers Union Mar- 
keting Assn. feed plant here. A dust 
explosion blew part of the wood and 
sheet metal building’s roof off 20 
minutes after the blaze was discov- 
ered in the mixing structure. 

A. F. Gamble, manager of the co- 
operative, put the damage figure at 
$100,000 but felt a later check would 
show it as being much higher. 

The mixing plant, in the center of 
the block-long string of connected 
buildings, was built in 1948 at a cost 
of $100,000. Mixing equipment in it 
is believed to be worth at least $50,- 
000 more, but much of the equipment 
and part of the building can be sal- 
vaged. 

The fire broke out high in one of 
two towers. It is believed to have 
been started by faulty wiring in ma- 
chinery. 
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New Firm Takes on 


Ingredient Trading 


SEATTLE — After more than 25 
years trading in grain and feedstuffs, 
William H. Gee has turned over that 
phase of Henry D. Gee Co.'s business 
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to Arthur R. Hill. In the future Mr 
Gee will devote his entire time to 
managing the company’s grain stor- 
age facilities. 

On Jan. 2, Arthur R. Hill Co., Inc., 
will take over the trading operations 
at the same location, 814 Second Ave 
Bldg. There will be no change in per- 
sonnel, policies or service, merely a 
division of the business. 

Pete Buckton, who has been with 
the Gee company for the last 12 
years, will be assigned to Arthur R 
Hill Co. 


i. 


PR Firm Addition 


CHICAGO — Mrs. Norman Kraeft 
has joined the public relations firm 
of Cushman, Veeck and Samuel as 
account executive to head its new- 
ly-created agricultural division. 

Mrs. Kraeft was a member of the 
National Planning Conference of the 
Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America 
for three years and a former dairy 
farmer in McHenry County, Ill. 
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FORSTER 
MFG.CO. Machinery Div. 


ADA, OKLA. 
At your service . 


. » We fly our own planes 


FILE aad Remember. 


Here in thumbnail style are just a few of the many 
feed processing and related units available from 
FORSTER. From FORSTER, you can buy the best in ham- 
mermills, mixers, blenders, etc. . . . from a single unit to 
a turn-key plant. Send today for more complete data on 
these units— or on any other equipment for feed pro- 
duction and grain handling. File this data to use in 
your remodeling and expansion plans. 
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Blending instelletion, showing 
Blender, dust contre! end Beg 
Zleener. 





Dept. FS-i2 
FORSTER MFG. CO., Ada, Oklahoma 
Gentiemen: Please send information on 


2) Slide Gote 
() Betch Mixer 
(CD Distributor 
C) Dust Controt 


FEderal 2-6020 
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It cures 
Frederick Sturgis 
Vaughn & Sturgis Feeds 
Milton, Del. 
- f h l h I 
‘One of the largest helps 
= co a San St ha me npn : 
Ed ion 
Murray Feed Service 
Frankford, Del. 
e use it to keep 
Re Re I ce eo [a Ma ee me 
Fs y on Norris Godwin 
H. E. Williams & Co, 
Millsboro, Del. 





hi t s the only drug I’ve used 


GSES: ee Re Te Ee Es CUE | (6 ss i aes 





Robert Short 
Georgetown, Del. 


The drug that earns statements like these 


The four men above fed about 10% million broilers last Ed Murray: “I think nf-180 is one of the largest helps in 
year. They’re experienced, successful, profit-conscious the broiler industry. If we have chicks we’re not too 
men. They’re not interested in fads or foolishness. sure about, we start them on nf-180. And we use nf-180 


All four have used nf-180. Here’s what they have to a lot for spot treatment and stress. 


say about it: 


Frederick Sturgis: “The ‘seven-week blues’ are a real 
problem. That’s when so many troubles seem to hit, 
during the critical seventh week. I started two test flocks 
on nf-180 . . . from day-old right through to marketing. 
Results were excellent on some heavy birds. We had a 
point spread of 133 on one flock and 101 on the other. 
If you feed nf-180 the right way, the results will be there.” 


Norris Godwin: “In order to get good feed conversion, 
the intestinal tract has to be kept clean. Enteritis and 
thickening of the walls of the intestines mean chickens 
don’t get full value out of the feed. We use nf-180 to 
keep the intestinal tract clear.” 


Robert Short: “I first tried nf-180 figuring that if it 
really worked it would simplify a lot of problems, in- 
cluding purchasing. I’ve kept on using nf-180 ever since. 
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my ‘seven- week blues” 


PAST | 


$99 


in the broiler industry!” 
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the intestinal tract clear” 
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to raise broilers for the last 3 years” 


asepean ag: Bers | bes Bs Bcs | Se | ee aeaemeel 


can build your broiler feed business, too! 


It’s the only drug I’ve used the last three years. Just calls... and the speed with which nf-180 clears up trou- 

this one drug does the whole job for me.” bles . . . CRD, Hepatitis and nonspecific diseases. They 
Improved feed conversion . . . high feed intake...a gain extra business because of the customer satisfaction 

good way to get chicks off to a healthy start . . . spot nf-180 builds. 

treatment for serious troubles . . . good way to carry Quite likely it’s time for you to look into what nf-180 

birds through stress periods . . . simplified purchasing can do for you. Want to talk it over with a Hess & Clark 

(one drug with such broad uses). These are just a few representative? We'll be glad to arrange it. 

of the things broiler growers like about nf-180. They 

also like the improved finish, the reduction in runts and HESS & CLARK 

rejects, the reduced mortality, and the fact that nf-180 comin ob thaeninioeee 

can be fed right up to marketing 


, ® 
What’s in it for you? Feed men who have broiler busi- nf 180 
ness like the way nf-180 protective feeding reduces service 


NT-9-10 
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Farm Bureau Adopts 
Policies on Drugs, 
Integration, Cwt. 


CHICAGO — Policies adopted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at its 41st annual meeting here 
last week included several comments 
of interest to certain parts of the 
feed industry. 

Items of interest included integra- 
tion, chemicals and drugs, and the hun- 
dredweight as the standard unit for 
trading in zrain and poultry inspec- 
tion 

Integration 

“Experience in the poultry indus 
try points to a few advantages and 
many disadvantages for farmers in 
vertical integration,” the Farm Bu- 
reau said. “Individual farmers should 
study vertical integration and under- 
stand its effects on their individual 
freedom and the management of their 





farms in view of the shifting of capi- 
tal risks to people other than farm- 
ers. 
“Concentration of the marketing 
and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the hands of fewer people out- 
side of agriculture increases the dan- 
ger of monopolistic practices.” 

The Farm Bureau recommends 
that farmers study the possibility of 
doing the integrating themselves or 
integrating through their coopera- 
tives. “Consideration should be given 
to establishing effective bargaining 
associations.” 

Chemicals 

On agricultural chem icals and 
drugs, the Farm Bureau said, “We 
are deeply concerned that recent an- 
nouncements relative to the use of 
various chemicals and drugs have 
greatly exaggerated the public health 
question involved and have done ir- 
reparable damage to agriculture. 

“The use of agricultural chemicals 
and drugs has become essential to 
the economic production of food. 
Farmers are vitally interested in 


| 
| 
| 


protecting the public health and wel- 


| fare of consumers at all times. We 
| have a responsibility to see that ag- 


ricultural chemicals and drugs are 
properly used.” 

The Farm Bureau recommended 

that: - 
1. Farmers recognize their respon- 
sibility to adhere strictly to the rec- 
ommendations for the proper use of 
the various agricultural chemicals 
and drugs necessary in the produc- 
tion and marketing of farm commod- 
ities. 

2. Farm Bureau take leadership in 
developing a sound program to as- 
sist farmers in the use of these prod- 
ucts. 

3. Provide farmers with the latest 
information about the use of these 
products. 

4. The Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department carefully consider 
its statements concerning the use of 
agricultural chemicals and drugs in 
view of the probable effect on agricul- 
tural producers. 


5. All interested groups conduct 





TURKEY 


VITAMIN 
PRE-MIXES 


FOR 


1960 


RESEARCH PROVED AND 
PERFORMANCE TESTED 








“TURKEY BREEDER PRE-MIX 


(Fortification designed for maximum production of rugged poults) 


“TURKEY STARTER PRE-MIX 





(Fortification built for maximum early growth and feed efficiency) 


“TURKEY GROWER PRE-MIX 


(Fortification developed for maintaining most efficient and economical growth) 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF VITAMINS AND ANTIBIOTICS SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 
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COMPANY 
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PASADENA, CALIF. 
AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PA. 





OW nsurPAsseD SERVICES 


* Leading Nutritional Service Staff backed by the most advanced Elec- 
tronic Formula Computer Service available anywhere 


@ Qualified Nutritional assistance from Ray Ewing Representatives serv- 


ing every section of the nation 


* Field Tested and Performance Proved feeding programs and formulas 


* Strategically located pre-mixing plants to serve every major turkey 


growing area 


® Warehouse stocks of New Performance Products within a few hours 


of your mill 


WRITE TODAY for personalized Nutritional information and 
Formula planning. Prepared especially for the manufacturers 


of Quality turkey feeds, 








LIVERWURST FROM 
TURKEYS? 


CLEMSON, 8.C.—Liverwurst from 
turkeys? Maybe! 

Dr. J. H. Mitchell, Jr., head of 
Clemson Agricultural College's de- 
partment of food technology and hu- 
man nutrition, reports laboratory 
work here indicates that a liverwurst 
product acceptable in taste may be 
developed from turkey livers, giz- 
zards and necks with a curing agent 
and seasoning materials. 

Dr. Mitchell believes the utiliza- 
tion of these by-products — about 
54% of the dressed turkey—is an 
important economic consideration. 

Turkey necks and_ giblets, to be 
used in the liverwurst, are by-prod- 
ucts in the processing of cured 
smoked turkeys. 

Braunschweiger and liver sausage 


| made of beef and pork are popular 


items on the market today. Why not 
turkey liverwurst? 





adequate research in the use of chem- 
icals and drugs. 

6. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department establish a 
closer working relationship in con- 
nection with the use of such materi- 
als. Any statement should be re- 
viewed by the other agency before it 
is issued. 

7. Farm Bureau review present 
legislation covering the use of agri- 
cultural chemicals, drugs and food 
additives to determine whether re- 
vision of these laws is necessary. 

8. Farm Bureau study current 
laws relating to residue tolerances 
and seek modification where neces- 
sary. 

Hundredweight 

The Farm Bureau re-emphasized 
its stand favoring the hundredweight 
as the standard unit for trading in 
grain. “We recognize that some laws 
and regulations in the grain trade 
require modification before this 
standard can be applied. We urge 
state Farm Bureaus to sponsor state 
legisation where necessary to accom- 
plish this objective. 

“In order to expedite the transi- 
tion to a hundredweight basis, we 
recommend that USDA begin imme- 
diately to publish important grain 
statistics in terms of both hundred- 
weight and bushels.” 


Market Reports 

The need to improve the accuracy 
of crop and market price reports was 
noted by the Farm Bureau. Farm 
crop reporters were urged to provide 
better information to the Crop Re- 
porting Service. “In many areas, 
marketing patterns have changed so 
that the old wholesale or terminal 
markets no longer reflect the true 
market prices of many agricultural 
commodities.” 

Appropriation of adequate funds 
for the poultry inspection service was 
recommended. 





More profit 
on feed when 


you mix your 
own brand! 


FEED MIXER 
Earn up to $1.50 profit per 


betea? of f 
BROWER 









BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Mi. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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No end to it! There’s no end to the availability of Solulac, either. 
Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces this 
prime feed builder — has it available for the formulation of your feeds. 
So you can depend on a continuous supply. Solulac, with its high nu- 
tritional values, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — unidentified 
growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and vitamins, is 
guaranteed to be free flowing. Available in 50 and 100-pound bags or 
bulk carloads. For Solulac, or corn distillers dried grains —also in 
continuous supply — write, wire or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, [OWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


Copyright 1959 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


i a 
No. 7764—Mixing, 
. + . 
Weighing Unit 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
announces the “Kelly Duplex Weigh 
’n Mix” unit, designed to speed up 
mixing operations. The unit is sup- 


ported on a dormant type scale. Any 
number of ingredients can be spout- 





and weighed as they are discharged 
into the mixing chamber. Separate 
weighing of ingredients is eliminated 
A complete batch can be weighed 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than 
15 minutes, the company says. It is 


' . , : , 
! Send me information on the items marked: 
a 


No. 7751-—Flat Belt Conveyor 
No. 7752—Mobile Egg Unit 


No. 7754—Siloge Preservative 

No. 7755—Packaged Premix Line 

No. 77545—Poultry Marketing 
Calculator 


sPusase PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) 


————— LP OUT 


NEW SERVICE « 





No. 7753—Udder Sponge Display 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 








constructed of are welded steel and 
is available in models from one to 
five tons and larger. They can be 
installed either as a floor level unit 
with floor level hopper, or as a floor 
level unit with above-the-floor hop- 
per. The scale weighbeam is of the | 


full capacity, 
has no loose weights. Mixer equip- 
ment includes two inspection win- 
dows, an inspection door, a dust proof 


bagger, a hand slide control gate and | 


a clean-out door. Check No. 7764 and 
mail for details. 


. a 
No. 7757—Liquid Feed 
7 

Movie 

Liquid feeding of livestock is pre- 
sented in a 20-minute, 16 mm, full- 
color sound movie produced by Feed 
Service Corp., and U.S. Industrial 


Chemicals Co. The film shows a 
cross-country roundup of the liquid 


| feeding program for ruminant ani- 


mals. Results being obtained by 
farmers and feeders with Morea 
liquid supplement are shown and de- 


| scribed. For more information, check | 


No. 7757 on the coupon and mail. 
No. 7751—Fiat Belt 
Conveyor 


A flat belt conveyor which can be 


| adjusted in height as well as length, 


ed directly into the top of the mixer | 
Seale Co. An adaptation of the Mo- 


has been announced by Richardson 


del GA-11 bag conveyor which allows 


changes in length from 7 to 12 ft., | 


the unit’s standard height of 8 in. 
can be jacked by one operator to 
any position within a range of 12 in. 


No. 7757—Liquid Feed Movie 
“ 77 Car Unloader 


No. 
No. 7761 le Feed Mill 
No. 7762—Long-Term Leasing 


Plan 
No. 7764—Mixing, Weighing Unit 
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The is designed for all 


conveyor 
package conveying, and in particular 
to convey filled bags from weighing 


and packing equipment through a 
sewing operation. The surface of the 
belt is absolutely flat, the company 
says, because the belt rides on flat 
metal skid plates. All sizes of bags 
can be conveyed. For further inform- 
ation, check No. 7751 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7752—Mobile Egg 
Unit 


The L. A. Pockman Manufacturing 


| Co. announces a “Mobile Egg Fac- 


tory” trailer containing 1,008 cage 


| layers. The unit has an all aluminum 


body, is windowless, completely in- 
sulated and incorporates the “Blend- 
ed Air Ventilating System.” The air 
changes completely every minute. In- 





side the trailer are 504 cages housing 
1,008 layers at two birds to a 10 in. 
cage. It contains a “Master Bilt” six- 
case cooling unit; an “Oakes” wash- 
er that washes 750 eggs an hour; the 
“Brower” egg grader; a “Quin-Way” 
egg candler; sink with storage cabi- 
nets; manual manure cleaner; time 
clock and switch box. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7752 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7755—Packaged 
Premixed Line 


The formula feed division of 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. an- 
nounces a line of packaged premixes 
called “T-H Mix.” Manufacturing a 
line of premixes for poultry, turkey, 
swine, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink, 
the new line covers every growing 
Stage from “pre-starter” to “finish- 
er,” the company says. The company 
has also set up a suggested feed pro- 
gram to be used in conjunction with 
its new premixes. The program out- 
lines several different combinations 
of ingredients from which feed formu- 
lators may choose when mixing feeds 
to include T-H Mix. The purpose of 
the feed program is to allow custom- 
ized feed formulation without over- 
fortification or duplication of addi- 
tives, the company says. For details, 
check No. 7755 on the coupon and 
mail. 








No. 7754—Silage 
Preservative 


A silage preservative, based on en- 
zyme fermentation, has been an- 
nounced by Taste Engineering, Inc. 
To be marketed under the name 
“Silage Zest,” the material improves 
grass and corn silage, the company 
says, by reducing dry matter loss, 
has uniform curing, less spoilage, im- 
proved odor and palatability. The 
preservative is a dry, meal-like ma- 
terial and will be sold in bags for 
mixing with the silage at the silo 
or as it is blown into the wagon. For 
more information, check No. 7754 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7753—Udder 
Sponge Display 


Twelve “Twin Packs” of “Kleen- 
Udder” cellulose sponges are now 
packaged in a display carton, an- 
nounced Sparta Brush Co. This is 
the first time the company’s udder 
and teat sponge has been packaged 
for counter display, it was announced. 





The sponge becomes soft when wet, 
company literature says, and gentle 
massaging of teats and udder stimu- 
lates milk letdown and speeds up 
milking. The use of the sponge low- 
ers bacteria count and prevents sedi- 
ment from getting into the milk, the 


| company says. To make a counter 


display the carton back cover can 
be folded back. For details, check 
No. 7753 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7756—Poultry 
| Marketing Calculator 


A pocket-size calculator which en- 
ables poultry growers to figure cost 
of producing a pound of live poultry 
meat is being made available by 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. The calcula- 


| tor is a slide-rule type device. With 





it a grower can figure his feed con- 
version and overhead costs in order 
to determine the total cost per pound 
of producing live poultry meat. The 
calculator eliminates the need for ad- 
ditional data. Information on price 
and further details are available by 
checking No. 7756 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7758—Hopper Car 
Unloader 


Ripco Air Systems announees a 
railroad hopper car unloading at- 
tachment. The device permits dealers 
to receive finished feeds or ingredi- 
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ents in bulk hopper cars, the com- 
pany says. The car can be unloaded 
at any convenient siding, because 
there is no pit to dig, no auger or 
elevator to install and no wiring or 
building permits. The car does not 
have to be pushed up the tracks 6 
ft. after each pocket is emptied. The 
attachment is made 


Ripeo truck-mounted vacuum 
tem. For more information, check 
No. 7758 on the coupon and mail. 


e 

No. 7761—Mobile Feed 

J 
Mill 

The “B&L Mobile Feed Mill,” man- 
ufactured by Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., is powered by a 
single engine that operates both 
truck and processing equipment. Cus- 
tomers have a choice of either gaso- 
line or diesel engine for single power 
unit. Another feature is the choice 
of both pneumatic and auger un- 


loading facilities on the same unit. 
The unit is mounted on a heavy-duty 
truck with the load balanced so that 
close maneuvering is easy, the com- 
pany says. It has an enclosed sup- 
plement storage compartment that 
carries an adequate supply of bagged 
concentrates. The compartment is lo- 
cated close to a variable-speed sup- 
plement feeder, reducing handling 
time, the company says. For details, 
check No. 7761 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7762—Long-Term 
Leasing Plan 


A long-term leasing program for 
the complete line of Myers-Sherman 
feed processing equipment was an- 
nounced jointly by Myers-Sherman 
Co. and Nationwide Leasing Co. The 
lease program will be conducted 
through Nationwide facilities. Under 
the plan, users may lease either a 
single piece of equipment or the en- 
tire insides of a feed plant. Equip- 
ment available includes the com- 
pany’s pneumatic Grainvayor, a por- 
table mill, the “Stump Gobbler,” 
hammermills, mixers, molasses blend- 
ers, truck lifts, conveyors and other 
feed equipment. Leases are available 
for periods of from three to five 








to operate on | 


either the Ripco “Air Caddy” or the | 
sys- 








| 


years. Renewal options are standard 
and available with all leases. For 
more information, check No. 7762 on 
the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7722—Hog farrowing stall, Ma- 
haska Industries, Inc. 

No. 77283 — Spot removal unit, 
George A. Rolfes Co. 

No. 7724—Counter bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7725—Window literature, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

No. 7726—32 ton storage 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7727—Poultry warmer, Speci- 
fide, Inc. 

No. 7728—Silage preservative, 
Northern Biochemical Corp. 


bin, 





No. 7729—New drier, Finco, Inc. 

No. 7730—Bulletin on _ switches, 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Co 


No. 7781—Vibration inducer cata- 
log, Martin Engineering Works. 

No. 7732—Mental ability test, Apti- 
tests. 

No, 7733—Hopper brochure, Roura 
Iron Works, Inc. 

No. 7734—Vitamin K premix, Hete- 
rochemical Corporation. 

No. 7735—Material handling pal- 
let, Rapid Design Service, Inc. 

No. 7736—Calf creep feeder, H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7737—Bulk Trailer Line, Fuller 


No. 77388—Poultry equipment, Poul- 
try Equipment Sales Corp. 

No. 7739—Bulk storage informa- 
tion, Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7740—Automatic bag hanger, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Pre-cut steel structure, 
Thoro-Speed Co. 


owners, 
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No. 7742—Proportioning pump, 
B-I-F Industries, Inc 

No. 7743—Laboratory services 
brochure, Harris Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7744—Conveying pump, Fuller 
Co. 

No. 7745—New package size, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7746—Wire egg 
Enterprises 

No. 7747—Electronic sensing 
trol, Security Controls, Inc 

No. 7748—Weighing systems, Rich- 


baskets, Tobias 


con- 


| ardson Scale Co. 


No. 7749—Box car loader, Steph 


| ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co 


No. 7750—Brochure on automation, 
Prater Pulverizer Co 
a 
$70,000 FIRE 
BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH Fire 
caused an estimated $70,000 damage 
to Big J Milling & Elevator Co. here 
Ray Reese and M. Reese Jensen, co- 
said the feed mill and stor- 


age sections of the plant were not 


| damaged. 





"WE CUT OUR GRINDING POWER COSTS BY 
29% AND DOUBLED OUR FEED VOLUME...” 


Galen Hartung, above, manages 
the new Dane County Farmers 
Union Co-Op elevator which was 
completed in 1958 by Hogenson 
Tank and Construction Co 


says Galen Hartung, 
manager of Dane County 
Farmers Union Co-Op, < 


Cottage Grove, Wisconsin a 


Yay 


— 
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“One year ago we installed our Strong- 
Scott quick change Hammermill,”’ said 
Galen. ‘‘Since then, our books show that 
we have doubled our income from grind- 
ing and that our power costs were 29% 
less than what they used to be with our 


old mill. 


“‘We are still grinding on the first of the 
four corners of the hammers which have 
given us over $14,000.00 income at a 
charge of 8 cents per CWT for custom 


grinding. 


“We get very good capacity from our 
Hammermill and use the quick change 
constantly,” he concluded. ““‘We have 
never had any maintenance at all.” The 
Strong-Scott Hydraulic Truck Hoist is 
also used at Cottage Grove. 





nmmermill. The 100 





Not one screen has had to be changed on this Har 
H.P. motor on the mill and 40 H.P. on the blower deal 


ounty 


provide the 


g at Dane ¢ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


combination for efficient, high-capacity grindir 


| 

Farmers Union Co-Op 
| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 
| STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


NAME 


The 
COMPANY 


THAT 


| 


451 Toft Street N. E. ADDRESS 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
CITY 


Dept. CG-59 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin Hy 
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Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century 
COMPANY 
3939 South Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
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March 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Extension Poultryman. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 212 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iilin- 
ois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 





Jan. 4-5 — Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 4-8— Retail Feed Dealers 
Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul 1, 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Tl. 

Jan. 6—Beef Research Day; South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 

Jan. 14—New Jersey Poultry Dis- 
ease Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

Jan. 16—Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Angebilt Hotel, Orlan- 
do, Fila. . 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 22-28— New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. Winter Meeting; 
Cole Hotel, Albuquerque; sec., Par- 
ley Jensen, P.O. Box 616, Albuquer- 
que. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

dan. 26—Nevada Feed Conference}; 
Education Building Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 





of Agricultural Economics, 805 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb. 2-3— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Spring Mill State Park. Mitchell, 
Ind.; Indiana State Poultry Assn.; 
Inc., Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Feb. 3-4—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Feb. 3-5— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; University of 
New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 


5, Mo. : 
Feb. 8-11—Illinois Cattle Feeder 





Days; University of Ilinois, Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station, Robbs. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul 
Sutliff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, . Yakima, 
Wash.; annual convention; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding COonfer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-23— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
5625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 3—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
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CFS CONCENTRATE 


for that extra measure of growth 


CFS Concentrate #3 stimulates rapid growth. 
University tests prove that CFS #3 is a rich source 


of unidentified growth factors. In controlled ex- 
periments broilers, turkeys and swine gained 
weight fast when CFS #3 was used. Yet cost was 


CLINTON 


considerably less compared to most other sources 


of UGF. 


CFS #3 consists of dried corn fermentation solu- 
bles on selected by-products from the wet corn 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


milling industry. It is free-flowing, and handles 


well in bulk shipments. Test and formula data are 


CLINTON, IOWA 


available now. Investigate CFS Concentrate #3 


today. 
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ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 23-24—National Broiler In- 
dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 

Ma-ch 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 
trition Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

March $1-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-183— Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 


| cago, Ill; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 


igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 


' College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 


Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; asst. gen. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 9-11 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

June 138-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 


> dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 


(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Waish, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 
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July 23-26— Georgia Feefl Assp.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wiiming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 1-6—International Oongress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
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1961 
Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
| Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- | 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, | 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- | 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- | 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 








news From Sfakchfords 


IMPROVED FORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meet 


today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment . .. assure easy, accurate 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


Pilatchfords 
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NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 
100 Ib. Bag! New increased 


Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 
. .. assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


NEW VITADINE XX (50 Ibs.) 
50,!b. Bag 


creased-fortification 
Vitadine 100 Ib 


some ty 


Delivers 
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Used at 2 
levels, in pes of feed 
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ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . . . 
BUFF LABEL . . . for egg and breeder feeds 
GREEN LABEL . . . for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL .. . for broiler feeds 


. Blatchford Calf Meal Co. . 
Waukegan, Iil., Dept. 210 | 
I 


WRITE TODAY 


for latest facts on 
Blatchford’s Improved 
Fortifiers! 


YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
complete details on improved fortifiers | 
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The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from He), et iad; 


44% SOY CAKE-LETS 
expeller, pea-size 
CORN KIB-LETS 
expanded 
CORN FLAKES 
cooked 
WHEAT KIB-LETS 
expanded 
WHEAT FLAKES 
cooked toasted 
EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 


and other ingredient specialties 


kibbled 


toasted 


kibbled 





Nowhere else can you secure such o 
major part of your dog food ingredients 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you ore as- 
sured of freshness, ond better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment 
BOXER ingredients ore manufactured by 
vs specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature 





DS "te, 
RALPH WELLS & CO. i WwW: 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS Coy 
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| Poultry Producers’ New | 


Mill in California 


Under Construction 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—A new 
| $1,900,000 feed mill is under construc- 
| tion in the San Joaquin Valley near 
| Turlock, Cal., by the Poultry Produ- 

cers of Central California. 

It is being designed and built by 
Jones - Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The new mill, according to the co- 

operative association, is expected to 


be “an answer to the expanding needs | 


the association’s many patrons in 
the San Joaquin Valley,” as existing 
feed mills are “taxed to capacity.” 
“The need for the expanded serv- 
ice has been developing over several 
years due in part to the increase in 
poultry raisers in the area and the 
opportunity to cut production costs 
by developing a modern and efficient 


‘ 
ol 


mill,” says the association. 
“Turlock, the heart of the turkey | 
feeding area in the state, is now 


feeding more turkeys than ever be- 
fore,’ according to Horace S. Nob- 
man, executive secretary of the poul- 
try producers. “In addition there are 
many new dairies in the area, 
the mill also will produce dairy feed.” 

Movement of ingredients in the 
operation will be accomplished by 
gravity, with provisions later on for 
possible future expansion. 

The Turlock mill also has been de- 
signed to have a rail scale for weigh- 


and | 

































CALIFORNIA FEED MILL — Construction work has begun on this new 
$1,900,000 feed mill for the Poultry Producers of Central California south of 
the Turlock city limits. The mill, with a capacity of 150,000 tons annually, 
will feature automatic control units throughout and will include a filtering 
system to make the mill almost dust free. 








off. No matter where it is to be |; extreme accuracy in mixing of vita- 

moved, the operation is done elec- | min premixes, minerals, coccidiostats, 

tronically. antibiotics, etc.,” according to Mr 
The actual machinery used in | Nobman. 

weighing and mixing consists of two To aid feed delivery service, com- 

separate units, both controlled by | plete garage facilities will be con- 

structed on the mill site. 


the panel board. As mentioned be- 
Mill personnel will be taking sam- 


from the various storage bins to one | 





ing in of large lots of bulk ingredi- | 


ents, and two truck scales for weigh- 
ing in and weighing out mixed feed 
and grains. 

Since some of the association's 
mixed feeds contain molasses and 
fats, tanks for these ingredients will 
be erected outside of the building, 
with 
the material free-flowing during the 
winter months. Seven large bins with 
a grain capacity of approximately 
2,700 tons will be located alongside 
the mill. The mill also will have an 


air filter system to remove nearly | 


100% of the dust. 
The building will measure 16,000 


ft. and will contain hammermills 
and pellet mills on the lower floors. 
The upper floors will house the mix- 
ing and storage bins for ground 
grains and various feed ingredients. 
The heart of the mill will be the 


facilities for heating to keep | 





control panel, into which will be in- 
serted individual panel boards, each 
wired to a specific formula. These in 
turn will make it possible for the 
control board panel to send out im- 
pulses to various parts of the feed 
system in regular sequence. 

These electrical impulses then open 
gates and discharge individual in- 
gredients into the scale hoppers. 
From there, the feedstuffs go to the 
mixing units. The finished product is 
routed by remote control to the vari- 
ous parts of the mill. This might be 
to the pelleting machine, direct to 
finished product bins or for sacking- 


fore, the feed ingredients are moved | 
ples of all grains and individual in- 



























- ye va — yremeng | gredients prior to their being unload- 
~ ? re > y = + a 

re ee 1th 7 "ome ‘ie | ed, Mr. Nobman states. Visual ex- 
atch mixers and then on into the | amination will be used along with a 


mash elevator. system of sending samples on to the 

quality control laboratory for check- 
ing. Also samples constantly will be 
| taken of final mixes. Visual exami- 
nations will be made for granulation, 
color, pellet quality, etc. Mixed feed 
samples will be sent to the labora- 
tory for analysis. 


Micro-Ingredient Mixing 
There also is a “short-mix” system 
with a 1,000-lb. scale, supplied by 10 
1,000-Ib. capacity bins, that weighs 
critical ingredients that are distrib- 
uted from that scale into the batch 
mixers. This smaller scale “assures 





Dairy Trend Toward by Texas dairymen and also the ad- 
| vantages and disadvantages of each 


Partial Integration | type of integration. 
< : Fale As for thé future, Dr. Stelly says 
COLLEGE STATION, T EXAS5- complete integration by groups of 
Partial vertical integration seems to 


: , . dairymen does not appear likely. Two 
be the trend in the dairy industry. | reasons are cited for this belief. First, 
This means that two or more stages | 


: . ; cordial relations exist between pro- 
of marketing or processing—testing | qucer groups and most handlers, and, 
and processing facilities and coopera- | to9 most dairymen’s cooperatives 
tive ownership of transportation— . 


are able to bargain effectively for 
are linked together through producer | fayorable raw milk prices. 
cooperatives. a 


Dairying has less vertical integra- | ° 
tion than any other type of animal | Ontario Co-op Sales 
agriculture, according to Dr. Randall TORONTO—A 12% rise in sales 
Stelly, assistant professor, Texas Ag- | volume and record net earnings have 
ricultural Experiment Station. To ex- | been reported by United Cooperatives 
plain the situation, Dr. Stelly and | of Ontario for 1958-59. The sales vol- 
Cecil Parker, extension farm man- | ume was $64.5 million and the net 
agement specialist, have written a earnings before taxes climbed just 
leaflet entitled, “Vertical Integration | over $1 million. 
in Texas Agriculture—Dairying.” The co-op organization claims the 

They report that a large percent- | largest single distributing program 
age of Texas milk producers operate | combining feed, fertilizer, petroleum 
under federal milk marketing orders. | and farm supplies in Ontario and op- 
Most of those who do not sell under | erates livestock and grain marketing 
such orders operate through highly | systems as well. Of the net earnings, 
organized cooperatives. over $900,000 will be given to local 

The leaflet discusses the four vari- | co-ops as patronage dividends, offi- 
ations in the type of integration used | cials said. 
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COLUMBIA QUARRY CO 
1007 Washington Avenue 
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Illinois Nutrition 
Meeting Scheduled 
Feb. 3-4 at Urbana 


URBANA, ILL.—Feed manufactur- 
ers and nutritionists from various 
parts of the nation will meet at the 
University of Illinois Feb. 3-4 for 
the 1960 Illinois Nutrition Conference. 

Sponsored by the departments of 
animal science and dairy science, this 
year’s conference will feature the 
latest research findings in the field of 
animal, dairy and poultry feeding and 
nutrition. In addition, three special 
features of wide interest to the gen- 
eral public and the feed industry are 
scheduled. 

Research reports on the program 
will include the selenium-vitamin E 





tle, energy relationships to reproduc- 
tive performance in dairy cattle, en- 
ergy evaluation of feeds for swine 
and coccidiosis and the coccidiostats. 

Industry program participants in- 
clude Dr. R. O. Nesheim, Quaker Oats 
Co., and Dr. A. Zeissig, Merck, Sharp 
& Dohme. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 3, 
Dr. F. A. Kummerow, Illinois profes- 
sor of food chemistry, will discuss his 
research findings on nutrition and 
heart disease. Speaking at the ban- 
quet that evening, A. V. Nalbandov, 
professor of animal physiology, will 
report his experiences and observa- 
tions on a trip through Russia. Thurs- 
day morning, Dr. Bruce Larson, asso- 
ciate professor of dairy science, will 
discuss “Radioactive Fallout and Our 
Food Supply.” 

A detailed copy of the program and 
reservation forms may be obtained 


from the conference chairman, K. E. _ 


enigma, fatty acids in ruminant nu- Harshbarger, department of dairy sci- 
trition, amino acid in poultry and ence, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
swine rations, vitamin A for beef cat- The conference follows the close of 












the Agricultural Industries Forum, to 
be held on the Illinois campus Feb. 
2-3. 


B-I-F Industries Picks 
Regional Sales Chiefs 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc., Providence, R.I., manufac- 
turers of meters, feeders, controls for 
the positive control of materials in 
motion, announces the formation of 
eastern, central and western regional 
operations for its U.S. and Canadian 
field sales organization, according to 
W. L. Sammons, general sales man- 
ager of the company. 

The eastern region, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, is under the 
direction of Douglass Taber, and the 
central region is headed by Paul A. 
Coffman, Jr., who will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago. The western re- 
gion is headed by Edward F. Morey, 
Jr., with offices in Dallas. 








These cattle on feeds containing urea 
work harder to make profits 
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On the Wood's Farm at Spencer, Iowa, cattle are fed 
concentrates containing PROCADIAN® urea. Many 
loads of these steers have topped the Chicago market, 
and individual steers have won prizes including the 
grand championship at Chicago in 1958. Owner C. E. 
Wood, Sr. says, ‘‘Urea has a definite place in any well- 
balanced feeding program.” 
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Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 











NITROGEN DIVISION § 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas | 


Clyde S. Smith has 118 money-making milk cows like 
this at Rock Falls, Illinois. He feeds a well-balanced 
formula feed containing PROCADIAN urea. This 
feed is “palatable and profitable, and makes the cows 
tie into roughage like feed was being outlawed.” 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep, This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


| Allied | 
hemical | 











His new patient’s lengthy list of 
aches and pains made the doctor 
suspect that he was dealing with a 
hypochondriac; nevertheless, he pre- 
scribed pills to be taken regularly. 

A week later the patient was back 
—all smiles. “Those pills,” he ex- 
plained, “they’re wonderful. I feel 
like a new man.” 

“Those pills,” said the doctor, de- 
ciding to be frank with the man, 
“are nothing but little balls of 
bread.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the patient, 
turning pale. “White or whole 


wheat?” 
¢?¢?¢ 


A school teacher from the city was 
questioning her small farm nephew 
to see how his country school edu- 
cation was progressing, “If a farmer 
had 5,000 bu. of corn,” she asked, 
“and corn is 40¢ a bu., what will he 
get?” 

“A government 
replied the nephew. 


¢¢¢ 


Joe was having trouble getting up 
in the mornings, so his doctor pre- 
scribed some pills. Joe took them, 
slept well and was awake before he 
heard the alarm. He took his time 
getting to the office, strolled in and 
said to the boss: “I didn’t have a bit 
of trouble getting up this morning.” 

“That's fine,” replied the boss, “but 
where were you yesterday?” 


?¢¢ 


Standing in a crowded trolley bus, 
a rather buxom woman was vainly 
trying to find a quarter for car- 
fare. All her pockets had been tight- 
ly buttoned as a precaution against 
pickpockets—and no little commo- 
tion resulted from her efforts. 


“Please let me pay your fare,” said 
a man crowded beside her. 


“Nothing of the kind,” she replied, 
continuing her search—‘“I've got the 
fare here some place.” 


“I don’t doubt it for a minute, 
lady,” said the man greatly agitated 
—‘“but I'd like to pay your fare. 
You've unbuttoned my suspenders 
three times already.” 


loan!” promptly 





YOU CAN TELL... 
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she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


this morning 


Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 

Write for sample and information. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
3037 N t. 4 
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The use of salt as a “regulator” of supplement intake is an 
important trend today. Good cattlemen are aware of this mod- 
ern method of control. As their mixing expert, you should 
mix 25 to 35% salt with supplements for wintering cattle or 
3 to 7% salt with Supplement A for self-feeding fattening 
cattle. Sterling Supermix Blusalt helps livestock to get the 
most from their feeds. In addition, Supermix Blusalt helps 
protect against trace-mineral deficiencies by supplying manga- 
nese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc in 
now known correct amounts. For mixing data and other for- 
mula service, contact International's Farm & Feed Department 
at Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. District offices: Boston, Buf- 
fato, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING -¢reeo SALT “(Ga 


ASSOCIATION y 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. * CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. Sel 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedsivffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
50c 








Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ............-.+. 
3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
_ MPT 50¢ 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed ee 
by Crartes 1. Hubbell . . ccimad oo ceases scoters. 


35. Selence and Service—a |6-page summary of Pe 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. ee a name for 

50c 


nominal additional charge ...........+e0+- os en 
38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 
versity of lilincis .......... fesceeee ose neuen 20¢ 
40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............. 26e 
41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
Kansas State University ........6..0cceeeeeeee 20c 
42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
versity of Maryland .............+. cocesoesenee 20¢ 
43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. .............46. 20c 
44. Principles of Grain Robert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University ................ 20c 


45. Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida 20¢ 


46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First, second and third 
neta. TESF .n0e och nbics sScebecsusesses each 50c 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gamble Co. 35¢ 


48. ay ag Arsenic 


es 


ee 


as Feed Additives—by 


r. M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 20c 

49. Limited ex vs. Limited Energy Feed for the Growing 
Pullet—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M ........ 20c 

50. Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle—Dr. 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin ........... 20¢ 

51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 
Cha DEE BON ob dn Sw cce’ veces cesnstecston 20c 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—6-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 3-5 copies I5¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, 10c¢ each. 

53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, 
versity 

54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, 
University of Maryland 20c 


55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware of Treated Grain—Dr. 
A. A. Camp, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 20¢ 


56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Formulating Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr R. F. Hutton, 
Pennsylvania State University 20c 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 20c 


58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutri- 
tion—Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University ........ 20c 


59. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University 
of Maryland 20c 


Purdue Uni- 
20c 
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FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Please send .... copy(ies) of the following reprints for which payment 
is enclosed. 


2 3 26 35 38 40 41 42 43 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
53 54 55 56 57 58 59 

(Check code number of reprint desired) 
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of poultry farms. 





GRAHAM MILL—This is part of the mill exterior on the Graham farm. 
Robert Graham, Jr., is in charge of the feed mill and sales. Ziba, another son 
of Robert, Sr., operates the cheese factory and is treasurer of the three com- 
panies. Tom is in charge of the farm and David heads the firm’s new division 


Poultry Contracts Account for 


60% of Firms Feed Output 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Graham Brothers, Inc., Washing- 
ton, Ind., annually feeds 1,350,000 
broilers on contract, 150,000 turkeys 
and recently has initiated a layer 
contract program. The poultry con- 
tracts, at present, account for 60% 
of the production of Graham Farm 
Feeds, made by the feed firm located 


COB-BLOWING ARRANGEMENT— 
A local millwright worked out this 
cob-blowing arrangement for dispos- 
ing of waste. Note the use of towers. 
Cobs are blown into a stack far from 
the plant. 





PLANT NUTRITIONIST — This is 
Wendell Boud, nutritionist, working 
at the plant. Mr. Bond also does post- 
ing and culture work on poultry. 




















POULTRY REMEDY — William 
Greene, sales manager for Graham 
Brothers, Inc., shows a poultry rem- 
edy to a customer. In the background 
on the bulletin board are pamphlets 
containing information on poultry. 


on Graham farms, whose beginnings 
go back 145 years. 

The broiler grower contract used 
by the company guarantees the 
grower he'll make a profit of 1%¢ 
on every pound he ships. The Graham 
firm assumes marketing of the birds 
They furnish the feed, medication, 
fire and extended coverage insurance, 
too, under this profit protector agree- 
ment, according to William Greene, 





PELLET MILL—An employee at the 
Graham Brothers, Inc., plant with 
California pellet mill. 
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You should make this profitable change too. 


Scotch O Lass will make you added sales, added 
profit. Scotch O Lass is the dry molasses product 
that moves fast because your customers demand 


Scotch O Lass once they've tried it. 


Always uniform in quality—always free flowing— 
extra palatable—and like Mr. Trimble says—“Com- 
pliments any feeding program.” 
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aclos ee INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue Des ee 13, lowa 
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your PLUS ror PROFIT 


Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 

high quailty P ——. all eS 

Unidentified fioctonts) for ~b. 4 promotion. 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
| 430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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vitamins and minerals 
better pigmentation and 






















KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 











Importers and Wholesalers 
Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


of 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 














LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
“eee GRAINS 

















PURE CRUSHED 


OvSTER SHELL 
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PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 


a FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 
always make a good profit. Here are impor- 
tant reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 


PILOT BRAND helps pcultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 


carbonate, kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 
Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 


you, and ussures you repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute 





for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. it's a sure- 
fire volume and profit builder. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 








sales manager. The grower furnishes 
the housing, litter, fuel, lights and 
labor. 

When a broiler contract is negoti- 
ated with a grower, Graham 
Brothers, Inc., works it out on the 
basis of four broods annually. Dates 
for the arrival of chicks are placed 
on a master schedule. This provides 
for three quick broods, which start 
to market in January, and then the 
fourth brood in the fall when the 
broiler market usually is sluggish. 
Thus, the greater part of Graham- 
financed broilers are ready for mar- 
ket when it is attractive, and broiler 
flocks are reduced when the market 
usually is low because of the heavy 
competition of other meats. 

Such a placement schedule, says 
Mr. Greene, provides hatcheries, sup- 
pliers, feed firm and growers with a 
growing and marketing timetable 
which takes into account the normal 
rise and fall of broiler marketings 
during the year. Such a schedule 
helps to make broiler production 
more profitable, because it is keyed 
closely to seasonal demands, he adds. 

The program is attractive to broil- 
er growers because under the profit 
protector agreement, the grower gets 
his guaranteed profit first, Mr. 
Greene says. Then the Graham firm 
deducts the chick, feed, medication 
and other charges. 

Profit Divided 

If there is any profit left after 
such deductions, it is divided between 
the grower and the feed firm. If the 
share paid to Graham on this bal- 
ance is up to the maximum of l¢ 
per pound, the remainder is paid to 
the grower. 

Turkey contracts do not guaran- 
tee the grower specific amounts as 
do the broiler contracts. 

An important key to efficiency in 
broiler contract results, states Mr. 
Greene, is close supervision of con- 
tract flocks by Graham field men. 
They visit most growers every two 
weeks and check sanitation, ventila- 
tion, feeding, temperatures, etc. Each 
field man makes a written report to 
the Graham firm. Some growers 
need more help and they are visited 
every week. 

By watching the field men’s re- 
ports every week, the Graham offici- 
als are able to see which growers 
are doing a good job and which grow- 
ers need additional help. That such 
a system of supervision, checking 
and cooperation pays is seen by the 
fact that the Grahams have less than 
1% turnover on accounts. 

Each Saturday morning, Graham 
personnel, including field men, sales- 
men, office and plant personnel and 
also the firm’s nutritionist hold a 
meeting at which time problems aris- 
ing from the broiler, turkey and lay- 
er contract programs are discussed. 

“We are trying to make money for 
the grower,” says Mr. Greene. “We 
know that by doing this, we also will 
insure our own markets and attain 
a profit. When the feed mill and the 
grower have a close working agree- 
ment and co-operate in the project, 
efficiency usually results. It is true 
the broiler market at present is 
highly competitive and full of uncer- 
tain factors, but we believe we have 
a broiler program which can stand 
the test.” 

Turkey Contract 

The Graham turkey grower con- 
tract requires the grower to raise 
the poults to good marketable size 
and to furnish litter, fuel, lights, ade- 
quate brooding and all labor to grow 
and load out finished turkeys. The 
Graham firm furnishes the poults, 
feed, grain, medication, insurance and 
interest. When the birds are sold, 
the Graham expenses are deducted 
first. Then the grower receives 1(¢ 
per pound for brooding expense on 
all turkeys marketed. On the bal- 
ance, if any, the Graham firm and 
the grower each get 50%, except 
that the Graham portion shall not 
exceed %¢ per pound. 

If the receipts from the sale of 
the turkeys does not cover the Gra- 
ham Brothers, Inc., feed and other 








ability on the part of the grower. 
Besides supplying feed, etc., 
150,000 turkeys under contract, the 
Graham firm also is raising 50,000 
turkeys on its own 4,000 acre farm. 
On the farm are several special tur- 


to 





PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Ml poli 15, Mi ‘ 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
. Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





You can also get ‘lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales Offices: New 
York and Chicago. 














leaders in research e 
and 10) ag 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is @ division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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EXTERIOR TANKS—These are the 
two exterior tanks used for fat stor- 
age. Each has a 20,000 Ib. capacity. 
Each outside storage tank has an in- 
side steam jacket for heating the fat. 


key houses buiit for the Graham firm. 
One size is 30 ft. by 335 ft., with 
about 10,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
housing 6,000 birds. There is good 
ventilation with double windows on 
both sides. There is a two-inch air 
space at the roof which helps to con- 
trol temperature. There is a hot air 
brooder system, fired by oil. It brings 
in fresh air from the outside, heats 
it and circulates it under the hovers. 
The Brown Lumber Co., Loogootee, 
Ind., built the houses. 

The Grahams have three compan- 
ies. One, Graham Brothers, Inc., op- 
erates the feed mill and handles poul- 
try and other marketings. Another 
company is Graham Farms, Inc., 
which operates the farms and the 
Graham Cheese Corp. Robert Gra- 
ham, Sr., was one of the founders of 
the Graham-Paige Co. which made 
automobiles under that name until 
the early 1940's. Robert, Jr., has 
charge of the feed mill and sales. 
Ziba Graham, another son, operates 
the cheese factory and is treasurer 
of the three companies. Tom Graham 
is in charge of the farm, including 
livestock operations. David Graham 
is in charge of the firm’s new div- 
ision of poultry farms. 

Important to the operations of this 
company is an agricultural techni- 
cal service managed by Wendell 
Bond. Mr. Bond has a BS. degree 
in chemistry from Purdue University 
and an MS. in nutrition from Miss- 
ouri University. He also attended 
various poultry disease courses and 
seminars. 

As a result of Mr. Bond's training, 
Graham Brothers, Inc., can handle 
about 95% of disease problems aris- 
ing with poultry flocks. Mr. Bond 
does posting and culture work on 
poultry. He constantly visits growers 





to help them keep their flocks 
healthy. While he can not make virus 
studies, he can make bacterial cul- 
tures and from these can determine 
most of the poultry disease troubles. 

An important part of his duties 
consist of making a chemical analy- 
sis of all feed ingredients that come 
into the mill to be used in Graham 
Farm Feeds. This analysis covers 
protein, fat, fiber and phosphorus, 
calcium, etc., as well as the vitamin 
tests. He also makes a mineral test 
on ingredients. 

Thus the firm sets up its own stan- 
dards for feeds and does not depend 
on averages. A record is kept of all 
tests, and this gives rigid control of 
the finished product. Samples are 
taken of every truckload of feed the 
firm manufactures. Pellets also are 
checked periodically for percentage 
of fines, etc. 

Mill Development 

Although the Graham farm has 


been in existence for 145 years un- 
der Graham ownership, the feed mill 
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LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 
Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 
Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists — Bacteriologists — Engineers 
816 “P" St., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 














BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


 ylbert EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 
oc k80N COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ANationwide Seretce from the Heart of emeriea 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 
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Cc 
Don’t Mix Without 


(Multiple Cultured Product Absorbed on Soymeal) 


This economical new product offers a reliable source of the unidentified growth 
factors which promote faster gains. Econoferm is also rich in other essential known 
ingredients, including 5 important vitamins. 


By mixing Econoferm in your feed you can offer your 
customers — conveniently — a product which supplies all 
the benefits of dry fermentation solubles. 


Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of 





_ Econoferm is readily available without seasonal fluctu- 
ation in supply. It comes packed in moisture-resistant 50 Ib. 
bags and is ready and easy to use. 


Sound good? It is — and today’s a good day to get the 
full story from your CK representative. If he isn’t around Bey Py ne eA 
today, just drop us a note. include 
Econolass — Biackstrap mo 


lasses dehydrated on Soy 
Mill Feed 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS «+ FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


% Econose! — Fish solubles 
dried on soymeal 


% New Econole< — Soyoil and 
tecethin carried on soymea!l 


ANDERSON 
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DY NAFOS 


e takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


* Ends the need to add unnecessary margins of safety 
¢ Proves that all chemically processed phosphates are not alike 
¢ Out-performs phosphates of low availability even under 


‘practical’ conditions 


¢ Makes feeding recommendations based on phosphates of low 


availability out-of-date 


* Provides proven high phosphate availability with low calcium content 
¢ Makes it unprofitable to over-fortify with phosphates of low 


availability 


Buying “second best” feed phos- 
phates to cut formulation costs is 
false economy. Second best or low 
cost sources actually waste phos- 
phorus because much of the 
phosphorus isn’t available—can’t 
be used by livestock or poultry. 

This makes feeding inferior 
phosphates an expensive business, 
especially when compared with the 
readily available phosphorus pro- 
vided by International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

Biological availability tests prove 
DYNAFOS is today’s superior di- 


calcium phosphate. It is chemically 
processed and purified... low in 
calcium too. DYNAFOS delivers 
more available phosphorus in every 
pound—out-performs phosphates 
of low availability even under prac- 
tical conditions...ends the need to 
add unnecessary margins of safety. 

You cut formulation costs be- 
cause you actually need less Dy- 
namic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or 
wire your International represent- 
ative for details. 


Products for Growth* 





IMC 


* Trademark 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois , 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham ({Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMP. 

FEED & GRAIN CO, INC. Buffalo; P. 2, MARKLEY, INC, Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss.); The VITA PLUS "CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST MAREA. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omoha; M. A. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham mm); JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMFS FARRELL & COM- 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnoti; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, °. 
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Bhis plant 


began in a small way in 1927. This 


mill developed as demand for feed 
increased. When World War II end- 
ed and Tom, David, Robert and Ziba 
(the brothers) came home from the 
service, they decided to stay on the 
farm and develop the farm, cheese 
factory and the mill. From 1947, the 
Grahams gradually expanded 
mill, making numerous improve- 


ments. In recent years, poultry flock | 


contracting has been initiated. 

To help modernize their mill in 
the early 50’s, the Grahams called in 
Paul Berg, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
designed the model feed plant at 
Kansas State University. Mr. Berg re- 
designed the Graham Brothers, Inc., 
mill to handle both custom mill work 
and also Graham Farms Feed brand 
production. 

The custom mill 
housed in one section 


machinery is 


Anglo American mixer and a 30 h.p 
Sedberry mill. 
The commercial mill department, 


' supplying feed for Graham contract 


growers, plus some dealers, has a 
75 h.p. Gruendler mill, two Kelly Du- 
plex two-ton mixers, a B. F. Gump 
molasses mixer and a Clark fork lift 
truck. The mill can produce 50 tons 
of feed per shift and sometimes works 
more than one eight-hour shift sea- 
sonally. 


The pellet mill was made by Cali- | 


fornia Pellet Mill Co. 

The feed mill has an excellent fat 
installation. Two tanks stand outside 
the mill. Each has a capacity of 20,- 
000 Ib. Each outside storage tank 
has an inside steam jacket for heat- 
ing the fat. Controls keep fat tem- 
perature at 105°. Inside the 


where temperature is held at 140° in 
summer and 180° in winter. Each 


night, the fat in the mixer feed lines | 


is pumped back into the reservoir 


tank. 
Molasses is brought 


to the mixer 


in a steam-jacketed pipe. The Gra- | 


ham firm buys its molasses in bulk. 
Molasses is used in the firm’s dairy 
and hog 
poultry feeds 

Bulk Facilities 


For the last few years, the firm 


has been expanding its bulk facilities. | 
7-ton | 


It has three bulk trucks, all 
capacity Baughman units. Today, ac- 
cording to plant officials, 75% of 
the feed produced is delivered in 
bulk. Bulk feed prices run $2 a ton 
cheaper than bag prices at this mill 
The Graham farm is planning to 
add facilities so that 150 tons of fin- 
ished bulk feed can be held in stor- 
age, as officials envision considerable 
extension of bulk feed production and 
delivery. The mill also has 250,000 
bu. of grain storage in 20 concrete 
Bilos. 
Other interesting features about 
include a large poultry 
igester pit, a fork lift operation and 
unique cob blowing system 
Into the poultry digester pit on the 


srear of the premises are placed the 


sick birds which have been treated 
and died. Into this pit, too, is poured 
a dissolving agent. This disintegrates 
the birds and the ‘watery solution 
then seeps out the holes in the con- 
crete digester tank and into the 
ground. 

A 600 ft. long cob-blowing pipe. 
mounted on windmill tower sup- 
ports, was fashioned by the firm's 
millwright after experts 
wouldn't 
ment now blows cobs into a stack in 
the fields far from the plant. The 


Graham company also grinds some | 








Kinpstrom-Scumott Go. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 
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their 


who | 


of the feed | 
company building. It has a one-ton | 





mill, | 
there is a 200-gal. fat reservoir tank | 


feeds and some in certain | 


said it | 
be feasible. This arrange- | 


cobs for litter and some for use in 
cattle feeds. 

The feed firm also has a full-time 
maintenance man whose expert work 
enables the mill to run smoothly 
during one or several shifts daily. 

Two Clark fork lifts are proving 
helpful in handling materials, ac- 
cording to Joe Baumert, the mill 
superintendent. They can be used for 
loading or stacking bags of feed on 
pallets and are also very convenient 
in handling other bulky materials. 

An excellent farm store depart- 
ment, with some sales building dis- 
plays also is maintained by Graham 
Brothers, Inc. Contract poultry rais- 
ers as well as other feed customers 
browse around this store, and many 
make purchases. 

Officials of this firm feel that poul- 
try contracts in the feed industry in 
this part of Indiana are here to stay. 
They have set up their mill, person- 
nel and service departments to han- 
dle this type of business efficiently 
and profitably. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast te Coast 
AVAILABLE im carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





Phone 23391 





P.O. Box 53 














« Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 








again last year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


For More Information 


Write Dept. FS-! 


* against blackhead 


That's right — each year — more and more turkeys are being 
CARB-O-SEP-protected. 

1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 
put together. 

Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 
conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 
best results in: 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use. . . 
in tests at the college experiment station level and in 
tests conducted by feed manufactuerers and growers. 

Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the bes? all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey ion costs. 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
© CARB-O-SEP—turkey bieckheed preveative 
e HISTOCARB—chicken bleckhead contro! 

e WHITSYN—<occidiosis contro! 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 
IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 
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““‘We’ve fed 70,000 steers and 
heifers on Stilbosol since 1955”’ 


“Our records prove it pays to feed Stilbosol every day to every head we 
can,” reports feedlot manager-nutritionist. Detailed records back his story. 





by Eugene S. Hahnel 


The famous Farr feedlots can fatten 10,000 cattle cattle from the time they’re bought until they hit 
at one time. The day we visited with Dean Selleck, the market. 
their livestock supervisor and nutritionist, 70% of 


oo entiin Gin baled Gettiinintes Gent Before using Stilbosol, the Farr lots averaged 2 


pounds daily gain on steers fed 120 to 140 days, 








“Stilbosol gives us excellent gains on heifers, too,” 
Dean told us. “In fact, most of our cattle get Stil- 
bosol rations every day they’re here, up to 48 hours 
before slaughter. Since we first experimented with 
Stilbosol in 1955, we’ve fed it to more than 70,000 
head. About half of those were heifers. Our records 
show the extra gains and greater feed efficiency... 
and Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 


When Dean speaks of records, he really means it. 


Three long pages of abstracts are kept on each lot. 
These records include every conceivable fact on the 


and about 1.85 pounds on heifers. Now, with 
Stilbosol, they boost daily gains up to 2.5 pounds on 
steers, 2.25 pounds on heifers. ““Those figures are 
conservative,” Dean told us. “. . . that includes all 
the shrinks right up to the packing-house scales. 


“With all this evidence in Stilbosol’s favor, it looks 
like a fellow would have to be pretty backward not 
to feed it to all his market cattle all the time,” 
Dean concluded. “You just can’t overlook those 
extra gains and lower costs.” 


Gitty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 
FARR FARMS CO., GREELEY, COLORADO 





per head per day. 


per head per day. 


Dean Selleck keeps page after page of records on 
each lot. He knows that it pays to feed Stilbosol— 
and his comments make a strong selling story: 


. Stilbosol cuts cost of gain 12% to 15%. 
2. Stilbosol-fed steers gain up to 1/2 pound more 


3. Stilbosol-fed heifers gain up to .4 pound more 


4. When possible, feed Stilbosol every day to every 





Stilbosol 





(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 











head for extra gains and lower costs. Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for diethylstilbestrol 
premix which is manufactured and sold under exclusive license 
gronted by lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc. under 


its U.S. Patent No, 2751303. 








Makers of HY GROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) * Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin B}2 + Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Integration Hit 
By Californians 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Among the 
suggestions offered California’s As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Agri- 
culture during a series of hearings 
dealing with agricultural problems is 
one calling for the separation of feed 
firms and other sources of integration 
from financing production of meat 
and eggs. Assemblymen have been 
urged also to “stop all use of anti- 
biotics and medicines in poultry pro- 
duction, thereby letting mortality 
solve low prices.” 

Commenting on the hearings, a re- 
cent bulletin of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. said, 
“Depending upon the individual in- 
terest of the witness, the ‘sticky fin- 
ger’ has been pointed at virtually 
every segment of the poultry business 
with a full array of charges and 
counter charges. Feed men, hatchery 
*men, equipment firms, cooperatives, 
large growers, chain stores, out-of- 
state competition, egg handlers, etc., 
etc., have all at one point been blamed 
for unsatisfactory poultry prices.” 

John F. Gilmore, association secre- 
tary, believes that the hearings will 
result in the committee introducing 
legislation on: (1) “California Pro- 
duced” and/or state-of-origin labeling 
for poultry and eggs, (2) official 
grades for poultry and (3) prohibiting 
use of poultry as a loss-leader in 
stores. 

The interim committee is gathering 
testimony on vertical integration, 
small-sized farms, the use of com- 
pound 1080, small business and farm 
development and establishment of a 
pest control board. 





Burrus Feed Mills 
Holds Sales Meeting 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — Burrus 
Feed Mills recently held a two-day 
conference here of more than 40 
sales representatives. 

Sales personnel from the Texo 
Feeds office, as well as agricul- 
tural experts, were on hand to con- 
duct the sessions. Co-managers of 
the mill, Wesley Ballman and Charles 
Harris, had charge of the meeting. 

The main topic was “Meet the 
Boss, the Customer in the Field.” 
Mr. Ballman and Mr. Harris empha- 
sized the importance of the customer 
on the farm or ranch with displays 
and demonstrations, as well as 
speeches. Merchandising representa- 
tives were present from various parts 
wf Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and 

erto Rico. 

’ Aubrey Sorrells, Irving, Texas, was 
‘awarded first prize in the “essentials 

f selling” field. Second prize went 
"to John Michalski of San Antonio, 
Wwhile Glenn Smith, Texarkana; Sig 
'Faircloth, Eastland, and Carroll 
‘Hahn, Mercedes, tied for third place. 
’ In hog feed sales contest, prizes 
went to Jay Holster, Clarksville; Mr. 
) Michalski, Mr. Faircloth and Jack 

“— Stephenville. 

Other contestants winning prizes 
were Gus Cage, Cuero; Glenn Smith, 
Texarkana, and S. E. Simmons 
Temple. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
the following Texo executives and 
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staff men: Mr. Harris; Mr. Ballman; 
Hank Hasse, assistant sales mana- 
ger; Mr. Holster, new dealer promo- 
tion manager; Mr. Smith, Texarkana 
salesman; Harry Travers, credit man- 
ager; Russell Reed, director of feed L 


nutrition; Ray Martin, livestock spe- , : 
cialist, and Randy Woodward, adver- F E E D M I L L 


tising and sales promotion manager. EQ UIPMENT 


Other speakers included: Cole 
Townley, Texo dealer in Huntsville, 
Texas; Dr. Arthur Camp, Texas Ex- 
periment Station and Ira Armstrong, 
San Antonio, Texas, sales manager 
for Heart's Delight, another Burrus 
Heavy Duty Inclined 


line of feeds. 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists ene 





Dehydrators’ Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—The American 
Dehydrators Assn. convention will be 
held Feb. 3-5 at the Broadmoor Ho- kar con ©/ WRT ,ECONOMY Ainico™” Vertical 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo. Crusher Feeders Sepancient . 

The dates for the convention were 
previously incorrectly listed in the | JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC 
Feedstuffs Convention Calendar as Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
Feb. 2-4. | 1090 Tenth Avenue S, E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Reproduced from the 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 








ARTHUR BELL of Basco, Illinois, in Hancock 
County, writes, ‘These Angus cattle 

were yearlings past. Minnesota Linseed Meal 
did a good job of finishing them and also 

gave them a nice coat of hair.” 


Here is proof that Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays 

off with more profit per pound at the market. 

Recommend it to your customers with confidence. Watch 
them come back for more . . . and their friends, too! Mix 

it in your own formulas or sell it by the bag for feeding straight. 





For Meal, Pellets or Grits— Write, Wire or Phone Us Your Requirements 


Minnesota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA ¢ PHONE: SUNSET 8-9011 
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REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB — LONGER! 





For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, 
durable—all steel corrosion-protected! For 
details regarding dealerships write .. . 
COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 





























Milk From Cows 
On Pure Brome May 


Get ‘Unclean’ Flavor 


AMES, IOWA—A serious flavor 
defect has been noted in the milk 
from certain cows grazing pure 
stands of brome grass in Iowa State 
University experiments. 

Although this “unclean” flavor was 
found in the milk of only 10% of 
the cows studied, reports Dr. C. F. 
Foreman, the flavor was strong 
enough to contaminate the milk from 
the entire herd. 

Most undesirable 


feed flavors in 


| milk are removed during processing 


This particular feed flavor from cows 
grazing pure stands of brome, how- 
ever, may still give an undesirable 


| taste and odor even after the milk 





Happy New Year 
To Your Hatchery 


Yes, Chick Master 
Company wishes that you and 
the | 


Incubator 


your associates will have 
finest New Year. 


If you, Mr. Hatcheryman, want 


a better year thruout 1960, we 


suggest you ask for the services 


of one of our engineers or serv- 


ice men. They can solve your 


hatchery problems. These 


had 


have 


men 


have years of experience 


and helped hundreds of 


hatcheries from coast to coast. 
1960 looks better for the poultry 
Be ready. 


hatchery operating on the most 


industry. Have your 
efficient basis possible. Contact 
Chick Master, the makers of the 
all and 


hatchers. 


aluminum incubators 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR 
co. 
3212 West 25th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio | 


Menufacturers of 





+ 


cane 


Pace Setter 
in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 

















| sioner of agriculture, 
| needed statutes are on the books for 


is p&steurized and homogenized, the 
researcher points out. 

One of the problems of this “un- 
clean” flavor, says Dr. Foreman, 
is that it may not appear in the 
milk when delivered to the plant or 
immediately after stérage at the 
time the container is opened by the 
homemaker. The defect is extremely 
variable and occurs in the milk of 
only some of the cows and in rather 
irregular fashion, says Dr. Foreman. 

In addition, the flavor may occur, 
disappear and reoccur in the same 
sample over a period of several days, 
says Dr. Foreman. 

This off-flavor has been found dur- 
ing periods when pure stands of 
brome are grazed, chopped and fed 
fresh- daily as silage or when put 
up as hay. The problem has been 
controlled in the Iowa State herd 
by removing the cows from the 
brome pasture and feeding alfalfa 
hay at least four hours before milk- 
ing. 

If brome grass is being grazed in 
a mixture, there may be no problem 
Dr. Foreman notes. However, he 
warns, if brome is the predominant 
or only variety of grass being grazed, 
removal of the herd from pasture 
and feeding hay several hours be- 
fore milking time is strongly recom- 
mended. 

The effect of this flavor on milk 
sales and milk consumption should 
not be ignored, Dr. Foreman notes. 
The marketing of off-flavored milk 
may result in sales losses to the 


| processor and a drop in milk con- 


sumption that affects the entire in- 
dustry, he said, 





Georgia Poultry Groups 
Fight Disposal Method 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Several 
poultry groups are seeking action 
against persons refusing to make pro- 
per disposal of dead birds in Georgia. 

Action is being sought by the 
Georgia Poultry Federation and the 
Georgia Poultry Improvement Assn. 
The Georgia Poultry Disease Workers 
group also endorses the stand taken 
by the Improvement Association. 

Hulan Hall, federation president, 
has asked the litigation committee to 
confer with Phil Campbell, commis- 
to ascertain if 


enforcing improved sanitation in han- 

dling of diseased and dead chicks. 
The campaign to get poultrymen 

to put in sufficient disposal facilities 


| was started by industry leaders some 
| weeks ago, and is part of an overall 
| state wide campaign to cut down on 





Trace Mineral 







Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Hermans 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ii! 

















B & L DISPLAY—Shown is a model fertilizer plant display recently put on 
the exhibit circuit by the chemical plants division of Barnard & Leas Manu- 


facturing Co., Inc., 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A full scale graphic contro! panel is 


used to control the liquids that flow through the model’s piping system. B & 


L manufactures mobile feed milling equipment, 


as well as equipment for 


formulating and manufacturing complete analysis liquid fertilizers. 





disease losses and to reduce con- 
demnation of poultry at processing 
plants. 

The Cherokee County Feed Dealers 


Assn. passed a resolution in late No- | . : 
meetings to discuss current and fu- 


vember urging proper disposal of 
dead poultry as a means of helping 
control poultry diseases. 


Starts Grain Firm 


BUFFALO — Everett H. Flinch- 
baugh has formed a new firm, the 
Flinchbaugh Grain Corp., of which he 
is president, to handle grain mer- 
chandising. Offices of the new com- 
pany are in the Buffalo Terminal 
Elevators, Fuhrmann Blvd. 

Mr. Flinchbaugh is vice president 
of the Connecting Terminal Grain 
Corp. which operated the old Con- 
necting Terminal elevator before it 
was leased by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road last September to Buffalo Ter- 
minal Elevators, Inc., which changed 
the facility’s name. Connecting Ter- 
minal Grain Corp. has been inopera- 
tive since that time 





Grain Trade Meetings 


| Scheduled in lowa 


| is for the southeast section 
| be held Jan. 4 at Homestead. 


| form 


|} cost survey, 


DES MOINES—A series of special 


ture grain trade problems have been 
scheduled for members of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa. 
The first of the district meetings 
and will 
The 
central section meeting will be held 
Jan. 5 at Des Moines; the southwest, 
Jan. 6 at Atlantic; the northeast, 
Jan. 11 at Charles City, and the 
northwest, Jan. 12 at Storm Lake. 
All meetings will start at 6 p.m. and 


| will be dutch treat dinner meetings. 


Topics to be discussed include: Uni- 
Grain Storage Agreement 
(terms and rates), Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. storage cost 
survey, Western’s storage cost sur- 
vey, Commodity Credit Corp. storage 
grain storage investiga- 
tions and any other grain or feed 
problem. . 











Ralph Eickhof 





Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Phone ATlantic 1-1455 


High 
Carotene 


Crookston, Minn. 











Why WN isthe Best 


HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 

2. W-W has many quality features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 






3. W-W’'s exclusive Star Cylinder has a 
unique design that requires much less 
power thon competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


Gre representative prices:* 


Model HP Feed Opening Price * 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 
Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.o.b. 
factory. You get the best h mill available. Write for 





catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


‘BV AVaAciDlsameel io 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, 


KANSAS 





Tests Show No Great 
Differences in Creep 


Rations for Lambs 


FARGO, N.D.—A series of experi- 
ments at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College on the suitability of 


various grain rations and feed addi- | 


tives for lamb creep rations indicat- 
ed “no great differences” between 
any of the rations used. 

In an experiment with fortifying 
creep rations with Aureomycin 
vitamins, improved gains were re- 
ported with Aureomycin, but no ad- 
vantage was observed for those ra- 
tions in which vitamins A and D 
were added. 

Some 132 lambs were allotted into 
four groups to determine the value 
of supplementing a standard ration 
with either Aureomycin or vitamins 
A and D. The basic creep rations 
consisted of 50 parts of rolled oats, 
34 parts of cracked corn, eight parts 
of bran and eight parts of linseed 
oil meal. Aureomycin was added at 
the level of 40 grams per ton in two 
of the rations. Vitamins A and D 
were added in amounts of 1 million 
and 625,000 units per ton, respec- 
tively. 

The lambs that received Aureomy- 
cin in this experiment gained ap- 
proximately 85% faster than those 
that did not receive Aureomycin. 

No difference between pelleted oats 
and standard ration were registered, 
and adding Dynafac to these rations 
indicated a decrease in rate of gain 
and feed 
periment, researchers said. 

The preliminary trial was carried 
out to determine how well finely 
ground pelleted oats compared with 
a more complicated mixed creep ra- 
tion and what effect Dynafac exerted 
upon these rations. 

A total of 45 lambs that averaged 
approximately 23 lb. were allotted in 
a 2 by 2 factorial-designed experi- 
ment to compare pelleted oats with 
a ration consisting of 50 parts of 
corn, 34 parts of oats, eight parts of 
wheat bran and eight parts of soy- 
bean oil meal. Dynafac was added at 


a rate calculated to supply 1 gram | 


of Dynafac per Ib. of feed. 

The results seemed to indicate a 
decrease in rate of gain when Dyna- 
fac was added to pelleted oat rations. 
Combination of data, however, shows 
that there were no differences be- 
tween pelleted oat and standard ra- 
tions nor any stimulation in rate of 
gain due to Dynafac, say research- 
ers. In this trial, however, Dynafac 
apparently 
tion by approximately 20% 

In a third experiment designed to 


ond | consisted of crimped barley. 


|} meal, 


consumption in another ex- | 
| executive vice president of the asso- 


| registrations 
decreased feed consump- | 


further test effect of type of grain 
ration upon rate of gain of suckling 
lambs, no great differences between 
any of the creep rations used in this 
experiment were shown. 

At birth, 136 lambs were allotted 
into four groups as evenly as possible 
by breeds, birth type, age of dam 
and sire of lambs. 

Four different creep rations were 
used. Ration 1 was a pelleted ration 
consisting of 60 parts ground alfalfa 
and 40 parts ground barley. Ration 2 
Ration 3 
consisted of cracked yellow corn. Ra- 
tion 4 was made up of 50 parts of 
rolled oats, 34 parts of cracked corn, 
eight parts of bran and eight parts 
of linseed oil meal. 

Additional experiments now are 
planned to further explore the possi- 
bility of increasing gains through im- 
proved creep rations for suckling 
lambs. 


-_ 


Memphis Association 
Elects 1960 Chairman 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Fred Lovitt, 
partner in Fred Lovitt & Co., has 
been elected 1960 chairman of the 
board for the Memphis Board of 
Trade Clearing Assn., an operating 
subsidiary of the board. 

Mr. Lovitt, whose firm is a broker 
in soybean oil meal, cottonseed oil 
and vegetable oils, succeeds 
James W. Phelan, Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co. The new chairman has served 
in a similar capacity in 1953 and 
1954. 

Arthur 





A. Williams was reelected 


ciation, and Miss Pearl Groves again 
will serve as treasurer. 

The president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade automatically as- 
sumes the same position in the clear- 
ing association. Paul B. Mulroy, 
Quaker Oats Co., is president until 
the 1960 election in January. 

Clearing association members are 
Cargill, Inc.; Humphreys-Godwin Co.; 
Fred Lovitt & Co.; L. B. Lovitt & 
Co.; Marianna Sales Co.; Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., and the Pillsbury Co 


Stilbestrol Use Stopped 


CHEYENNE, WYO. — The Wyo- 
ming Agriculture Department has 
ordered all poultry dealers in the 
state to stop using stilbestrol in 
poultry and to remove all poultry 
treated with the hormone off the 
market. 

A spokesman said all stilbestrol 
under the livestock 
and veterinary medicine laws 
poultry have 





remedy 
to promote growth in 
been cancelled 





EXPLOSION—This pile of blocks and debris was 


the result of an explosion 


in part of the manufacturing division of Seco, Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


(Feedstuffs, Dec. 19). 


A mobile feed mill can be seen in the debris. The ex- 


plosion came when a worker accidentally knocked a valve off a butane tank 
while moving it on a lifting mule, according to Paul J. Zimmerman, executive 





| 
| 
| 
| 


vice president. Production of the firm’s mobile mills was not interrupted. and disease control. 


MIXING UNIT—Aaron Starling (left), 
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manager of the new Flanders Feed 


Mill at Tifton, Ga., looks on while Raymond Young, an employee (center) and 
J. D. Wood, mill foreman, hold a bag beneath the mixing unit. The mill does 
custom grinding and mixing and also manufactures feed. 


Mill Is Erected in 
Georgia Corn and 
Livestock Area 


By Special Correspondent 


On a flat stretch of land just 
south of Tifton, Ga., which is in the 
heart of Georgia's best corn-produc- 
ing areas, a new metal feed mill has 
been erected. 

This is the Flanders Feed Mill, 
owned by Lewis Flanders, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., retired real estate man 
who owns several farms in the Tifton 
area. 

Mr. Flanders’ nephew, Aaron Star- 
ling, formerly of Douglas, Ga., is 
managing the feed mill which went 
into operation early in November. 

Mr. Starling said that in estab- 
lishing the mill in Tifton, the owner 
recognized the fact that the city 
is in the heart of an area which is 
already deep in the livestock indus- 
try. In this flat area, where tobacco, 
peanuts, cotton and corn were at one 
time the mainstays of agricultural 
life, the farmers have turned more 
and more to dairy cattle, beef cat- 
tle, hogs and poultry, including broil- 
ers and layers. 

The site of the new 
venient one. It is adjacent 
Highway 41 South and just 
the Southern Railway from the State 
Farmers Market. It is easy to reach 
by trucks from any direction 

The new mill is of steel construc- 
tion, 48 ft. wide, and 128 ft. long 
Attached to one side are two Butler 


mill is a con- 
to US 


across 





Utah Turkey Short 
Course Set Jan. 14-15 


EPHRAIM, UTAH The annual 
turkey short course for Utah turkey 
producers and those in related indus- 
will be held at Snow College 
14-15, according to Paul Grim- 
chairman 

Dr. Elton Johnson, chairman of 
the poultry department, University 
of Minnesota, will be featured speak- 
er and will discuss various phases of 
turkey management 

Producers, feed dealers and others 
interested in any phase of turkey 
production should attend, Mr. Grim- 
shaw said. 

The program will be concerned 
primarily with turkey research 
stud'es being conducted at Utah 
State University and Snow Field 
Station. Among the topics to be con- 
sidered will be flock management 
competitive ability of Utah turkeys 


tries 
Jan 
shaw, 


| bu. 


| poultry 
| corn but some oats 
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bins which will each hold about 9,000 
bu. of shelled corn or a total of 18,000 
An office and building 
made of concrete blocks, 16 by 40 ft., 
is attached to one side of the mill 

The mill itself contains ample 
space for storage in one end. It is 
equipped with two Kelly Duplex mix- 
ers, one and one half ton capacity; a 
Kelly Duplex hammermill and Jay 
Bee molasses mixer 

Attached to the rear 
is a storage house made 
and wire for 
house has a 
of ear corn 

Mr. Starling said the mill is do- 
ing custom grinding and mixing and 
also is manufacturing feed to be sold 
in bags under the name “Flanders 
Feeds.” Custom-ground feeds are 
made of grains brought in by the 
farmers and mixed with supplements 

The mill is advertising for 250,000 
bu. of white ear corn. “We hope to 
buy the corn we need in this 
Mr. Starling said 

He said the feeds made woul'ld be 
for dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs and 
Most of the grain used is 
and hay are used 
He said the mill has capacity for 
turning out 10 tons of feed per hour 

In full ~— iction, the ll will em 
ploy six-to-eight perso Mr. Star 
ling said. 

When the corn rou 
mill, it is conveyod into 
corn storage ho 
moved either 
grinder 

If it is 


the 


storage 


of the mill 
of lumber 
snapped corn. This 

capacity of 65,000 bu 


area,” 


tht to the 
the large 
there, it is 
r or » the 
she! 
sutler st 
corn to be u 
If it is ma 
by tractor sc 
conveyed int 
with supple: 
feed drops d:< 
bagged in jut: 
Mr. Starling 
be sold over 
Georgia and Flo 
mistically of 
the area 


GEORGIA FEED MILL—This is the 
Mill at Tifton, 
Daytona Beach, 


new Flanders Feed 
Ga. Lewis Flanders, 
Fia., is the 
feed mill erected in the heart of the 


Georgia corn-producing area. 


owner of the new metal 
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Hewanee 


POUND CRADLE 
LOAD CAPACITY 





Steers Gain More on 
Pasture Than in Drylot 
In N. C. Experiment 


RALEIGH, N.C.— Steers on pas- 
ture with a self-fed mixture of corn 
and fat outgained steers in dry lot 
receiving ground ear corn, protein 
supplement and roughage in tests 
conducted at North Carolina State 
College. 

“Not only did the pasture fed steers 
gain faster,” said Dr. E. R. Barrick, 
animal nutritionist who conducted the 


OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 


for DRIVEWAYS 10 to 15 FEET WIDE 
Exclusive features provide faster, safer and more efficient 
unloading of trucks. Designed to permit maximum use of 
¢riveway heights with no obstructions. Smooth operation. 
Write for Literature 


SCREW CONVEYOR SPRPORATION 


134 WOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND IND. - WINONA M AN 











CALL 2aée, Gob or Gas Stuart for 


* MILL FEEDS 
%& ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 25, =ysions tis, 


test, “but they gained 100 Ib. on 360 
lb. less grain and 85 Ib. less protein 
supplement than the lot fed steers. 

“In addition, the pasture steers did 
not require any hay or roughage while 
the dry lot steers needed 250 Ib. for 
each 100 Ib. of gain.” 

Dr. Barrick said the carcasses of 
the pasture fed and dry lot cattle 
graded about the same. He said the 


% LINSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 
%& SCREENINGS 
Phone FE 2-2418 


LAr, 














FARM WITH ©. 
2,000,000 siros 


“ON TEST” 


PETERSON breeding farm 


Side by side with unsurpassed breeding and research facilities Peter- 
son Breeding farm also runs one of the largest grow-out operations 
anywhere—2,000,000 broilers on feed at one time, every one of them 
proof of the progress our scientists are making. 


And progress is faster thanks to these broiler flocks. No need to go easy 
on culling when we select breeders. Only the very best individuals are 
retained to produce your Peterson males. What we don’t use we grow. 
No other meat-type breeder can be so sure of his on-farm and dressing 
plant results. This assurance is yours, whenever your broilers are a 
Peterson cross. 





DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 





test results make pasture feeding 
look promising for North Carolina 
farms to which it can be adapted. 

“I know modern day cattle are 
commonly finished for market by con- 
fining them and feeding them liberal 
amounts of grain,” he said. “This 
system works fine on farms that have 
an abundance of grain, such as those 
in the Corn Belt, but many farms in 
North Carolina have plenty of good 
pastures with only limited grain.” 

For farms with limited grain, Dr. 
Barrick said that pasture can best be 
used in a cattle fattening program by 
the purchase of good and choice steers 
in the fall, wintering them on pasture 
and roughage and adding enough con- 
centrate to get a pound of gain per 
day, feeding grain on pasture during 
the spring and summer and then 
marketing the cattle in the fall 

Restrict Grain 

“In our tests, we found it pays to 
restrict grain feeding during the pas- 
ture season to about three fourths 
pound per 100 lb. body weight,” he 
explained. “We also found that we 
could self-feed this grain if we added 
10% animal fat.” 

Twenty-four milligrams of stilbes- 
trol implanted in each steer at the 
beginning of the grazing season in- 
creased the rate of gain % Ib. per 
day. 

The addition of about 70 mg. of 
the antibiotic chlortetracycline daily 
also increased gain and reduced the 
amount of grain required per pound 
of gain. 

The pasture steers had an acre of 
Ladino clover-grass each. 


Western F 7 to Build 


VANCOUVER, WASH. — Great 
Western Malting Co. has signed 
leases with the Port of Vancouver 
for construction of about $1 million 
worth of additional facilities within 
three years. 

The firm also renewed leases on 
property totaling 3.5 acres and ac- 
quired an additional 1% acres, ac- 
cording to Orme Kellett, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 


= 
——_ 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

FORT BENTON, MONT.—Fire de- 
stroyed the Greeley Elevator Co. 
grain elevator north of here and a 
new truck which had been parked in 
front of the elevator. The elevator 
contained 45,000 bu. of wheat valued 
at $72,500 and 10,000 bu. of barley 
at $6,500. 














Next best thing toa 
Crystal Ball ~ 


DIGEST. OuTLOOK & 
REPORTS : 





What's ahead for 19607 Read the special 
Doane Agricultural Digest report "1960 
Farm Price Outlook." It covers all major 
crops and livestock—the prices you'll 
receive and the prices you will pay. No 
other report is so thorough . . . 
and to the point. It's typical of the exclu- 
sive Digest reports busy stockmen and 
farmers know they can rely on. Digest 
reports forecast what's ahead . . . and 
what to do about it. And they show you 
how to take advantage of new techniques 
and developments in production and 
management. See the special offer below. 


so concise 





BONUS OFFER 


25¢ for the "1960 FARM 
Send ~y Pe - 


PRICE a el 


St Louis 8, Bigest ox 


Doane 


Lae aie 4 2” Delmar, 
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PREVENTION of coccidiosis is not enough... é. 
IMMUNITY must be developed early 


ETBOTHwisTrithiadol jae 


IN BROILERS, to achieve best feed conver- IN REPLACEMENT CHICKENS, feeding Txi- 
sion, not only must coccidiosis be prevented THIADOL encourages “early immunity” which 
but natural immunity should be developed continues in the laying period. This lasting 
as early as possible. You get both with Tri- immunity means effective prevention of coc- 
THIADOL . . . unlike other coccidiostats which cidiosis, assuring Top Prorrrs through 
may not adequately protect against coccid- Maximum Ecc PRropucTIon. 

iosis or may delay, or even prevent develop- ONLY Triruiapoi gives “umbrella” pro- 
ment of immunity. TRITHIADOL’s vital dou- tection . . . effective prevention and lasting 
ble action of “early immunity” and effective immunity against a// 5 commercially impor- 


protection results in Best FEED CoNVERSION tant species of coccidia: E. tenella, E. neca- a. 
and GREATEsT Prorits. By switchingtoTri-_ trix, E. acervulina, E. maxima, E. hagani. 
THIADOL, broiler growers have earned extra Chart on TRITHIADOL tests furnishes deci- 








profits of from $7.50 to $39.68 per 1000 birds. sive proof of immunity. 


PROOF OF “‘TRITHIADOL IMMUNITY" FOLLOWING EXPOSURE TO COCCIDIA 
BASED ON WEIGHT GAINS AFTER CHALLENGE* 





Species and Number Weight Gain After 
Coccidlostat of coceidia used in Challenge Hmrane 
immunity challenge 7 days 14 days 
TRITHIADOL E. tenella—500,000 13% 24% YES 
TRITHIADOL E. acervulina—2,000,000 10% 20% YES 





CONTROL—NONE None 10% 20% 


Mixed challenge of 
TRITHIADOL E. tenella—400,000; E. acervulina 15% 39% 
and E. hagani—2,000,000 each. 

CONTROL—NONE None 42% 


Mixed challenge of E. tenella 


and E. necatrix—400,000 ea., 
TRITHIADOL E. acervulina, E. hagani and 32% 59% 


E. maxima—2,000,000 each. 
CONTROL—NONE None 25% 54% 


Unpublished Data—from a series of tests involving chickens picked at random from field flocks. 0 Ny LY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 


*Criterion of immunity is weight gain after challenge with the 5 commercially 


important species of coccidia, as compared with normal growth of non- challenged TH ESE y AJOR ADVAN TAGES 


group. Weight gain of challenged group should approximate that of non-challenged 
group to demonstrate solid immunity. 1. Effectively controls all economically im- 
portant species of idi 


2. Completely safe for poultry; harmless 
to other warm blooded animals. 

3. Superior feed conversion and weight 
gain. 

4. Permits immunity to develop early. 


DON'T DELAY. Find out NOW how Trirurapot can help you earn top poultry 5. Displays no adverse effects on egg pro- 
profits through effective protection and early, lasting immunity against coccidiosis. duction, shell or interior quality. 
6. Comparatively no effect on hatchability 
4c SEE YOUR STERWIN TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE or write... phone or wire collect. or fertility. 
7.1s compatible with all commonly used 
feed ingredients. 
8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended with 
feeds. 


9. Effectively reduces tapeworm and large 
Subsidiory of Sterting tnc. 
_ roundworm burden—a substantial aid in 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. pee ut gouapem. 
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| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v —--- ee 


7 o 
FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 


other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rateiy. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
sertion additional charged for forward- | ilishoro, N. PP 











Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts 
will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in ing replies. Commercial advertising not } 








Tuesday each week ere SP — 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- | WANTED FEED COMPANY INTERESTED 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for | in $20 million potential—feed mill Vine 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per | land, N. J., area willing to merge 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind ads column inch, No discount on ads ordered Equipped for bulk receiving and deliv 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- containing a box number. If an ad is for more than one insertion. eries, railroad siding. Output 8-hour day 

All Want Ads cash with order. 750,000 Leghorns. Address Ad No 


ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuaffs, 25¢ per in- for 
| 5510, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


ALFALFA ; 4 L ANT, ESTABLISHED 12 















































| years, central Canada, Manitoba. Three 
HELP WANTED HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED pone. ots iam ah Gamkesn, Seeded 
ee v v oe _—————EEEE v perms me ee hammermills. New 75 H.P. California 
. < Ee" , eet | a pellet mill last year. Clippers, tractors, 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR A | NATIONAL SUPPLIER TO FEED MANU- | 464, Renee of GOOD USED GRAIN | 2,000 acres alfalfa, low rental lease. Sales 
mill, ete. Noseompetition, ele tacit. |  coaterore, taste, Svestione copertunr te | fiSclimere Sa Ma | Sette Sanne Soames, Suteee cash te 
I 4 nm m j Few territori pen pt a aaa — a —— ~ - handl ‘ l oo juan. On ? . must 
arge com ssion rv erritories ope commission, expenses, pera ts, ae tmp: nandle, balance easy te ne 
Write Box 890, Colorado Springs, Colo | travel. Degree, knowledge of nutrition and | WANTED—TWO OR THREE TON HORI- retire, age, health. Golden opportunity 
- . nae . . > feed formulation necessary. Location, zontal used mixer. Must be eg good shape right man or partnership. Hambley Al- 
AGGRESSIVE, REPUTABLE SALES ENGI- southeastern states. Send complete resume Round Lake Farmers Co-op., Round falfa Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba; IPhone 
neer wanted for northeast Indiana terri- to The Borden Co., Feed Supplements | Lak, Minn. | SP 4-2421. 
tory, promoting sales and service for Department, 360 M diso v quuttatien | 
omplete line of nest equipment avail- ales, | 
able. Experience in feed industry and good mill, feed and elevator equipment. | 
engineering preferable. Prater Pulverizer LARGE NATIONAL GRAIN OOMPANY J. B&B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson | 
Co., 1537 South 55th Court, Chicago 60, III. needs man with experience in grain ele- City, Mo. 
- — ——__- $$$ $$ vator or milling operations to assist in ~~ ——- = FEED MILL 
CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST WHO IS cost reduction studies. Knowledge and WANTED — COMPLETE, GOOD USED 7 
experienced in the nutritional develop experience in time and metion study feed mill. Hammermill, 1% to 3 ton | 
ment of feed ingredients. This individual procedures essential. Please furnish com- mixer and pellet mill. Write Arthur MEDIUM SIZE 
would act on a consulting basis as a plete data in first letter—personal infor- Clary, Clary Poultry & Egg, Box 1146, 
director of research to a feed ingredient mation, education, experience, references Lubbock, Texas. | Well established custom feed manu- 
manufacturer. Excellent financial and cre- and salary expected. Address Ad No, 6478, * 
ative opportunity. Address Ad No. 6491, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. facturing business in Northeastern 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn ie Se INERY R SALE lowa, in an area surrounded by a 
EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS. MANUFAC- | DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS OF THE MACH FO concentration of hog, poultry and 
 ° . a ; : Tm gt fastest growing cattle, shéep and dairy | [umes v dai 
oe Aa vepressenat = ~ ragga ge Boe feed in the United States are seeking ry . 
Sedueain te nalimad tmadis Bah Stee Gee salesmen and managerial personnel. Here | DAVIS COMMERCIAL GRAIN ROLLER, Excellent facilities, equipment and 
ently” catling.on eaters and distributors, |e oer Sr een tame | 42330" rolls, Slightly used. Good as new: | | trucks: concrete relaforced mill struc: 
Te orle ~ Leoreis jr 7 anc ) . s Morton & Sparks, gman, ansas 
ooo Mississipp! eee naen Witte savings to farmers, Cattle, for instance, . - ture (approximately 40,000 square 
complete resume and qualifications to SS eee ee ee ~ a ae poh gg ee feet). About 80% of incoming mate- 
, 2006, Sav Ga. - a cale, » 32 . < 
P. O. Box 2006, Savannah, Ga advanced methods on feeding protein sup- 2500. O. W. Meyer, Nepoleon, Ohio, rials handled in bulk; large capacity 
plement free choice. If you are interested _ . 
to work with independent and successful FOR SALE—12-TON BULK FEED BODY. storage bins and tanks for liquids. 
distributors and dealers, with a product Good condition. Evergreen Mills, Ada, Will consider lease, with option to 
ec alled >, > > . 
SALESMAN WANTED ones tS ee eee | urchase. For additional data, please 
farms address Ad No. 6501, Feedstuffs, 
Here’ Minneapolis 40, Minn. WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, WO «0's 
jere's a money making opportunity for cast fron pulleys, new and used feed and Ad No. 5505 
salesmen now calling on Egg Producers, elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- ‘ 
Feed Dealers and Hatcheries—to sell our SITUATIONS WANTED ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. ie Feedstuffs 
FOR SALE—SIZE 252 JAMES SINGLE Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














line of Egg Cartons, Wire Baskets, Egg 
Grading Equipment, Egg Washers, Egg SD ad —— stage incubators. Condition like new. Also | 7 ES 











Vendors, Fresh Egg Merchandisers, etc. EXPERIENCED FEED MILL MAN AND Klein and Million Dollar hen chick bat- | — nm 
on Lease-Purchase Plan. Both side- feed salesman. Would like to sell re- teries. Hovel’s Hatchery, Zumbrota, Minn. 
line and full time salesmen wanted. Tell liable line of feeds, flour meal asd grits, | oxy MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- MACHINERY FOR SALE 
i would prefer central and western North a 1 h h 5 ELP 
us about yourself and territory you cover. Carolina. Would consider either or more antes ae t ae 1 3479, wees. e 
Write: territory. References exchanged, P. O. tor drive. A rerng é ofins ° “ 
Box 641, Zebulen, N. C. etutis, Minueapetis 69, dina. FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
. rds Scale; cales; h m ills; 
TOBIAS ENTERPRISES : FOR SALE — IN GOOD CONDITION, pot yeh. Be Be oy 
326 N. Michi A Chi 1 Ww MAN WITH 13 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Champion hydraulic mill and mixer mixers: sewing machines; elevator legs; 
> ECG Ave. cage t, im. wants position as farm store manager. mounted on 1955 F500 Ford. New paint. deca Genuerase: snelaenes guiness ond 
Now handling feed, seed, eggs, poultry, Hoelz Feed Mill, Belle Plaine, Minn. pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 





Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





fertilizer, hides, wool, ete. Wife is ex- - — — . — 
perienced candier and will work. Co-op. 50 #H.P. CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL, 

















or private business. Willing to move any- complete with crumblizer, cooler, leg, | ga, ——UNUSED STURTEVANT NO. 9 RO- 
where, Will contact interested party or motors and drives, good condition. Avail- tary blender; 150 cu. ft. Sprout-Waldron; 
SELL PREMIER EQUIPMENT board for personal interview. Address Ad able egg os = Vita Plus Cor- 335 cu. ft. horizontal ribbon mixer, un- 
- 6513, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, poration, adison, 8. used; Type 304 stainless steel dry ma- 
inn. ey paewns F 21 : 
For Poultry Houses “Tt FOR SALE—REBUILT 50 H.P. WENGER | (ery) eee aspera. bucket ele. 
straight hi-molasses pellet mill and mo- - “ 4 aan . 
Add to your income! Sell Premier equi EXPERIENCED FEED INGREDIENT, eh ain Ske - | yYators, shaker and screw conveyors, etc 
a 3 lasses feed mixer, 2%-ton per hour ca Pe 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22. Pa 
~F to yew friends one sotene = professional salesman, fine cupearunes, pacity of high molasses pellets. Wenger erry. 3 N. a oe pam ss, . 
a ion to your presen ine. pecia top man in every respect, earnings 4,- Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, Kansas. _ . . mw ae 
"profit-sharing" plan udds te your earn- 000 In 1959. Nutritional and formulation = | ey ey By ty 
ings. We train you, furnish selling port- background. Nationwide experience and | ONE USED FARM AND RANCH HET | je eee oe eed mixer on 198? Chee 
folio, provide leads. Commissions paid contact with feed mill buyers of ingredi- dehydrator complete. One used W5 Jay | solet, Both unite ect ped with molasses 
promptly, ents. Successful last owen) yaa — Bee hammer mill with 150 H.P. direct Beth tm entre foe ‘condition and fea 
SEASON NOW STARTING! Get in on the poe egg i Ai cemgggee Bee my he a — Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Na- | sonably priced. Good reason for selling 
ae Write me personally. Give pharmaceutics and vaccine. Interested in : : 2 | a ae ae I eet eee See 
ea you cover. small or large firm with challenging op HORIZONTAL PELLET COOLER—SQUIER ae sae 

| portunity. Will relocate. Salary not the 48x5 feet, complete with two 7% H.P. 

L. E. Freutechl, Vice Pres. | object. Do not let past earnings drive you motors and fans, 5 H.P. motor and drive 

The National Ideal Company off. Feel free to write and I assure you unit, all motors class Il, group G. East- 





| all replies will be carefully handled ern States Farmers’ Exchange, Box 67, + | 
2533 W. Central Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio Address Ad No. 5515, Feedstuffs, Minne- Huron, Ohio. WHAT ° 


apolis 40, Minn. 
‘HAMPION MILL AND MIXER UNIT 
with molasses equipment, mounted on . 
1954 Ford truck. 1958 Melos feed plant, Food Without a Hook ? 
24” -thammermill, mixer and molasses 
CREDIT MANA ER equipment, mounted on 1958 Ford tilt 
cab truck. Myers-Sherman, 16” Fords sta- 
tionary mill with motors. Seco stationary 
| mill and mixer, i-ton capacity, with 


electric motors Mooers stationary 24” 
Industrial hammermill powered by 405 














Excellent immediate opportunity in Oakland, California. Branch 

















of national feed and cereal manufacturer. Minimum 4 years’ Minneapolis Moline Industrial engine. 
wholesale credit experience. Age 28-45. Please write D. G. ma 
Pearson, P.O. Box 4022, Bay Shore Station, Oakland 23, Cali- 
fornia, stating education, experience and salary requirements. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
LIVE IN FLORIDA — UNIQUE OPPOR- FEEDSTUFFS 








tunity for feed business, farm store, feed 


mill and storage, or other similar busi- Off l M 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED ness. We awe x80 ft, block, store bud. ers a lot to its 
ing plus extra 4,000 ft. extra building d h 
space, $12,000. Located on five points rea ers o* no catc 
FEED PRODUCTION fal fe around which radius of five miles is lo- ° 
cated 19 dairies averaging 100 cows and to it. $5 a year 
28 commercial poultrymen averaging 2,- 


The man we are looking for has had several years’ experi- 000 hens, in goed sual farm, grave aes brings 52 issues 


| ranch area. Can also sell feed store stock 


ence in a modern feed manufacturing plant. He must be qualified and equipment. Purina and Agrico fran- crammed full of 














; H chises available. Can offer unusual oppor- 
to supervise the production phase of a new plant, have a success- Seutie talsee dom. 38, Seapenaas Weak ae ; 
ful record of coordinating with sales department—must be and Form Supply, G. DB. Justes, dae information. 
ep. . . . . . | ager, 20 N. Massachusetts re., 4 - 
familiar with grain and commodity processing and purchasing. land, Fla 
The man selected will manage a new, modern mill now . 





being erected in northern Illinois. The opportunity is great, sales 


organization set, and reputation established. FOR SALE 

The company offering this position is an established, ex- . . . 
panding livestock feed organization. The opening is available Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equ 
immediately. NEW & USED 


Write full and complete details of experience, age, present 
duties, physical condition, references and, if possible, include a _ Seales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators 


picture. All replies will be handled in confidence. Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


i , 612 Board of T Idg., 
Kenses City 6, Mo. eee eo + E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. Balto. 24, Md. 
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NATIONAL WINNER—A team representing Oklahoma State University won 


the $1,000 first-prize award offered by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


in the inter- 


collegiate meat judging contest held at the International Livestock Exposi- 


tion in Chicago. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 


12.) Shown (left to right), are: 


Dr. Wil- 


liam Hale, animal nutritionist for Pfizer; Bill Doenges, Bartlesville, Okla.; 


Mike Brown, Sand Springs, Okla.; 
Dr. L. E. Walters, coach. 


Richard Bornemann, El Reno, Okla., and | 
| lean cuts when top station hogs are | 


| compared with the least efficient. He | 





South Dakota Farmers 
Elevator Association 


Reelects President 


HURON, S.D.—The Farmers Ele- 
vator Association of South Dakota, 
during convention here, unanimously 
reelected Paul A. Krueger of Groton 
cs president. 

Reelected to the board of directors 
were Martin G. Erickson, Harrisburg, 
district one; Peter 
district two, and Carl Winkler, Ft. 
Pierre, district three. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R., S.D.), one 
of the convention speakers, told the 
grain dealers that unless the gov- 
ernment grain program is adjusted to 
the law of supply and demand, the 


HEADQUARTERS 


PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Including New 5 Lb. Cans of B - 333 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














DOING SPECIAL JOBS WELL 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 


COB MEAL 
cial jobs ae ™ 


lasses carrier. Special grind for 
each of these oo purposes. 
Write today to 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, 








HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 














HE WASN'T KIDDING WHEN 
HE SAID HE WOULO GET 
RICH ON THE SAVINGS 


Nelson, Colman, | 


business of farming will continue to 
be little more than a struggle for 
survival. 

He pointed out that over the past 
20 years farm programs have stressed 
high price supports and low produc- 
tion quotas and then reversed the 
policy to low support and high quotas. 

Ray Pollock, director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service grain 
division, explained why the CSS 


| turned to commercial grain storage 


warehcuses after government gran- 
aries were filled. 

In examining the use of local stor- 
age units, such as elevators, it was 
found that commercial storage would 
give returns to the communities 
through taxes on local, state and na- 
tional levels, he said. 


~ 
—_ 





Corn Imports, More 
Hog Feeding in 
Wisconsin Urged 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. — Establish- 
ment of a feed import program for 
Wisconsin farmers to use in an ex- 
panded meat animal feeding program 
was suggested here recently by Prof. 
Robert H. Grummer, chairman of 
the University of Wisconsin’s animal 
husbandry department 

Speaking at the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, Prof. 
Grummer included the import of corn 
from Illinois and Io\wa as one of the 
steps needed to make the gains Wis- 
consin needs for livestock leader- 
ship. 

He also urged using superior breed- 














FROM His WEIGH-BURRO 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-dischorging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


a> 
Burrows Equipment Company Only $295 


Dept. C-!, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Iii. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 In dry, 
water dispersible forms 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 


Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


oll or 











ing lines of swine in Wisconsin herds 
instead of exporting them to I!linois 
and Iowa and recommended the feed- 
ing out of Wisconsin-raised feeder 
pgs in southern Wisconsin, where the 
feeders can be bought for $1 to $2 a 
head less than Illinois and Iowa hog 
feeders pay 

In outlining these steps, Prof. 
Grummer challenged Wisconsin farm- 
ers to make meat animal 
tion increases and improvements that 
will put them ahead of their com- 
petitors in neighboring states 

Terming the 
highly competitive, he asserted 
not too concerned 
petitiveness in Wisconsin 
that made us great and will 
us greater.” However, he wi 
that Wisconsin should not 
competitive advantage by se 
perior lines of meat-type 
raisers in other states 

Prof. Grurnmer reported that rec- 
ords at state testing stations show 
that there is a $4.62 difference per 
hog in gaining ability and a 
difference per hog in the value of 


because 


ll 


ing su- 
hogs to 





also predicted that before too long 
Wisconsin meat packers would offer 
hog raisers a “real grade”’ 
for their hogs, when buying them 

“If Wisconsin can capture the dif- 
ference in the potential between hogs, 
then the state will get the first step 
in competition with other states,” 
Prof. Grummer declared. 

He estimated that farmers in 
southern Wisconsin could figure 
about 8¢ more a bushel in corn costs 
because of transportation costs, but 
pointed out that this is only 
over the cost of the farmers’ own 
corn in feeding out a hog for market 


to get $2.50 (average profit from 





| a fed-out hog),” Prof. Grummer said 


FEED STORE OPENED 
ORACLE, ARIZ.—G. D. and Betty 
Jones have established the Jones Feed 
Store here. 
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livestock situation as 
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about the com- | 


make 
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$4.70 | 


program | 


SO0¢ | 


“It is good business to spend 80¢ | 


At your service .. 


George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as udvertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, Milling 
Production and The American 
Baker. 


When 


data, 


looking for market 
ays depend on 
George for help call Franklin 
54-5200 or write to him at 2501 


4 
Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 


ts THE MILLER PUBLISIOTTS co. 


a Je ilists Since 1873 


you're 
you ca alu 





Crusher Feeders @ 
Pneumatic Systems 
Feed Mixers ® 


Speed King Feed Mill Machinery 


Crackers ® 
® Drags 
Corn Shellers ® 


Burrs and Parts for All Makes of Attrition Mills 
Repairs. Rebuilding. New Runner Heads 


WINONA ATTRITION MILL CO. 


1009 West Fifth St.. Winena, Minn. 


Cob Crushers 
® Screw Conveyors 
Hammer Mills 














Freeport, Fla., 





MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 

Importers and Brokers 
106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, MH. Y. 
Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 











EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 1159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 


ith 55th Court Chicago 50. I! 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous ¢ 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surf: 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, inclading B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9 50 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds e 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, —_ etc., 
ean help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $8 00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables ....... 6.6. sc ccc ceeeneeeennwes ° 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, 
of hundreds of feeding experi a '. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant RE of veterinary $ 5 
medicine, University of Illinois. G41 pages .... 1... cee cceeeeeeenenee . 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course desi ificall 
for the Small Mill, Concentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers — 3 subjects as 
Receiving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, $5 00 
Typical Mill Layouts, Pelleting and Dust Collection .........-+sss+.. e 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of particular interest to the smaller miller. §.bjects include cost facts, experience 
and research reports with practical recommendations on production methods in 
pelleting, costs and economies of building formulas, operating $5 00 
portable mills and other related subjects ...... 1.66. cc cccceeewnwceee e 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A compiete report on specialized research projects, current practices and recom- 
mendations in successful Pelleting and Related Subjects. 198 pa: of the most 
up-to-date information presented by recognized authorities includ- $15 00 
ing helpful charts, tables and equipment illustrations .............- . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of ~ ys or ranch with ba 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted } 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous: 

ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $7. 95 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations... ... 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins. and mach 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages... .. e 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 

Department of Animal Science 
A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, ——— - feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-predact feeds, pastures, buildings 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $5 30 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations.............+.+. ° 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 
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A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, 
agents, notritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha is 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. gy 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ... «1... ccc cccceeccneteceeeeete 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


tahlich + 





A guide to organization, est it, feeding and $ 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations. . 7.50 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook, Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $ 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ............+scecseecceees 6.95 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of Jrepaction, formulation and medication. Designed 
to increase feed efficiency, exp of terms, Valuable to ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from. right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed Product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, ete.). Explanations and penctions advice on feeds, feed- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth »s and chemicals of AY. te stock- 
men and liry growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 

students of animal biology, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding $9 00 
























THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


ant ~_o- * = f TS =—y to the feed SK a 

animal ture. O r e 

breeding and feeding of vesteck. Other chapters have to do wit Salng. aa 
agement, marketing, etc. The 1959 edition is an extensive revision of first 
edition, published in 1955. The $68-page book has 

tables and illustrations. 


» 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
includes valuable Ly on over-all planning and management. Some of the 
topics included are planning f or maximum business efficiency, use of an effective 
increasing emplages ee ae eustomer rela- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7 00 
services. 500 PAGES «2.6 cccccceerecceteteneenee e 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 


tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 00 
297 pages, hard binding .........-.ssceeccsrenscseeeeereneeeseeteeee . 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
as grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. = of what happens to grain follow- 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, ey and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is the ote <6 Ge eee 
professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county —_ legis- “56, 00 
lators, foreign buyers, government p 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry prod feed deal and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry . a py | 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of feed 


te be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and a aman $7 95 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers, 632 pages. . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,509 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, YX information for feed manufac- 


turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, b ew ter on anti- $] 2. 50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas Ba rapid "growth ee ccceses 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

















526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from 
planning and building poultry plant te preparing poultry products for market. 
inouneteen ine. $6.50 
incupation; it is an “encyclopedia” of t poultry song POPPE TT 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates, Deals with broiler 


production, tiock management and marketing, breeding and $5, 00 
selection, nutrition, disease control, Cte. . «~~. 6eescceeeccereneeetenns 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a practical guide to La my operation for the experienced and in- 


experienced, Covers all phases of business, including advertising, selling, 
office procedure, labor costs, 2 anh, chick selection, $7 50 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well Ulustrated ....«-. 6-66 cc ce eeeeeteenctes e 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on 
for choosing breeds, increasing broi a 2 ee, oe 
shelters, — egg output, buying feed, 36 95 
candling eggs, 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 

King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

A thorough revision 4 this reliable work on ey ~ laying et Newly e- 
trated and broadened in — Le addition of Professor Dale F. King as 

author. More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. the he 


portance of protein and energy levels for the highly” bred $5.00 
producing stock. 304 pages, 176 illustration, cloth bound..........-. e 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and market by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, teville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head 


of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers , rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their $7 00 
prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ..........+++.. . 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mi with | sedcemee So Go. auteitens enpete af bee 








ee AFT nee Ses $3.25 















Large Farm Income Cut Seen 


AMES, IOWA—Individual farm family incomes may drop substantially 
during the next several years because of lower farm prices due to increased 
production, Gene Futrell and Dr. Arnold Paulsen, Iowa State University 
economists, said recently. 

Livestock and poultry production is expected to increase considerably 
over the next several years. As livestock numbers increase, Mr. Futrell said, 
livestock prices at the farm level may drop sharply. 

The producer, in the face of current prospects, may suffer a two thirds 
decline in income if he produces the same amount, he noted. 

Although some production costs will be lowered along with the farm 
prices, many will increase, Dr. Paulsen said. The net income of a typical 
Midwestern hog producer—the return of all labor, land and capital used on 
the farm—might drop by 65%, or to a third of the 1958 levels, he added. 

Part of the decline in income can be avoided by cost cutting on the part 
of the farm family. Dr. Paulsen suggests making timely marketings, chang- 
ing the farm organization, enlarging the farm or increasing production. The 
effect of an increase in production and in output and sales would be to force 
prices even lower, however. 





GMI Makes Broiler 


Contracts in Texas 


HEMPHILL, TEXAS —General 
Mills, Inc., manufacturer of Larro 


Symposium on Beef 
Cattle Scheduled for 


Dehydrators Meeting 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 
A symposium, “Beef—the Big Poten- 
tial Dehy Market,” will be one of 

the highlights of 
the American De- 
hydrators Assn. 
convention at the 
Broadmoor Hotel 
here Feb. 3-5. 

Dr. P. H. Steph- 
ens, director of re- 
search, Farm 
Credit Banks of 
Wichita, will dis- 

' cuss some of the 
, economic aspects 

Dr. P. H. Stephens of beef production 
under the title “Cattle-Beef-People.” 

Dr. William H. Burkitt, director 
of nutrition for Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., will speak 
on “Dehy in Formula Feeds for 
Kenneth Monfort, Mon- 


Brg s 
gag 


Beef, 
fort 
tell 


75 


4% 
g 


F 


deliver the keynote address 
the morning of Feb. 4, speaking 
“Opportunity and Responsibility 
of Our Industry.” (Feedstuffs, Dec. 
26.) 

Theme of the convention will be 
“Dehy’s Golden Days.” 

The morning session of Feb. 5 will 
be chiefly devoted to “New Feeding 
Frontiers.” Specialists will discuss 
new trends in feeding as well as nu- 
tritional value of dehydrated alfalfa 
in feeds of the future. Dr. Francis 
H. Bird, associate in feed research, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., West Springfield, Mass., will cov- 
er poultry feeds; Fred Pfaff, nutrition- 
ist, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd, 
Fresno, Cal., will discuss the use of 
dehydrated alfalfa in dairy feeds, and 
Dr. R. O. Nesheim, manager livestock 
feed research for the Quaker Oats 
on 


88 


Topics under the heading of “What 
Every Dehydrator Should Know” will 
close the sessions on Feb. 5. Henry 
G. Moeller, Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., 
Vermillion, S.D., will talk on “Know 

. Young, banker 
from Cozad, Neb., will discuss “Know 
Your Banker.” An inspirational speak- 
er from Chicago, Earl Nightingale, 
will give his presentation of “The 
Strangest Secret.” 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention will be a bowling tourna- 
ment, skiing, ice skating, tour of the 
Air Force Academy, ladies’ coffee, 
banquet and dinner dance and the 
new president’s luncheon where Louie 
F. Freeman, known as “Oklahoma's 
rural philosopher,” will be the speak- 
er. Tickets to the international hock- 
ey game between the USSR and 
Colorado College also will be avail- 
able. Following the convention there 
will be a tour to Las Vegas for all 
conventioneers who are interested. 





Feeds, is reported to have made con- 
tracts with producers in this area 
for 300,000 birds, filling many of the 
broiler houses previously emptied by 
recent cutbacks by a number of com- 
panies. 

John Peavy, district salesman for 
General Mills, has moved from Hen- 
derson to Jasper to supervise the op- 
eration, according to a story in the 
Poultry & Eggs Weekly. The firm has 
had a bulk station at Bronson in 
Sabine County for some time and 
producers will obtain feed from this 
source with no dealers involved. 

The contract with growers is re- 
ported to be set up on a conversion 
basis beginning at 54%¢ per bird. 


Boston Exchange 
Honors C. D. Worthing 


BOSTON, MASS.— The Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange held a testi- 
monial dinner for C. Dinsmore Worth- 
ing, who retired as executive vice 
president of Wirthmore Feeds Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., effective Jan. 1. 

The dinner was attended by more 
than 60 members of the exchange, in- 
cluding R. F. McLeod, Wirthmore 
president, and other top Wirthmore 
officials. R. W. Richards, vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing for the 
firm, introduced John Brooks, presi- 
dent of the exchange, who presented 
Mr. Worthing with an engraved 
watch. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Worthing 
joined Wirthmore in 1926 as an office 
boy in the Portland, Maine, office. He 
later served as manager of the com- 
pany’s Malden, Mass., plant and in 
1940 was transferred to the headquar- 
ters office. 

In 1947 he became vice president 
in charge of and continued 
actively in this department until 1956. 





PRESENTATION —C. Dinsmore 
Worthing (right) accepts an engraved 
watch presented on behalf of Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange members by 
John Brooks, president of the ex- 
change. 


E. L. Nichols 3. W. Wasteoat 


NEW BURROWS OFFICERS — Two 
new Officers have been elected at 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, 
IIL, according to an announcement 
by Parke W. Burrows, president. At 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, John W. Wastcoat (right), 
general manager, was elected a vice 
president of the company and Ear! 
L. Nichols, previously controller, was 
elected treasurer. 





Texas Eggs Promoted 


DALLAS, TEXAS—A $50,000 state- 

wide promotion for the Texas egg 
industry was launched here at a 
meeting of the Texas Egg Council's 
executive and membership commit- 
tees. 
Clarence C. Foster, president of the 
Texas Egg Council, and the Ted 
Workman Advertising Agency an- 
nounced the new program following 
the session. Mr. Foster said that al. 
though the largest egg production and 
council membership is in southeast 
Texas, Dallas is the logical headquar- 
ters for the new publicity office. 
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Pacific N.W. Feed 
Production School Set 


SEATTLE—The Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., will sponsor the sixth 
annual Pacific Northwest Feed Pro- 
duction School at the Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima, Wash., Feb. 10-11. 

The school will spend a major por- 
tion of its program exploring pellet- 
ing at the mill operator level. 

In addition to five major talks on 
the agenda, all persons attending will 
participate in small rotating discus- 
sion groups, each discussing a specific 
facet of pelleting. Conclusions reached 
in each discussion group will be rec- 
orded and made available to all par- 
ticipants. 

The association urges that specific 
problems be brought to the meeting 
and presented for discussion. 





> 





Shipments of Feeds 


In Canada Increase 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Shipments of 
prepared stock and poultry feeds in 
Canada were larger in the first 10 
months of 1959 than 1958. Totals 
were: Primary or concentrated feeds, 
379,837 tons (352,162 in 1958); sec- 
ondary or complete feeds, 2,155,840 
tons (2,052,764), and all other animal 
feeds, 468,963 tons (442,939). 

October totals: Primary or concen- 
trated feeds, 39,435 tons (39,870); 
secondary or complete feeds, 223,287 
tons (235,181), and all other animal 
feeds, 53,476 tons (53,474). 








TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 12) 





WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENTS are going to be an even greater 
center of attention for feed men in the next several months. Those who store 
grain for the government are now being exposed to a preliminary look at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s proposed new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement terms. It is apparent that the storage industry will be bucking 
strong USDA pressure to lower rates, but perhaps causing even more con- 
cern in the industry are some of the proposed storage conditions. One may 
be singled out, according to grain men, as a particularly unfair demand. 

Under terms of the old agreement, Commodity Credit Corp. does not 
hold warehousemen liable for discounts resulting from Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration action if the grain met the requirements on the basis of official 
grain standards. Under the proposed new terms, COC would have the right 
to reject actionable grain even if it meets other requirements, and ware- 
housemen would be liable for a market discount on such rejected grain. It 
would make warehousemen responsible for all future changes by FDA even 
if the changes were made after CCC grain was in store. 

Grain men are expected to strongly oppose this proposal on the basis 
that it would put them in the position of being liable for potential discounts 
over which they would have no control 


~ a 


ON THAT OTHER well-bombarded Washington front, centering on the 
Delaney clause, things have quieted somewhat, and there are signs that an 
effort will be made to change the law to permit a different approach to feed 
additive rulings. However, there is no positive assurance that there will be 
no more “trial by publicity” explosions. FDA Commissioner George Larrick 
reportedly warned the chemical industry recently that “we will not prevent 
some of this blitzkrieg publicity unless we get together. I can't guarantee 
you there won't be a repetition of these episodes (cranberry and caponette) 
if we have such situations.” And, of course, there is more than a little risk 
of unfavorable publicity developing when proposed amendments to the food 
additive law are debated in Congress. 


v a 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION is raised by the Poultryman, an industry 
newspaper: “Will feedmen be making moves to get out of the broiler business 
during the coming year?” 

The publication says they will if their actions reflect opinions expressed 
by many of them. The Poultryman published a critique of “feed people running 
the broiler business” by Prof. Robert C. Baker of Cornell last month. It was 
accompanied by the challenge that they get out of that business. He reports 
he has received many calls and letters commending his suggestion, including 
many from feed men. “Evidently the feed people would like to get out of the 
integrated setup,” he told the Poultryman. 

Prof. Baker comments that “on paper” it looks like integration should 
provide for greater efficiency because of fewer individuals with a larger num- 
ber of broilers. It would seem, he says, that it would be easier to control the 
price because of fewer people doing the marketing. However, he continues, 
it just doesn’t work out that way, and the weak link is supply. 

Under integration, he says, low prices can prevail for a long time, since 
feed companies can weather them. But “if all the feed people would get out 
of the broiler business, the industry should get back to the point where the 
law of supply and demand can operate.” 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady 400 

I ( \ 1 ¢ Ib.; I> 000 A 21¢; 
A 19%¢ 00 I 00 A 18¢; 

( DD A 16¢; 75D, 750 A 15%¢ 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample straight feeding oil, with 
10,000 unit vitamin A per gram, 7T@7\%¢ 
a million uits of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 

n 65-gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 

Minneapolis: Demand fa supply ample; 
10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 16%¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,600 A 15%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
14¢ Ib 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.0.b 
Denver 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
lj dehydrated $66 

Ft. Worth: Demand 1 suffi 
cient for deh t o ne of 
sun l 7 100 
( uncured, 13 
\ ' ruck r rail 

Cincin t trend teady; 

ipl ac u ) lrated 100,000 
vitamin A $64, pellets 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; 17 dehydrated 10 00 A 
unit bulk pellet $ ed meal $57 
Omaha basis 

Memphis: Demand fair trend stead 
supp! ‘ del l ted 17 protein 
gu nte 1 1 00 ir mir \ $66 

New Orleans: Demand fair trend un 
char 1 upp dequ € 17 protein 
1 vitamin <A, bu $65@66; sacked 
$7 1 

Boston Demand fair supply plentifu 
lehyd ed 17 $6 neured, 1 $44 

S¢ Louis I nd W trend easter 

ur ple ired 1 fine, eacked 
£45 i | 1 1 100,000 A pellets, 

trend ¢ er upply amplk 
: Demand “ upply am 
ne lown $1 to $ 9 for 7 
l unit tamin a 
1 reground liet $61 
acke $ 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply fair 17 de} trated th 10 0 unit 
vitamin A guarantee’ $ 0@61.50 13 
suncured $41.50@43.50 

Denver: De nd fair; trend stead up 
ply ample; dehydrated $51 acked meal 
$49 u pellets 

Buffalo: Demand fair trend teady 
sup} uate: $73 acked, Boston 

Kansas City: | nd fiir: trend steady 
suppls | lehvdr 1 alfalfa with 
17 protein ind 100.04 units vitamin A 
guaranteed , reground pellets 
$65: bul pellets $54, bull ‘ with 18 
prot nd 1 uT 4 $59, bull meal 
with I 1 150,000 wr A $f 
bul necure 1 1 1 uncl 1 a! 
thou nt in di tions ap 
plied net earlier export booking were 
noted 1 protein let $35.50@36.50 
bul x & 7 ,-ir eal $38 @38.50 No 

1.50@3 ked 

‘Portland: De and = slow upply light 
tr ur i i 1, 1 $50; de 
hy i a " 

Los Angeles nd 1; trend steady 
supp mo dehyd 1 meal 17 
pr n, 1 A $53 lehvdrat rellet 
me 1 1 ) se ired 
me 15 t $48 49 1 um 
b 1 $502@51 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand f ipply mod 
erate; pr tallow, tank « ra 5% @S%E Ib 
lrur 8 ¢ t f t north Texas 
. net . ‘ u } 

San Francisco: Der nd f supply am 
ple bleachable fan ¢ ¢ it rreas¢ 
ce Ib 

New Orleans 1 fair trend easy 
supply lequate 6%¢ Ib tank cars 

Ogden: Supply erage; $5.50 ewt., bull 

Boston: Demand quiet supply ample 
tallow 6 ¢ it yellow er ¢ Ib 

Kansas City: Demand s from mixers 
trend stead, supply amy pr e tallow 
5M It tank « 

Chicago: Demand good: trend firm up 
‘ly fair nk t or carlot bleachable 

$5. cwt llow grease 

I nd good supply ample 

price from last week; 5%¢ 
produ 8 nt 

Atlanta: Der 1 good trend steady 
supply barely ample: 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia 
and Alabama produ 1< mills 

Louisvill Demand slow trend steady 
supply g bleachable white 5%¢ Ib 
white tallow 6\4¢ It yellow grease 5%¢ 
Ib,, all in tanks 


BARLEY FEED 


P na sana Demand slow; supply fair 


Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple rolled $61 ground $60 both sacked 
Ogden: Supply average; rolled $47@62; 
whole barley $42@47 

New Orleans: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $51@52, sacked. 
Boston: Demand light; supply spotty: 
$41 

Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; rolled $2.05 cwt 

Chicago: Demand good trend steady; 
supply fair $37. sacked 

Baltimore: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply ample; $4750, sacked 

Portiand: Demand slow supply ample: 
trend unchanged rolled $53, ground $651 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; standard rolled $3 














NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





ewt., sacked; standard ground §3 


sacked 


cwt., 


BENTONITE 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; leas than car 
lots $40; 200 fine $31; less than car 
lots $40 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
Ply ample; f.0o.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net 
Denver: 
ply ample 


(SODIUM) 


mesh 


trend steady; sup 


Demand 
$24.50 


fair; 
f.0.b. 


trend steady; 
Denver. 


sup 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend improv 


ing supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked 
BLOOD MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6 a unit of ammonia 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
upply ample; $90@95 

Ogden Supply normal; $92.50 ton in 
100-Ib. bags, f.ob. Ogden. 

Omaha: Demand and supply fair: trend 
trong; 80° $95, sacked, Omaha. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
firm; 80% protein $115 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; $82.50@87.50, sacked 

Portland: slow; supply ampl 


Demand 
112 


trend unchanged: § 


Los Angeles: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply ample; $5.50 a unit of am- 
monia, sacked 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $165, sacked, Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light: 
$90, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu 
facture 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample $75. sacked 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@95 

Bt Demand and supply steady; $105, 

“Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand stea¢y; trend un- 
changed; supply tight; imported $81, 20-ton 
lots, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend steady; 

ipply limited; $105, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
tead $100 ewt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $109. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply light; $100@105, nominal, sacked 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; 26% protein $61.90, January-Febru- 
ary. 


Cincinnati: 
supply somewhat 


Philadelphia: 
58 


Demand poor; trend strong: 
limited; $53.10. 
Demand fair; supply light: 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply good: $51@652, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple: $54, sacked. 
Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
26% $57; 22% $58, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand good; 
oupply scarce; $46. 
hicago: Demand 
supply ample; $46.50. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to lower; $54.50, Boston. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady: 
changed; supply ample; $50. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply good; $49, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
lb.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

A Francisco: Demand and supply good: 
10¢ Ib. 

Fe Demand and supply steady: 
10¢ 1 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply am- 


trend steady; 


fair; trend steady; 
trend 
trend un- 


trend steady: 


supply ample; 10¢ Ib., 6-ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
I-ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; al! 
sacked 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged: &8%¢ Ib. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlota, sacked; 
94 @12%¢ Id. Lal 

















Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
10% @12%¢ Ib. ton lo 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 8% @10¢ Ib., 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ 
ton lotsa. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 
1l¢ ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., 
New Orleans: Carlote 10¢ 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; S-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply limited; $9.65 owt. 
Denver: Demand light; 
supply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$4.25 ewt., drum. 
San Francisco: 
ewt 
New Orleans: 
changed; supply 
Ogden: Supply 
drum 
Boston: 
3.95¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: 
changed supply 
in barrels; 
barrels, 
Chicago: Demand good; 


trend firm; sup- 
carlots, sacked; 
Ib., leas than 
Ib.; 6-ton lots 
all sacked. 

Ib.; 5-ton lots 
all sacked. 


sup- 


steady; 
Colo 
steady; 


trend 
Golden, 
trend 
sacked. 


supply light; 
Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 
slow; trend wun- 
$4@4.10 cwt. 

$4.40, 100-Ib 


Demand 
adequate; 
average; 
Demand and supply steady; 
slow trend wun 
5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib 
500-Ib. lots in 


Demand 
ample; 
4%¢ Ib., 


lots 


supply fair; trend 





inchanged 3.50@3.75 cwt., in barrels, 
nisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 in drums, nominal. 





CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, sacked, Including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28 

Boffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, NJ.: Crystals $11.50, 

$5.50 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
100-lb. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; flour $10.15, 20-ton 
ears, sacked; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars, 
ed 

Chicago: 
ply ample; 
$9.54: bulk 
box« $8.04 


steady; 


gach 
trend steady; sup- 
fine grind, plain, i100-lb. bags 
in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 

granular grind $1 premium 


Demand fair: 





irs 


CHARCOAL 
San Francisco: Demand 
ample; $141 
Boston: Demand 
sacked 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply 50-lb. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ght; $67.50 

Portland: Demand slow; 

trend unchanged; $78.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand 

er; supply increased; copra 
ary 


steady; supply 


and supply steady; $110, 
sup- 
fair 


supply 


¢ 





supply ample; 


good; trend weak- 
cake $75, Janu- 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 

2.250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢: 
1,500 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 








New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $47.50@48, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 
‘%¢ Ib 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
unchanged; supply ample: 3¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; dried $147, Denver. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.90, meal $63.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $55.98, meal $69.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $54.64, meal $68.54. 
Boston: Feed $54.84, meal $68.84. 
Chicago: Feed $43, meal $57. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.14, meal $65.14. 
Denver: Feed $53.51, meal $67.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $51.96, meal $65.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.36, meal $62.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $43, meal $57. 
Louisville: Feed $50.21, meal $64.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $53.20, meal $67.20. 
New York: Feed $55.43, meal $68.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $53.71, meal $67.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.02, meal $68.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.96, meal $65.96 


St. Louis: Feed $43, meal $57. 
Decatur, Mll.: Feed $36.75, meal $53.75 
CORN OFL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49. 
: mand slow; trend strong; 
supply light; $52.45. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $59; new process, 41% solvent $59. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
41% old process $69, immediate; 
solvent 1% fat added $67, immediate; $65, 
January-February-March: pellets §2 addi- 
tional; cottonseed hulls $14@16. 





Philadelphia: Demand dul); supply fair; 
4. 
Cincinnati: 

supply somewhat 
Ogden: Supply 


trend steady; 
limited; $68, Cincinnati. 
normal; 41% $75@80. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $69; 44% $73. 
Omaha: Demand slow; 
ply ample; 41% solvent $66.70, 
ered Omaha. 
New Orleans: 


Demand poor; 


trend easy; sup- 
bulk, deliv- 
Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $73.50@74.50. 

Boston: Demand light; supply fair; $83 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; old process $58.50@59, 
bulk, Memphis; solvent $58@58.50. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; hydraulic $59; solvent $59.50, 
Memphis basis 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 2% $69.40, Denver. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent $62.50, delivered 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $77, sacked 


trend steady; sup- 


Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $75 

Los Angeles: Demand vr; trend wun- 
changed; supply light; $70 

Buffalo: Demand poor; tre Ay steady; sup- 
ply fair; $88, sacked, Boston 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; old process $65; new proc- 
ess $63 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 13% 

phosphorus $63.96, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $95.80, f.o.b. Denver 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truckloads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, boxcar 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged in carloads or 
truckloads; $107.65, bagged, less than car 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point 


Minimum phosphorus 18% % 
(or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Chicago: Bulk 18.5% 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton fn 100-Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, IIL, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100-Ib.. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Tl or Nashville, Tenn 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum 25@ calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis: bulk $3 ton leas 
Texas City, Texas: Carload 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, 
City, Texas. 
Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 

S.P. units per Ib., 16¢ Ib. In ton 

than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 

6 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 

Ib. 


Bonnie, Fla.: 
granular, $86 


phosphorus, carlots 


or 
carilots 


truck- 
Texas 


and 
f.o.b 


18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 


Chteage: 
000,000 U. 
lots, less 
units per Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 
minimum calcium 28% maximum fiu 


14%, 
rine 


14% $57.07, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-lb, multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 


per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multt- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 

‘oronet, Fla.: Carload, bagged 
bulk $63.25: truck load, bagged $67 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston; 100-lb. multiwall bags $71.35, 
bulk. 


$66.25 and 
and 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


rece Demand slow; supply light; 

"Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53@54. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85, sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply irregu- 
lar; medium dark $60. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $49, 
dark $51, solubles $72 

Baffalo: Demand an’ supply fair; trend 
steady; $65, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 
Frattcisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; ” 545, 20. 

Ogden: Supply average; $41@46. 

New jeans: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $51@52, sacked, 
carlots. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


client; 50 Ib. papers $55.70, January-June, 
delivered Ft. Worth 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 
$51@52.25, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $47.80@49.40. 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $61.60. 
tlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $57.30, sacked, delivered. 
alot Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; $53, sacked, Boston 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
t Demand fair; supply am- 


supply ample: 


trend 


San Francisco 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$12@13 cwt., sacked. 
$17.25 ewt., dulk. 
active; supply short; 


supply ample: 
: Supply normal; 


3 m. 
1b.,- Hominal. 


14¢ 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate medium acid $13.50 cwt., 
nominal; eet cream $13.50 cwt nominal; 
both sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
ply limited: $13.80 cwt 

Louisville: Deaand dull; trend strong; 
supply light; $13.50@14.60 cwt., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $32.60@35, f.0.b. Florida 
points, sacked. 

San Francisco: 
meal $49. 

Boston: Demand supply 
$32.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida, 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
upply tight; or pulp $43; lemon pulp 


sup- 


Demand and supply fair; 


slow; ample; 


ange 


Baffalo: 


supply 


steady to 
f.o.b 


trend 


Demand p« 
1 1.50, sacked, 


fair; $ 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 

y adequate; 13@i4¢ Ib., sacked 

San Francisco: Demand and supply 
13%¢ Ib. 

sew Orleans: 

changed supply 

sa 


steady; 
fair; 


Demand 
ample; 


un 


Ogden: Supply average; 
drun 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
$12.50. 


$15.15 per 100 It 


Demand active; 
ib., nominal 
Demand fair; 
$1 50 cwt., 
Portiand: Demand 
trend unchanged; 12¢ Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots 
sacked; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked 
Minneapolis: Supply scarce; demand good; 
trend steady; 13.7 cwt., sac 
Buffalo: Demand 
supply limited; $15.85 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand slow tr 
supply normal; $13.50@14 
DRIED WHEY 
Demand fair; trend 
$6 cwt., sacked 
Demand steady 


supply very 
trend steady; sup- 
nominal, sacked 
supply ample; 


Chicago: 
ply ampie; 


trend steady; 


ked 
good trend firmer; 
end strong; 


50 cwt., sacked 


Cincinnati: steady; 
supply lequate; 
San Francisco: 
good cwt 
New Orleans: Demand 
supply ample; $6@6.50 


I 
Ogden: Supply 


supply 
good; trend 
cwt., sacked 
average; $6 per 


easy 
100-Ib 


Worth: Demand 
arlots, standard 
Worth $6.25 ton 

i Ft. Worth. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
v0 cw 

Boston: 


ade- 
deliv- 
ware 


fair 
$6, 


lots 


supply 
sacked, 
f.o.b 


supply 


light; 


Demand and supply steady; 


nd good; tight; 
ewt, 
light; 


supp! 


supply ample; 


Denver: Dem trend steady; 
ply ample; $6.50 
Los Angeles: Dem: trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5.93 -wt carloads, 
sacked; §$ 
Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
Chicago: 
supp ample; 
Louisville: Demand dt 
supply normal; $6.50 cw 


FEATHER MEAL 
Ft. Worth: 
85 87 


sup- 


slow; 
$5.80 cwt 
Demand fair; 
$5.75 @6.50 


supply ample; 
trend steady; 

ewt., sacked. 
trend steady: 
sacked 


(HYDROLYZED) 
fair; 


Demand 
; ' ‘ protein 
trucks, north Texas plant 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
sacked, f.0.b. Maine shipping points 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of 
tein, sacked 
Atlanta: 
supply very 
and Alabama 


supply 
sacked 


plent 
f.o.b 


ft) 


$80, 


un 

pro- 

Demand good trend 

scarce $77.50, f.0.b 
producing mills 
FISH MEAL 


Demand fair; supply 
$122, sacked 


strong 
Georgia 


Ft. Worth: 
cient; 65% protein 
Ft Worth 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $145 

Ogden: Supply average 
f.o.b. Coast 65% $115@117 
San Francisco: Demand slow; 


suffi- 
delivered 
steady; 


fair; trend 


70 ai unit, 


$1 


supply am- 


ple; $1.70 a unit of protein. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% 
scrap $124@126, both sacked, 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend 
supply plentiful; 60% menhaden $1390, 
Omaha. 
Boston: Demand good; supply 
$130, sacked, f.0.b. Gloucester. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady on 
meal, easier on scrap; supply plentiful; 
sacked: menhaden eastern $114@121, nom 
inal and scrap $109@114, nominal; Gulf 
meal $114@121, nominal and scrap $109@ 
114, nominal; Canadian herring meal $1.65 
a unit of protein 
Minneapolis: Demand and supply 
last week's upward movement 
market; 70% herring $162, sacked, 
ipolis; Gulf menhaden $145, sacked; 
blended $147, sacked 
Atlanta: Demand 
supply ample; 69 
Guif and Atlantic 
Les Angeles: Demand 
changed supply ample; 
60% protein $1.80 a unit 
Portiand: Demand good 
supply ample; $1.75 a unit 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden 
bulk, $135 sacked 
Denver: Demand 
1.85 a 


trend easy; 
$127@130; 
f.o.b. Gulf. 
improving; 
f.0.b 


adequate; 


steady 
in the 
Minne 
60 % 





after 


ma 


good; trend steady; 
menhaden $120, f 
producing mills 
slow; trend un 
local production 
sacked 
trend 


o.b. 


higher; 


sup 


$130 


stead 
protein, 


trend 
of 


fair; 
unit 


; sup 
f.o.t 
steady 


Demand slow trend 


$148, nominal 


HAY 
Demand poor; trend steady 
No 1 timothy $24 
$26@27; alfalfa cle 
alfalfa, first cutting $3 
cutting $25; wheat or 


Louisville: 
supply light; 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate 
No. 1 red clover 
mixed 50 
second 
$18@20 

Ft. 
practically 

supply 
fa $38 
$24 @26 No. 2 
vered Tex common points 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply 
$24@25 

Ogden: 
barn 

Boston: 


i2 


Worth: Demand fair 
nil for prairie a 
sufficient 
P10, No. 2 


car 


36@ 


18 


Supply normal; $25 ton 


Demand and teady ; 
timothy, baled $40@42 
Wichita: Demand good 
airie, sufficient for alfaifa 

alfalfa $28@30, baled 
Los Angeles: Demand good tren 
changed; supply tight; U.S. No. 1 & 

U.8. No. 2 leafy $36@37: U.S. No 

$37@38; U.S. No. 2 $33@35 
Portiand: Demand good 

trend unchanged; $36 
Denver: Demand and supply fair 
good; alfalfa baled $32@33, new hay 
cutting 
Louisville: 
supply ample; 
$30@32, No. 2 


supply «6 


supply sca 


supply 


trend 


third 


steady 


No. 1 


trend 
variety 


Demand dull 
local hay, any 


$28@30; straw 
HOMINY FEEDS 


Demand 
white 
Demand 

$45. 
Demand slow 
$47@48 


slow 


trend te 
yellow $44 
trend tea 


Memphis: 
supply ample; 
Cincinnati: 
supply limited; 
New Orleans: 
ple; trend steady; 
Boston: Demand 

$53 60 
Chicago: 
steady; $43 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady 
ply fair to poor; $53.50, Boston 
St. Louis: Demand slow: trend 
supply adequate; yellow $42 
Kansas City: Demand fa! 
supply adequate; yellow 
white $34@34.50 
Louisville: Demand 
supply ample; $48. 
LINSEED OIL 
Philadelphia: 
settled; supply 
San Francisco: 
ple; $78 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady: sup 
| tight 34% solvent $75.80, bu 2% 
old process $84.30, Omaha basis 
Cincinnati: Demand poor 
supply adequate; new process $7 
$78, Minneapolis 
Worth: Demand slow 
34% protein, extracted, 
Orleans: Demand siow; 


poor 
$44, 
poor; 


sup] ar 


supply ample; 


Demand and supply fair; trend 


sup 


slow trend 


MEAL 
Demand fair 
light; 34% $88 
Demand fair; 


supply ar 


trend 


supply 
$84.70 


trer 


cient 
New 








supply ample; £90.50@91.50, sacked | 
Boston: Demand quiet supply light; | 
$91.50 
Minneapolis: ) r 
still steady at $70.50, / 
Los Angeles: Deman fair trend } 
changed supply ory t local produc 
tion, 31% prote 7 
Portiand: 
supply am 
Chicago: 
ply ample; 
1 expeller $ 
Wichita: Der 
34 $90 


un- | 
| 
nal 

trend lower 
Dem 


| trend firm 
Minneay 
8.50 


solvent $7 
supply sufficient 
sacke 
Kansas City: Demand f trend steady 
supply adequate for demand; solvent 1 al } 
$7 olis i rocess $78 | 


p 
trend 


alr 

steady; sup 
Louisville 

supply ar 

$84.50 
LIVER 


, rocess $91 
AND GLANDULAR MEAI 
Demand i trend fair; su 


$180 ed, On 


MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand f 
supply adequate; N 

New Orleans: Der 
supply ample ‘ 

Boston: Der 
nadian $48, « 
Chicago: Der 

; . 


r 


ch aha 


BONE MI 
1 fair: sur 


MEAT AND Al 
Worth: Dema: 


bone 


Cincinnati: Der 
upp) short 
- uv ‘ n nnat 
San Francisco: Den 
¢ $1.55 nit 
New 
supply 
Ogden 
protein 
Omaha 
strong 7 
Boston: 


Orleans: Der 
ample $75 


Los 
supply 
Chicago: 
nple 
Denver: 


Wichita: 
clent a 
no q 
Buffalo: 
cked 
Kansas City: 
sup lequate 
$70 
Louisville: Demand fatr 
I “1; $80@85, sacked 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: D+« 
, rat we 


t $3 
$41, sacked 
Kansas City 
' ipply 
i 


" 
$ 


Wichita: | 
basis Kar 
; 


us « 
ed 
mand 


“i 


7.2 7 s 
Ft. Worth: Ds 
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bran $43 $44.50, 

burlaps $44.50 
vered 
Ch 


burlaps $4 


ai bulk 


orts 


ng prices, 
of freer 
jemand 
ons bulk 
ids. $40, red 
St. Louis: 
Cincinnati 


ample 
ts $ 
al Omah 
Boston 
uate; brar 
Buffalo: 
ncement bu 
the first w 
iy ket 


ply 


shor 


“4 ~ xed 
Philadelphia 


$54, red dog 
New Orleans 


r 
« 


wer; supr 
Louisville 
ply no 
$49 
Portland: 
7 mpl 
lgden: Sul 
aho re 


Id 
$4 


$4 


' 
Denver ¢ 
weal supp 
$41 t rur 
San Francisco 


eed 


er 


‘ n 





MIXER” 


GREENULES | 
BETTER DISPERSION! <~ 
DUST-FREE/ FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc. 


Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-7000 AK 
Guatersvilie, Aicbome - Phome JUstice 23-3156 








FISH MEAL « FEE 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 





FEATHER MEAL © FEED GRAINS 
MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


TELEX — 2354 NY 


D:INGREDIENTS 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


NEW YORK 7, HM. Y.- 




















FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 
Phoenix 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 


TERMINAL 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 
Boston 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


2 


ELEVATORS: 
Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 
San Francisco 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 
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Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; standard mill 
run $42@43; red bran $51@51.50. 


MINERAL FEED 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all im 60 Ib. paper bags). 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with ltodine $70. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags. 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4%. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose with fodine, 60-Ib. blocks 
$97.50; 100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $100. 

MOLASSES 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 10¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-1b. customers’ drums $7.16. 

Memphis: Demand poor to fair; 
ateady; supply ample; blackstrap 10¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans; $22.60 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 11% ¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck, $25.94, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
20. 





supply 


Cincinnati: 


Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 


16%¢ gal, tank cars. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $31, tank truck, de- 
livered. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $20, f.0.b. tank 
cars; $20.26, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; citrus $16@17, Florida pro- 


ducing plants. 


City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; 16% ¢ gal., f.0.b. Al- 
bany. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; New Orleans; $17.1 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; 10¢ gal., tank car lots, f.0.b. 
Gulf. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Boston: Demand fair; supply 
white pulverized, sacked, domestic $57, 


spotty; 
Ca- 


nadian $69; reground oat feed, sacked $31. 
Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply light $53; domestic, demand 


slow, supply very light $32, nominal; Ca- 
nadian oat feed, demand slow, supply light 
$36.50, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; oat milifeed $51.70, reground $33.70, 
January, sacked, new jutes. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; reground 
pulverized white oats $51.60; 


trend steady; 
oats $20.65; 
rolled oats 


trend steady: 
reground oat 


Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; reground $25.30, rolled 
oats $84.30, feeding oatmeal $76.80, pul- 
verized white $60.80, crimped white $67.80. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; local production, 
pulverized $66, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground $62, 
cleaned $60. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier to 
firm; supply ample; reground oat feed 
$23.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$77; feeding rolled oats $77@80.50 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; feeding rolled oats $83, 
feeding oatmeal $69, pulverized $47.60, 
crimped $60.50 and reground oat feed $23; 
all sacked prices, $3 less in bulk. 


OYSTER SHELL 


Demand good; trend steady; 
in paper: 80-Ib. sacks $23.46, 


Demand poor; 
3%% protein, 


‘ 

Memphis: 
supply scarce; 
feed $30.25. 

Louisville: 


Louisville: 
supply normal; 


60-Ib. sacks $23.70, 26-Ib. sacks $25.95. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$24.45, sacked. 


supply adequate; 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25.50, papers. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $31, eastern $36, 
granite grite $25. shell flour $21. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 


PEANUT MEAL 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $59, f.0.b. Alabama producing 
mills. 

PEAT MOSS 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
$3.80 





MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Bex 256 * Konsas City, Mo. 














phia: Demand slow; supply very 
= 99 a —_ f.o.b. pier, nominal. 


light; 
4 and supply fair; 





San 
$3.65 = bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale in carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 6.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65 a bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.36; 206 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
25-Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
scarce; 55% protein $82.50@85, sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$72, sacked, point of shipment. 

Atlanta: Demand good; a strong: 
supply very scarce; meal $77.50, f.0.b. Geor- 
gia and Alabama producing on 

Los Angeles: Demand fair to good; trend 
unchanged; supply ample; $1.46 a unit of 


protein. 
RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib, mixtures; 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply very 
limited; mills closed down for holidays; 
rice bran $36@37, nominal, f.o.b. south 
Texas rice mills; hulls $3.60, sacked, f.o.b. 


mills. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ua? bran $45; polished $49. 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
none available; bran $48, sacked, deliv- 
ered. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; California production, high 
fat content, bran $55, sacked. 


SCKEENINGS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; ground grain screenings $36; Canadi- 
an $28.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply tight; 
market steady; Canadian $25, lights $12@ 
20, mediums $21@29, heavies $30@40; flax 
screenings, basis 15% $48. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ground mixed grain $28.50@30. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; ground in sacks ‘$39.50, New York; 
unground in bulk $33, New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; grain cleanings $24, de- 
livered. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 

Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 


St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2@2.02, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

+ yy Supply average; $42@43. 

: Demand good; supply heavy; 
a stronger; milo $2.20 cwt. 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Steady to slightly weaker 
at $51.50, Decatur. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; $68.80, delivered. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $69@69.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 44% $62.60, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $57.50, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $59.50, Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply searce; prime 44% solvent $62, f.0.b. 


Memphis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $77.40. 

Ogden: Supply average; %$77@82. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply ade- 
quate; 44% $67, January-April; 50% pro- 
tein $73.50, January-March; trucks: 44% 


$68, 50% protein $75, prompt. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; $72, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady; supply tight for nearby although 
adequate for forward; meal for Kansas 
City $56.50@57, bulk, Decatur; unrestricted 
meal $59.50@60.60. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 44% $63, delivered. 

Wichita: Demand good for sacked, fair 
for bulk; supply ample; 44% $68, 50% $76, 
sacked; 44% $65, 50% $73, bulk, f.o.b. 
Wichita. 

Chicago: Soybean of! meal advanced, with 
January bean meal futures at Chicago edg- 
ing into new high seasonal ground. Quota- 
tions: Decatur basie—44% protein, unre- 
stricted billing $60.50 and eastern restrict- 
ed $57@57.50; 50% protein, unrestricted 
billing $65.50 and eastern restricted $61.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply normal; $68.20. 

Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% $57, 50% $61.50, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply ample; $79.49@80.40. 

Portl 


Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply ample; $53, f.o.b. Decatur. 
TANKAGE 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
60% digester $74, Ft. Worth. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply good; protein $80@85, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $74. 

Wichita: Demand good: supply suffi- 
60% $80, f.0.b. plant. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 60% digest $70 
@72.50. 








New Orleans: Dement fair; trend easy; 
supply — $82@84.5 
St. Paul: Demand tate; supply ample; 
trend on strong side; $71@74, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% protein $77.50 cwt., 
sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; 60% digester $77.50, Cincinnati. 
: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; $75, bulk. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
‘orth: Demand good; offerings lim- 


Ft. W 
ited for nearby shipment; 4%e Ib., nominal, 
f.o.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 
25-1b. drums $1.56, freight allowed to dest!- 
nation. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply poor; commercial grade $69, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $67@69, cottons. 

: Demand fair; supply ample; 

$55, jutes. 


trend easy; 


—_ 


Subjects Listed for 


Hoosier Turkey Trot 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Marketing, 
management and disease are among 
the major topics to be discussed at 
the 16th annual Hoosier Turkey Trot 
Feb. 2-3 at Spring Mill State Park 
in Mitchell. 

The Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Inc., urges those attending to get 
reservations in early. 

Dr. Norris T. Pritchard of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture will talk 
on the work he has done in “Mar- 
keting by Grade vs. Marketing by 
Price.” 

Two sessions will provide informa- 
tion on management. Dr. W. C. Scho- 
field, Ralston Purina Co., will list 
some of the ways to manage litter, 
housing and equipment to secure the 
most out of it. Also, Charles Reed, 
Goshen, will serve as chairman of a 
panel on management. 

Dr. J. H. Ostendorf, Jr., will be 
chairman of the disease panel. Dr. 
Glyde A. Marsh, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. John Wiley, Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc.; John Bergdoll, Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., and D. R. Martin, 
Western Condensing Co., will present 
topics and answer questions. 

In another area, Lawrence Bartley, 
Ireland, will tell what he, as a feed 
dealer, is doing for his growers. Mr. 
Bergdoll will give the serviceman’s 
point of view, noting the highlights of 
his work the last year and some of 
the problems he has faced. 

A banquet and also a ladies lunch- 
eon, with a speaker, are planned. 


——_ 


Transferred to Bemis’ 


Packaging Service 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—H. V. Howes, di- 
rector of sales for Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has announced the transfer of 
T. I. B. Gray from 
the general sales 
department to the 
company’s pack- 
aging service de- 








partment, Minne- 
apolis. 
Mr. Gray, who 


has been on spe- 
cial assignment in 
development and 
promotion of the 
new Bemis explo- 
sives bag, will join 
the sales department of the pack- 
aging machinery unit. 

Mr. Gray joined Bemis in 1949 as 
a member of the general engineer- 
ing department's industrial engineer- 
ing section, St. Louis. 

At packaging service, Mr. Gray 
will be a member of the Bemis sales 
group responsible for the sale of a 
wide range of bag filling, closing and 
conveying equipment designed, de- 
veloped and manufactured by Bemis 
for the bag industry. 





T. L. B. Gray 





FEED LOTS OPENED 
PLEASANTON, CAL.—New live- 
stock feedlots have been opened in 
Pleasanton under the name of Ray- 
mond Brown, Inc., with Raymond, 
Jessie and Howard Brown. 





S.E. Convention 
To Include Talks on 
Turkey Industry Future 


DECATUR, GA. — A fact - finding 


Poultry & Egg 
Assn. Convention- 
Exposition in At- 
lanta’s municipal 
auditorium, Jan. 
26. 

The program 
will be held con- 
currently with a 
general session 
featuring business 
management and 





D. D. Moyer 
egg production and marketing, ac- 


cording to Joe M. Tankersley, 
Gainesville, Ga., chairman of the con- 
vention’s program committee. 

D. D. Moyer, formerly of the Mis- 
souri and Ohio Extension Service 
staff and now a turkey specialist with 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., will 
forecast the future of the turkey in- 
dustry. The turkey program is 
planned this year as one session \ ‘ith 
no break for lunch so visitors may 
visit the exhibits and other pro- 
grams. 

Theme of the entire convention is 
“Let’s Face the Facts.”” Homer Kline, 
Harrisonburg, Va, turkey grower 
and industry leader, will preside dur- 
ing the turkey program. 

Other speakers scheduled for this 
phase of the three-day program Jan. 
25-27 include: Marvin Johnson, Nash- 
Johnson Co., Rose Hill, N.C., “Real- 
istic Production Costs”; John Mc- 
Dade, McDade Associates, Willmar, 
Minn., “Dollars and Sense in Mar- 
keting,” and Dr. E. A. Fails, Fails 
& Shephard, consultants, Raleigh, 
N.C., “Profits from Good Business 
Management.” 

Mr. Johnson, in view of the wide 
variation of production costs among 
producers, will report on a cost-con- 
trolled program. Mr. McDade will 
bring turkey enthusiasts up-to-date 
on new products and the costs of pro- 
viding them. Dr. Fails, also a North 
Carolina State College economics 
professor, will outline management 
techniques for tapping hidden sources 
of profits. 

Future Farmers of America win- 
ners in broiler production projects 
in nine southeastern states will at- 
tend the convention with their voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. Each 
F-.F.A. winner gets $100 and competes 
for the $500 college scholarship or 
farm establishment fund award to 
the best young broiler producer in 
the Southeast. These awards will be 
presented at the annual banquet Jan. 
26 at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters. 

The program Jan. 27 has been de- 
signed as broiler production and mar- 
keting day when producers from 
northern Georgia and other nearby 
areas will attend the convention. 


<n 


Series for Producers 


Telecast in Montana 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The first 
in a series of 13 quarter-hour filmed 
television shows sponsored by Mon- 
tana Flour Mills of this city, has been 
aired over KFBB. 

The weekly series centers on sub- 
jects of interest to farmers, stockmen 
and poultry raisers. Its purpose is to 
acquaint the livestock and poultry 
industries in a four-state area with 
the latest trends in nutrition feeding 
and care of stock. 

Featured in the productions are 
Dr. W. H. Burkitt, director of nutri- 
tion for Montana Flour Mills; Dr. 
George Davis of Montana State Col- 
lege; Eugene Murphy, vice president 
of the company’s flour division; Frank 
Spencer, Great Falls, a stockman, and 
company fieldman Wes McEwan, 
Bozeman 











DAIRY OUTLOOK 
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years. This reflects some continued 
growth in total demand, a slight de- 
cline in annual rate of milk produc- 
tion in the last two calendar years 
and normal seasonal declines in milk 
output. 

Production of milk on farms in 36 
selected states, January-November of 
1959 was 114,934 million pounds as 
compared with 115,865 million in the 
same period in 1958. This is a decline 
of 931 million pounds, or 8%. 

The improved balance between milk 
supply and demand for milk products 
this fall is largely the result of a 
slight downward adjustment in milk 
production that began more than a 
year and a half ago. 

A stable or slightly decreased out- 
put leads to rather rapid adjustment 
between supply and demand at sup- 
port prices, as long as the per capita 
demand remains unchanged, since the 
population of the U.S. is increasing at 
the rate of 18% per year, or about 
one-quarter of a million persons per 
month. 

USDA points out that an important 
factor in bringing about a bigger de- 
crease in milk cow numbers in 1958 
and 1959 than in other recent years 
was the high price of beef cattle, com- 
pared with prices of dairy products. 

The reduction in numbers of milk 
cows in the year ending June, 1959, 
was larger than the average of recent 
years but smaller than in 1958. Dur- 
ing the second half of 1959, prices for 
dairy products have shown more 
strength, in comparison with sup- 
ports, than at any time since 1952, 
USDA notes. Prices for beef cattle, 
on the other haiid, have declined more 
than seasonally this fall, and the price 
of hogs is considerably below a year 
earlier. 

The fact that milk cow prices are 
now equal to those of a year earlier 
would suggest that the rise in dairy 
product prices above support levels, 
together with the decline in feed 
prices, has resulted in dairymen being 
optimistic about the near term pros- 
pects for dairying. 

The currently improved position for 
milk prices in the face of declining 
prices for beef animals probably is 
tending to cause some dairymen to 
defer shifting out of production, 
USDA points out. 

USDA says the average prices re- 
ceived by farmers for milk and but- 
terfat are running slightly higher at 
present than in 1958, though a little 
short of the 1957 levels. Cash receipts 
from the sale of dairy products in 
1959 are a little below the all-time 
high of $4,643 million reached in 1957, 
USDA says. 

Recently, the relationship of high 
prices of beef cattle compared with 
prices of dairy products has begun 
to change, USDA notes. 

Dairy prices to farmers in Novem- 
ber averaged 3% above a year earlier, 
while the prices for all beef cattle 
were down 10%. From July to No- 
vember, 1959, the wholesale price of 
canners and cutters dropped 24%, the 
largest decline for these months since 
1952, when they went down 26%. 

The price last November was 26% 
below November, 1958. But, indicating 
optimism of dairymen for near-term 
future, the average price of milk cows 
was about equal to that of November, 
1958, though down 10% from July, 
1959. Usually, USDA notes, with con- 
stant milk-feed price relationships, 
milk cow prices move more closely 
with prices of canner and cutter 
stock. 

Total consumption of most fluid 
milk products has been running above 
that of 1958, reflecting the expansion 
in consumer incomes. Since output has 
been lower, less milk has been left 
for manufacturing. Output of butter, 
American cheese and evaporated milk, 
which together took 73% of total milk 
used in manufacturing in 1958, de- 
clined in 1959 from 1958. 

No butter has been purchased by 





CCC since August, and purchases of 
nonfat dry milk are below a year 
earlier. Cheese purchases have been 
above the comparatively small volume 
of a year earlier. 

Smaller storage stocks in 1959 
contributed to the recent price in- 
crease of butter and cream. 


Milk Cow Numbers 

In giving background on the decline 
of milk cow numbers, USDA points 
out that numbers of milk cows have 
been declining for 15 years. The only 
exception was 1953, when there was a 
slight increase. From 1954 through 
1957, rate of milk production per cow 
increased enough to result in succes- 
sively new high milk production rec- 
ords. 


The decline in numbers during 1958 
more than offset the further increase 
in production per cow, USDA notes, 
and the milk flow declined slightly. 

While the decrease in numbers dur- 
ing 1959 apparently was significantly 
less than in 1958, production of milk 
per cow was restricted by drouth in 
several months, and another slight de- 
cline in milk production is being rec- 
orded in 1959. 

Total production of milk was less 
than a year earlier during each of the 
first 11 months of 1959. The declines 
were minor in most months. More 
than three-fourths of the net reduc- 
tion in output during the first 11 
months was accounted for by the four 
months of May through August. 

Part of the reduction in milk out- 
put in May through August from a 
year earlier resulted from a further 
extension of the seasonal shift in milk 
output from late spring and summer 
to fall and winter. Also, the rate of 
production of milk per cow, while 
higher than a year earlier in all 
months of 1959, showed less than 
the usual increase during the sum- 
mer months. 

To some degree, this was associated 
with drouth and poor pastures in the 
western part of the northern dairy 
belt, although North Dakota with a 
serious drouth, produced more milk 
in 1959 than in 1958. Two states, Wis- 
consin and Illinois, accounted for 60% 
of net decline in U.S. total milk out- 
put in the first 11 months. 


Production Per Cow 

Average production per cow for the 
year 1959 will be about 100 Ib. more 
than the 6,330 a year earlier. This 
output first reached the 6,000 Ib. level 
in 1956 and the 5,000 Ib. level in 1947. 
USDA expects an even more rapid 
rate of increase in average production 
of milk per cow in the U.S. than in 
the past. 

The reduction in milk output from 
the seasonal peak in May to October 
in 1959 was consideralily less than 
usual. But in November, because of 
unusually severe and early winter 
weather in important dairy areas, out- 
put seasonally adjusted, was the low- 
est since 1953. But for the first 11 
months, total milk output was below 
a year earlier by 9 billion Ib., and 
the record high to date was 125.9 bil- 
lion set in 1957. 

Tying all these factors together, 
USDA sees a much more promising 
1960 for the dairy industry than for 
either poultry or swine. 


CARGILL 
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floors of the office building. The roof- 
top at fifth floor level between the 
motel and office structures will be a 
garden area with pools, walks and 
benches for tenant enjoyment, Mr. 
Park said. 

On the same level, plans call for 
a glass-enclosed swimming pool for 
use by tenants and motel guests. A 
700-seat restaurant in the Cargill 
Building will adjoin and overlook the 
pool and garden, Mr. Park said. 

The Cargill Building, to cost about 
$13 million, will extend 198 ft. on 
7th St. and 165 ft. on Marquette, 
with approximately 30,000 sq. ft. per 
floor. Edward Baker, designer of the 





building, said the alternate location 
of windows on alternate floors, to- 
gether with anodized aluminum sec- 
tions from floor to floor, will provide 
a “fabric texture” to the facade. It 
will be completely air conditioned and 
equipped with automatic elevators, 
he added. 

Principal tenant will be Cargill, 
Inc. Others, in addition to the North- 
western Bank, will be the Campbell- 
Mithun advertising agency and Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Co. 

Upon completion, Cargill expects 
to move approximately 650 employees 
into the new building. Some 400 oth- 
ers are employed by Cargill in this 
area. The firm, founded in 1865 and 
now the nation’s largest handler and 
processor of farm products, with 
sales exceeding a billion dollars an- 
nually, employs more than 5,000 per- 
sons in approximately 200 plants and 


offices nationally. 
FEEDLOT 
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the feedlot is in operation, it also 
will be open for the commercial feed- 
ing of cattle belonging to other cat- 
tle feeders on a custom basis. 


He said the company will buy many 
of its cattle from local breeders and 
farmers and through the local sales 
barns. He estimated that the grain 
requirements will be up to 700 bu. a 
day. The firm will feed both steers 
and heifers. 

The physical plant at the outset 
will represent an estimated invest- 
ment of upwards of $60,000, not 
counting the cost of the land and cat- 
tle. 

Four block-long concrete slabs will 
serve as feeding ramps. Each slab is 
12 ft. wide and will have concrete 
feed bunks running along both sides. 
Specially equipped feed trucks will 
run back and forth between them 
dumping feed into the troughs at 
scheduled intervals. 

The entire area will be divided in- 
to a series of feeding pens and corrals 
for sorting and grading livestock. 
There will be constructed on the 
grounds several buildings and sheds 
for feed, scales, dehorning and hos- 
pitalization. Several sorting pens and 
loading ramps also will be built near 
the entrance from the road. Wire 
rope fencing will be used. 

The nearest large facilities of this 
kind are located at Emporia and 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

Before starting the project at Abi- 
lene, Mr. Grubb and other officials 
of Naturich and parent companies 
inspected some of the largest facili- 
ties in the country. “We have tried to 
incorporate all the best ideas from 
all of them,” Mr. Grubb said. 





PELLETING UNIT 
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farmer,” Mr. Clute said. “It works 
sorghums, corn, grasses, etc.,” Mr. 
Clute said in an announcement. 
“These green materials can be pel- 
leted without the addition of water 
or molasses. 

“We also have pelleted many ma- 
terials in the dry state, including hay, 
snap corn, grass and ground grains, 
and we are able to pellet combina- 
tions of green hay, salt, minerals and 
vitamins. None of the dry materials 
are ground into powder form, but 
merely chopped and made into pellets 
of any size. We are able to pellet 
fiber from 1 to 1% in. long, in %-in. 
pellets. 

Water Added 

“When we pellet dry material, it is 
necessary for us to add approximately 
20 to 30% water, which is used to 
create steam, and 1 to 3% molasses, 
which is used as a bond. Our machine 
requires no boiler to produce steam. 

“We produce the steam in the head 
of our pellet machine by friction, 
through the use of a pressure fin. 
This pressure fin creates from 200 to 
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300° heat and from 1,000 to 2,000 Ib. 
pressure merely by friction and com- 
pression. It is possible to start with a 
cold head and cold material and in 60 
seconds have the desired heat and 
on both green and dry material.” 

A somewhat larger machine, rated 
at 3 tons per hour, is 10 in. in dia- 
meter, 32 in. long and requires 25 h.p. 

Commenting on larger units, Mr. 
Clute said that there would be a field 
unit which would pellet 10 tons per 
hour on green material. He also men- 
tioned facilities for pelleting 6 tons 
per hour on all-dry material. 

It was noted that material to be 
made into pellets is fed into a hopper, 
where an auger pushes it through two 
sets of chopper blades and plates. 
Then a pressure fin forces the ma- 
terial out through tapered holes in 
pellet form. Mr. Clute said that no 
fines are produced. 

“We are able to pellet green ma- 
terials of all kinds, such as green hay, 
pressure to make firm pellets. 

“These pellets, when extruded from 
the pellet machine, are set on a con- 
veyor which conveys them to a suc- 
tion air elevator that picks the pel- 
lets from the conveyor and moves 
them to the sacking station. In this 
travel, under non-positive suction of 
air, the pellets are cooled and dried 
and are ready for storage. The time 
required for this process is approxi- 
mately 3 minutes.” 

Mr. Clute said that he has been 
working on the machine since last 
June. He said his unit has “two ma- 
jor advantages—it can pellet fiber, 
not pulverized but just chopped, and 
can make pellets containing salt (for 
control of feed intake), minerals and 
vitamins.” 

Mr. Clute said that representatives 
of farm machinery firms who have 
seen the pilot models “admitted that 
the invention will revolutionize the 
pelleting industry.” 





Livestock Marketing 
Conference Scheduled 


AMES, IOWA — Iowa State Uni- 
versity will be host to an Iowa Live- 
stock Marketing Conference here 
Jan. 28, Dr. Lee Kolmer, extension 
economist, announced. 

Dr. Kolmer said the program will 
open with talks by four leaders in 
different phases of livestock market- 
ing—market economics, meat pack- 
ing and processing, retail marketing 
and farm livestock production. 

The speakers are expected to give 
information on the competitive posi- 
tion of individual firms, packers or 
retailers in negotiating for price and 
specifications of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, their attitudes toward the de- 
sirability of various types of whole- 
saling and their judgments as to pos- 
sible future trends in livestock mar- 
keting. Two of the speakers will be 
Dr. R. C. Kramer, professor of ag- 
ricultural economics at Michigan 
State University, and John Thomp- 
son, president of Reliable Packing 
Co., Chicago. 


iis 
——_ 


Toronto Appointment 


TORONTO, ONT.—J. D. Leitch, 
president of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of 
H. R. Cook as vice president of the 
feed division. 

Mr. Cook has been manager of the 
feed division and, prior to that, sales 
manager for Master Feeds. He has 
been with the Master Feeds division 
for the last 28 years. 


”_— 
—_- 


State Official Retires 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—William C. 
Jacobsen, state director of agricul- 
ture, has left state service after 42 
years as a state employee and 2% 
years as a federal employee. 

Former Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
appointed Mr. Jacobsen director of 
the department July 23, 1954, to suc- 
ceed A. A. Brock, who retired. Prior 
to his appointment by Gov. Knight, 
Mr. Jacobsen was deputy director. 
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cations of the departmental plans. 
Thus, it is stressed that these nota- 
tions are, indeed, “brief.” 

SEC. 11 (h) Old: Provided that 





jected birds under federal inspection 
would be even greater. 
The poultry industry session with 
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animals when included in their diet 
should not be used in such a manner 
as to leave residues in foods that are 
consumed by man. 


“3. This means that we favor the | 


basic principle that is incorporated in 
the Delaney clause of the food addi- 
tives amendment, which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided that no additive shall 


be deemed to be safe if it is found to 
induce cancer when ingested by man 
or animal, or if it is found, after tests 


which are appropriate for the evalu- 
ation of the safety of food additives, 
to induce cancer in man or animal.’ 

“We favor the inclusion of such a 
clause in the pending color additives 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

“4. If we conclude that a new appli- 
cation for the use of a chemical or 
drug that leaves a residue in human 
food should be turned down because 
it has been demonstrated that it will 
induce cancer when included in the 
diet of an animal, we should be able 
to proceed promptly to revoke all out- 
standing approvals for the use of the 
chemical or drug in question. In other 
words, we are opposed to the inclu- 


sion or retention of ‘grandfather’ 


clauses in legislation of this kind. 

“5 We also believe, however, that 
if it can be demonstrated that a chem- 
ical or drug that induces cancer when 
included in the diet of animals can 
be used in such a manner as to leave 
no residue in food consumed by man, 
we should be in a position to approve 
its use. Under existing law, for ex- 


ample, when a drug is added to the 
feed of cattle, it is classified as a 
food additive even though it leaves no 
residue in the meat that is consumed 
by man. Certainly the use of a drug 
“cannot be characterized as hazardous 
to man if there is no residue of the 
iruc in the food which he consumes.” 
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gress to grant full authority to ban 


all uses of estrogens for fattening 


animals, including cases of previous 
clearance by FDA. He now would 
have the law so that a substance 


would not be ruled out if there were 
no showing of residues in the meat of 


animals. 
However, as noted above, it has 
been said that Mr. Flemming may 


have been bitten by the vice presi- 
dential bug—and that is not difficult 
these days here in the nation’s capital. 
FDA, under his operation, sits some- 
what like a pill-box on a Maginot 
line, ready to sweep fire on all who 
dare to approach the center. 

Some of the opposition in other 
agencies say that Mr. Flemming has 





a major point in his attacks since the 


“misuse” of chemical compounds is | 


possible through distribution to in- 
dividual producers. 

Mr. Flemming has hit a soft spot— 
an Achilles’ tendon—in the chemical 
field, and also in the feed field. But 
he has used a velvet glove to cover a 
harsh steel hand as he strikes down 
on the producers and users of the 
substances. 

In USDA, some old-timers tell this 
reporter that it appears that Mr. 
Flemming may move into an area 
where he will recommend to Congress 


that FDA take over the entire inspec- | 


tion services of USDA in the food 


field, including meat, poultry and pro- | 


cessed fruits and vegetables. 

Under such an operation, FDA 
would establish itself as the pristine 
force to protect the public against 
dangerous poisons, 
against cancer, in the production or 
processing of foods and feeds. 

With various faddist operations al- 
ready in the field, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the secretary would 
gain some transient headway among 
various groups 

In view of the present food and 
drug control activity, it is regarded as 
possible that the next presidential 


campaign may feature a vice presi- | 


dential nominee who sees cancer and 
other dangers as a top topic despite 


other possibly more pressing interna- | 


tional problems. 





POULTRY REJECTS 


(Continued from page 1) 





tice a set of “minimum standards” 
on management and facilities 
Georgia poultry industry losses due 
to condemnations under federal in- 
spection exceeded $1.5 million dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1959. For 
more details on the Georgia program 
see Feedstuffs, Dec. 12 and 26.) 

One industry source said that it 
must be suspected that recently pre- 
vailing low prices for poultry may 
have promoted sloppy or slovenly 
management on the part of poultry- 
men. 

Inattention to Sanitation 

A major feed manufacturer told 
this reporter that he was aware of 
this situation and that his company’s 


research technicians are working on | 


an answer but, expressing a general 
opinion, this official said there was a 
growing belief within the feed in- 
dustry that too muck dependence was 
being placed on use of medicated 
feeds with the result that the poul- 
trymen had been inattentive to nor- 
mal good sanitation practices. 

The poultry industry representa- 
tive interviewed stated that there 
was no intention to cast doubts 


on medicated feeds, and probably | 
without them the present rate of re- | 


particularly | 





forthcoming. None was. 


The poultry industry representative 
available to Feedstuffs said he hoped 
that no time would be lost in further 


| joint meetings with the feed manu- 


facturers to gear joint research ef- 
forts to ascertain just what was hap- 
pening to poultry production where 
such large percentages of birds are 
being rejected from inspection lines. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 
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It does not make sense, but there 
it is. 

Another aspect of the soybean out- 
look is the possibility of a renewal 
of the re-seal program. There are now 
in farm storage more than 13 million 
bushels of beans, earning 16¢ bu. per 
year for farmers. There is truly a 
small amount of farmers who vote. 

But CSS officials now believe that 
after the last crop report of an in- 
crease in soybean production by as 
much as 10 million bushels, it may be 
possible that USDA will renew its re- 
seal program on beans. 

CSS officials say now that they will 
not make any formal re-seal an- 
nouncement before the soybean acre- 
age intentions by farmers are an- 
nounced on March 1, 1960. 

The best guess here now is that 
USDA will retain its present corn 
price support level but also will main- 
tain its present bean support level 
since beans have been consistently 
selling over the loan level and that 
position can be sustained if old crop 
beans are re-sealed. 

The Benson administration judged 
wisely on hogs, and it now seems that 
it is on the inside track on farm pro- 
grams and prices for the 1960 cam- 
paign year. 


STORAGE AGREEMENT 
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UGSA and these could not be dis- 
cussed without a consideration of the 
costs involved. 

The inability of USDA to discuss 
costs at the meeting was attributed 
to the unavailability of the results 
of the field survey which the staff 
has been undertaking. 

The “Draft for Discussion Purposes 
Only” submitted to the trade repre- 
sentatives at the meeting here con- 
sisted of 43 pages of what is appar- 
ently a completely rewritten contract 
and traders consider that it will re- 
quire a considerable amount of study. 

Some of the major revisions are 
covered briefly in the following no- 
tations, but trade leaders point out 
that full consideration of the discus- 
sion draft as a whole is a necessity 
for full understanding of the impli- 





New: Quality deficiencies or re- 
jected grain not eligible for offset 
against the premium account. Pro- 
vides for settlement on loading order 
basis or car-by-car basis. 

(c) (11) New: Provides cancella- 
tion of “Premiums” as of Dec. 31 
each year. Old section (c) (11) pro- 
vided cancellation of premium three 
(3) years after the calendar year. 

SEC. 6 Old: Storable quality 
deemed commingled unless mutual 
agreement to handle or store I. P. 
Non-storable quality deemed to be 
I. P. unless mutual agreement to han- 
dle or store commingled. Warehouse- 
men had option to handle binsite 
grain I. P. 

New: Language makes no refer- 
ence to storable or non-storable grain. 
All grain including farm-stored de- 
liveries and binsite deemed to be com- 
mingled unless mutual agreement to 
handle or store I. P. prior to move- 
ment of grain. 

SEC. 7 (a) Old: Warehousemen re- 
quired to have grain in store fairly 
representative of the grain he is ob- 
ligated to deliver to cover all out- 
standing warehouse receipts. 

New: Warehousemen are required 
to have grain in store fairly repre- 
sentative of the grain he is obligated 
to deliver to all depositors. 

SEC. 10 (a) Old: Warehousemen 
are required to maintain condition of 
grain to the extent they are equipped 
to do so. 

New: Delete italicized words. 

SEC. 15 Old: Provided that “full 
market value” meant the value re- 
quired by law to be used by under- 
writers in paying the loss of grain 
insured. Required insurance only on 
grain subject to the terms of the 
agreement. 

New: Drops reference to be re- 
quired by law. Defined market value 
with respect to both the market and 
period of time. Requires insurance on 
all grain in store. 

SEC. 16 (b) Old: Provided for pay- 
ment of extension charges. 

New: Provides for payment of ex- 
tension charges only in cases where 
evidence is presented by the ware- 
houseman that he actually paid such 
charges. 

SEC. 17 Old: Storage payment on 
flax was on a gross basis. 

New: Storage payment on flax is 
on.a net basis. 

SEC. 20 Old: Required warehouse- 
men to maintain complete records 
concerning storage liability. 

New: Requires daily position rec- 
ords. 

SEC. 22 New: Gives CCC the right 
at its discretion to remove ware- 
houses from approved lists. 

SEC. 25 (d) Old: Provides that 
CCC would not transfer warehouse 
receipts to a third party without pri- 
or consent of warehousemen. 

New: Entire subsection left out of 
draft. 
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Central States 


The closing week of the year in 
the formula feed trade was a com- 
paratively quiet affair. Demand 
showed its customary inclination to 
taper off incidental to the more or 
less imminent inventory period. 

Running time as indicated by vari- 
ous mixers seems to be pretty well 
stabilized on a five-day-week sched- 
ule and most mills are running a 
day or two behind on their orders. 

No particular change in prices has 
been noted 

Constituent feeds have followed 
diverse patterns with soybean oilmeal 
still climbing, while, on the other 
hand, millfeeds have suffered a rather 
severe price drop 

Cattle, hog and poultry feed de- 
mand remains on a steady level 


South Central 


During the final week of the year, 
formula feed plants in this area op- 
erated four days, regular shifts. Some 
mills indicated that they probably 
would have operated the full week 
if the New Year’s holiday had not 
interrupted production. 

Business was a little better, but 
the increase was credited to a rush 
of buying to take advantage of price 
concession offers due to expire at 
year-end. Demand for feeds not in- 
cluded in these special offers showed 
little change from previous weeks. 

3usiness at the farm level was at 
a disappointing pace. Evidently feed- 
ers believed that there was little to 
be gained by stocking up with feed 
ahead of tax reporting date. 

Price lists are expected to be little 
changed. Millfeeds have weakened, 
vegetable proteins are about steady 


and feed grains have inched higher. 


Ohio Valley 


At the beginning of this new year, 
area manufacturers of formula feeds 
were not too happy over the business 
volume during the past 12 months, 
but they were unanimous in predict- 
ing that the volume of orders will be 
substantially higher during the year 
ahead. They base this conclusion on 
the widespread predictions of a gen- 
eral business upswing, and, if this 
happy situation develops, it will mean 
increased consumption of all types of 
meats, as well as poultry and eggs. 

This forecast by area manufactur- 
ers of feedstuffs was in line with the 
estimate this week by the American 
Meat Institute that consumption of 
meat this year will be 4% higher 
than it was during 1959. 

It naturally follows that, unless 
there is over-production, as was the 
case of eggs and poultry during the 
early months last year, the demands 
of feedstuffs of all types will increase 
correspondingly, resulting in a re- 
sumption of overtime operations in 
many plants which, during recent 
months, have found one-shift opera- 
tions sufficient for the filling of all 
their orders. 

So, this area’s feed industry—manu- 
facturers and retailers alike—were in 
a mood to thoroughly enjoy the gay 
holiday season, and now are facing 
the hoped-for busier year with an 
upsurge of enthusiasm. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers agree that 
1959's business has been very suc- 
cessful, but present sales volume has 
been a little bit off Compared with a 
week ago due to the fact that feed- 
ers are getting caught up on range 
pellets. 

Manufacturers believe formula feed 
will still be declining very heavily 
from now on until turkey feeders get 
going again. Feedlot feeds are about 
the same as a year ago and rolling 
along steadily with last year at this 
time. Dairy cattle feed business is 
still the same as a week ago. All 
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cattle are on feeds now, and the 
dairy cattle feed business should hold 
its own. 


Pacific Northwest 


Pre-holiday dullness continued to 
rule Pacific Northwest feed market 
trading this week with manufacturers 
at Portland and Seattle reporting 
mixed price trends that reflected vary- 
ing supply conditions for the prin- 
cipal ingredients. 

Dairy mashes continue to move on 
a volume basis despite an open winter 
in most sections of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Turkey feed sales were limited 
to flocks being kept for hatching egg 
production. 

Feedstuff buying interest was very 
limited in the face of little action and 
approaching year end. 

Soybean meal values slipped 50¢ 
ton while other oil seed meal quotes 
held unchanged. Fish meal prices 
strengthened because of the lighter 
supplies. Canadian herring meal 
gained 5¢ protein unit. 

Wheat meal feed prices dropped $1 


ton on an increased supply and slug- 
gish demand. Alfalfa meal listings ap- 
peared unchanged and steady. 

Feed grain values were mixed: Bar- 
ley closed 50¢ ton lower and corn and 
oats prices were slightly firmer. Other 
grains held unchanged and about 
steady. 

Slow Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay 
buying interest was offset by con- 
tinued strong holding tendencies on 
the part of growers in major produc- 
ing districts. Feeding needs were mod- 
erately heavy and available supplies 
appeared limited. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Stronger at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures advanced on the Memphis 
30ard of Trade during the past week 

A bullish soybean crush report 
helped move the oil meal market up 
Meal gained along with soybean fu- 
tures, which had suffered some sharp 
declines recently because of a 


heavier-than-expected 1959 crop esti- 
mate. 

The cottonseed oil meal board re- 
ceived added impetus by some dealer 
buying of the cash article. While cash 
business has been termed slow, cot- 
tonseed oil meal 
more active than 


somewhat 
soybean oil meal 


has been 


meal was 


pre cessors 


Some soybean oil trade 
stimulated by shutdowns 
for the holidays. One pit observer said 
that if conversion does not improve, 
some process rs may < ymnitinue down 
Export demand for soybean oil 
meal and cottonseed oil meal was re- 
ported satisfactory 

Memphis bean oil meal 
closed Dec. 28 unchanged to $1 a ton 
higher than on Dec. 21. Unrestricted 
soybean oil meal was 25¢@$1.70 high- 
er and bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal was 25@75¢ higher 

Traded during the period were 500 
tons of Memphis basis soybean oil 
meal, 3,600 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 900 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal 


basis soy 
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This new layer is the result of 
five years of research, develop- 
ment and field testing. The 
H-62 is designed to fulfill the 
specific needs of certain poul- 
trymen. It is not intended to 
replace the internationally 
famous Honegger Layer which 
will still be the top profit- 
maker for the majority of egg 


producers. 

The H-62 is for poultrymen 
whose markets do not pay pre- 
miums for extra large eggs. 
Poultrymen in such areas, with 
the H-62 Layer, will now be 
able to gather up to 5% more 
eggs while still getting maxi- 
mum feed efficiency and top 
egg quality. 

In these areas, this will mean 
more profit per bird. 

Your Honegger Associate 
Hatcheryman has full detailed 
information on the H-62. 
SEE HIM TODAY! 








lore Customers... Sell HONEGGERS LAYERS 


Honegger Layers are Five Ways Better... 1. They earn top in- 
come; 2. They live well; 3. They lay well; 4. Their egg quality 
is excellent and 5. They lay eggs on less feed. This means more 
profits for your customer which means increased profits for you. 
Honegger Layers have proven themselves in Random Sample Tests, 
in On-The-Farm Performance Tests and on thousands of farms 
throughout the United States and on three foreign continents. 

It is a basic law of business that when your customers maké money 
with the products you sell and service . . . they will continue to buy 
from you. 

With competition as it is today ... Honegger Layers vigorously sold 
and serviced are your key to increased profits. 


So for Greater Feed Sales ... More Customers .. . 
Layers ... They are Five Ways Better! 


Sell Honegger 


Consistently good year after year 


HONEGGERS’ |}. 
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BREEDER HATCHERY HONEGGER 
FORREST-ILLINOIS 

















